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NATIONAL OPERA CLUB or AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all information apply to the President 


1788 Broadway. New Yors 
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: The Best Bargain is Quality— 
A.B. Chase TH! Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 


“ — _— today which is still being built by its original 
America’s Finest Piano hee ha ee “ “8 





Established 1875 q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


qualities and durability $3 33 33 t 
Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- -- MAKERS 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 
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Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


‘CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND. PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 


in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS Obtainable in 


. . = : : STEINWAY ~« STECK » WEBER 
With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 


Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists Grand and Upright Pianos 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION The 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue’ « . . ® New York City AEOLIAN COMPANY 
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The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 


music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. Th Fi Pj A 4 ° th Ww Id 
Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, It Is beautifully printed on the e inest 1ano ction in e or 


best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 


the Master wrote it. 
You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Sontury price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 9 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible only because a 3 “ 
of hig email profit If he can't supply you, we will. Complete cataleg Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and True Tone Color 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively } 

—because they know it is all that good music can 


be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know , ‘a: Manufactured in New York, U. Ss. A. 


parents appreciate the saving. 








CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C2. 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


VIGTOR HARRIS me searor BIMELGON 














TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 


Russian C Piani i 1849 
MYRON J ACOBSO comnts vere ae Emerson Piano Co., a alii Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 


Florence Austral 


DORWIN’S $513 | WILLIAM REDDICK 
soy rome tating re. | ARNON AAG, COMCOSIT GN crorcE CAS TELLE: vrena 
= ROGKEFELLER |: HAMILTON MORRIS || Corer 2eciore, Joint Recitals Concert Pianist 
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. Beatrice MacCue|~ uarot> vy A N|  _FRED RYCROFT 
ener—Veus Test DRAMATIC 
0 BERD! KY CONTRALTO FRANCES SEDDON DUZEE cutiagamsiane  wemesmeetiniin 


At present touring Europe Studio: 300 West 49th Street, N. ¥., Longacre 3720 


310 West Tist St., New York Phone 7940 Trafalgar Offices: 160 West 46th Street, N.Y., Bryant 7901 

STRASSNER : 
Conductor HECKSCHER FOUNDATION ORCHESTRA . Anna F lie ler 
“Would have stirred civic pride in many | j 


musical communities.’’—Times 


Studio: 522 Steinway Hall 109 W. STth St, New York | | 
— west on Oe j Author of Vocal Mastery Thru The 


* Breath Energy. A Perpetual Cal- 
Concert Organist endar, 100 Exercises. . Conese REASON our ad appears 
ee Notes on Tone and Breat! ree In this paper is 
. Lectures Friday Evenings, at 
Eastman Scheel of Music , Studio 21, 1425 Broadway; cards because for generations we have been 


j on application. Summer Session manufacturing planos of wonderful 
ROCHESTER, N. Y at Woodstock, N. Y. TONE QUALITY. It Is a plano for the 


AA Soprano 
y mane ny 
oncerts 
323 W. 10ist St. MEZZ0- : artist, the singer and the professional. 
neo STALLINGS et cata tes TONE, | and TONE that will endure 
SOPRANO Modern Music sie 
6 East 36th St. New York City 


Tel. R 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 The RADLE for TONE 


WALTER LEARY J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 


BARITONE MILTON SUTTON 11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET F. RADLE, Inc. 
TEACHER OF SINGING AMERICAN TENOR LONDON, W. 1 609-611 West 36th Street New York City | 












































629 Stratford Pl., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg., Chicago 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


14 Budapesterstrasse, BERLIN, W 50 
Cable address, American Express Co., A B C code 
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Studio: 1384 West 87th St., N. Y. C. OPERA, CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS Cemplete Catalogues post free on application 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 1381 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Stagg 6216. mee. 
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LONDON ORCHESTRAS HONOR BEETHOVEN 


Léner Quartet Completes Beethoven Series Before Crowded House—Honegger Conducts King David—England’s 


Enfants Terribles Settling Down—Godowsky 


Lonpon.—Into the midst of our anniversary bliss fell the 
bombshell about the disbanding of the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra. Londoners, especially those who never go near 
the Queen’s Hall, talked in lugubrious tones about a musical 
crisis, while other people, in unprecedented numbers, flocked 
to hear Beethoven string quartets at the threatened “national 
centre of music. 

It is Beethoven against Boosey, and I am not nervous 
about the outcome. The future of London music is not 
going to be decided by Mr. Boosey and the piano manu- 
facturers, nor by the British Broadcasting Corporation and 
the impresarios. The Beethoven anniversary has shown that 
enough people love music sincerely to see that they get it. 
All they want is to be sure that the music is first rate. 

Thanks to the centenary we have man- 
aged to get an uncommon amount of first- 
rate music. First of all must be mentioned 
the monumental undertaking of the Léner — 
Quartet, which gave us an_ unforgettably 
beautiful performance of all the string 
quartets of the master, with the Great 
Fugue thrown in for good measure. From 
the first concert, which already drew a sur- 
prisingly large audience, the attendance grew 
steadily until at the sixth the Queen’s Hall 
was completely sold out. The close atten- 
tion of the audience, the murmurs of delight 
after every fine movement, and the genuine, 
inspiring enthusiasm at the end would—or 
should—make every pessimist repent. It 
was magnificent. 

UNOFFICIAL CELEBRATIONS 

No “official” notice is being taken of the 

3eethoven anniversary under this admittedly 
non-musical government, unless the concerts 


of the British Broadcasting Corporation 3 
(a government body), can be considered of- 
ficial. That organization does its bit by 


broadcasting Fidelio, by weekly lectures on 
the composer by Sir Walford Davies, and 
sundry performances. 

Meantime the London Symphony and 
other orchestras have given all the sym- 
phonies except the second (against which 
there is a strange prejudice) and the = 
seventh; nearly all the concertos, and other = 
works. And the Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety brings the celebrations to a climax with 
a big performance of the Missa Solemnis 
and the Choral Fantasia under Sir Hugh 
Allen in the Albert Hall on March 24. A 
few days later Hermann Abendroth from 
Cologne conducts the London Symphony in 
the Ninth Symphony, preceded by the first. 

The London Symphony, indeed, has been 
holding pretty strictly to the classical of 
late, if one may count Elgar among the 
classics (for he is certainly so regarded 
here). Elgar himself conducted one of the 
concerts, consisting entirely of his own 
works, from the Froissant overture to that 
thundering arrangement of a Bach Fugue 
(C minor), which seems to show the old 
Leipsic cantor in the guise of a prosperous 
British imperialist. Gaspar Cassado played 
the cello concerto with his accustomed = 
artistry. : 

Hermann Abendroth, of Cologne, who 
conducted the next concert, stuck to the : 
three B's, making a fine impression with =& 
Brahms’ E minor symphony, the tempi of = 
which was often too sluggish for my taste. 
And Sir Thomas Beecham, recently re- 
turned fron: a continental tour, varied the 
fare but slightly by substituting Schumann 
for Brahms and Mozart for Bach. His 
reading of the “Rhenish” symphony of | concert 
Schumann was a revelation of youthful 
strength and grace; his presentation of the 
rarely heard “Prague” symphony of Mozart 
(No. 34, C major) a marvel of grace and 
lyric charm. 

Honeccer Conpucts Kine Davin 

The British Broadcasting Corporation, 
which at present is the storm centre of the 
musical interests, has, curiously enough, done more for con- 
temporary music than any other organization this season, 
barring none. It has produced a number of large-scale 
works which otherwise would certainly not have been heard, 
such as Strauss’ Alpine Symphony (under Strauss himself), 
Elgar’s Falstaff (under Elgar himself), Respighi’s Pines of 
Rome, the first English performance of Casella’s La Giara, 
the ballet music from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Mlada, and the 
first English orchestral performance of Schoénberg’s Ver- 
klarte Nacht. 

The latest and most brilliant of these occasions has been 
the first English performance of Honegger’s King David, 
with a magnificent chorus, splendid orchestra, fine soloists 
(including Phyllis Archibald’s luscious contralto) and un- 
der the baton of Honegger himself. The work made a 
deep impression on a huge audience present in the flesh 
(and on a huger one via the ether) ; it is the product of an 
extraordinarily vivid pictorial imagination, and a bold, genu- 
ine, vigorous musicianship. King David, despite its episodic 
character, has gone further in revitalizing an almost dead 
form than any other work in a generation. 

A new work by Gustav Hoist, The Morning of the Year, 




















once in joint concert and again in recital when Mr. 
in the Bruch G minor concerto. 
ith the famous pianist and also will fulfill engagements as soloist with 
America’s leading orchestras. She also will teach two days each week at the the Agnus Dei, with its celebrated martial 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia, hav ing been engaged 


Ann Arbor 


Returns to London—The Kiepura Bubble rw ;. 


described as a choral ballet, had its first performance after 
the Honegger oratorio. In contrast with the bold Oriental 
imagery of Honegger it probably sounded more tame than 
necessary; but in any case, if as the program indicated it 
purports to express in an English-way that Stravinsky in 
the “Sacre,” then give me the Russian way every tme. 


More Foreign CONDUCTORS 


Casella’s La Giara, by the way, made an excellent im- 
pression here, as a sort of younger brother to Petrouchka— 
pleasantly colorful and even melodious in the more unex- 
acting sense. The beauty of Schénberg’s Verklarte Nacht 
(which served to introduce another German conductor, Her- 
mann Scherchen, to London), surprised those people who in 





LEA LUBOSHUTZ, 
who appeared twice this scason with Josef Hofmann wm Carnegie Hall, New York, 


the last twenty years have somehow been able to catch up 
with it. 

Respighi’s Pines of Rome, while revealing nothing new 
about the Italian composer, served to introduce a very fine 
Italian conductor, Bernardino Molinari, to England. His 
own transcription of a Vivaldi concerto (The Seasons) and 
a very energetic performance of the fifth symphony of 
Beethoven at once endeared him to his new public. 

Other new works that have been heard recently include 
Arthur Bliss’s Hymn to Apollo, played under Monteux at 
a Philharmonic concert; Dame Ethel Smyth’s new concerto 
for violin and horn, and Miaskovsky’s Sixth Symphony at 
the Queen’s Hall symphony concerts. Bliss’s Hymn demon 
strated that even the naughtiest of enfants terribles will 
eventually settle down. One would expect the composer of 
Rout to fairly explode when he came to apostrophising 
Apollo, but his Olympian court etiquette would do perfectly 
in Buckingham Palace, I should think. Which is not saying 
anything against it. 

Dame Ethel Symth, if more adventurous in her way, is 
hardly as attractive. She wrote her violin and horn con- 
certo because she fell in love, so to speak, with the violin 


Hofmann assisted the 
Next season Mme. Luboshuts will again appear in Sanctus and the Benedictus, the thrilling 


a member of 


of Jelly d’Aranyi and the horn of Aubrey Brain. Unkind 

people would say that she could have shown her sentiments 

better by sparing them this concerto, but then she did not 
(Cc ‘ontinued on page 22) 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
GIVES MEMORABLE 
BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL 


Notable Series of Concerts Offered Under Koussevitzky— 
Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society 
Participate in Choral Works—Ernest Newman 
Comes from London to Deliver Address 
—Huge Audiences Enthusiastic 
Throughout Week 
_ Boston.—Serge Koussevitzky’s name will henceforth 
figure conspicuously in the musical annals of this city. To 

him particularly is due the conception and 
f brilliant success of the Beethoven Centenary 
Festival given under the auspices of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra from March 
22 to March 29 in Symphony Hall. Cer 
tainly the Festival proved to be the most 
elaborate and perhaps the most significant 
1f the numerous Beethoven commemorations 
that marked the hundredth anniversary vf 


I 


the master symphonist’s death. A colossal 
undertaking, the scale on which it was con 
ceived and the lofty artistic standards main 


tained throughout the week testify eloquent 
ly to the musical idealism of the local or 
chestra’s great Russian leader. 

_The first concert, that of Tuesday ev: 

ning, March 22, was devoted to the Missa 
Solemnis, unheard in Boston since Symphony 
Hall was opened to the public twenty-six 
years ago. Assisting the arse were a 
chorus of 350 singers from the Harvard 
Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral So 
ciety, and these soloists—Olive Marshall. 
soprano; Jeanne Gordon, contralto; Tudo: 
Davies, tenor, and Arthur Middleton. bass. 
Beethoven’s fondness for this Mass in D 

he esteemed it above everything he had 
written—may be attributed to his profoundly 
religious nature Rarely, if ever, in his 
music—or in the music of any composer, for 
that matter—have the good, the true and the 
beautiful been fused to form a more perfect 
artistic whole than in this deeply moving 
drama of man at the throne of God. In the 
Divine Presence Beethoven’s imagination 
finds greater wings, his sincere idealism be 
comes more articulate, his innate force of 
personality rejoices in more complete fre 

dom of expression. As Bekker observes in 
his valuable biography: “He needed a text 
which should exclude everything personal, in 
the narrower sense of the term, which 
should be free of actual occurrences, in order 
that the deeper significance of symbolic 
action might become apparent , ie 
could find such a basis upon which to work 
only in a single form, hallowed by centuries 
of use to enshrine the m 
Church, the mass.” 


st solemn act of the 


Althcugh manifestly of uneven worth, 
only the hypercritical would stop to find 
flaws in this generally ins spired music As 
against occasional and inevitable moments of 
dullness in a work of such dimensions, there 
are passages of sublime exultation that 
amply warrant Beethoven's hope, “From the 
heart it hath come—to the heart may it 
penetrate.” Consider, for example,  th« 
grave beauty of the Kyrie, the stirring vision 
violinist of the Gloria, the heavenly ecstasy of th 
dramatic power of that uncanonical page in 


measures accompanying the impassioned 


the faculty for a period of thirty-two weeks. She closes the present season at the entreaty for peace. The music abounds in a 
Festival on May 20, and will sail for Europe on the S.S. Olympic on dramatic quality that is perhaps better 
May 28 (Photo by Mishkin.) suited to the opera house than to the 


cathedral, but through its beauty and power 
Beethoven has given eloquent voice to the 
universal aspiration of humanity to. commu 
nicate with God, to spiritual serenity, to the 
peace that passeth understanding 
The performance was indeed a memorable one. In aspired 


by the magnitude of the occasion, and by the throbbing 
vitality which he has ever found in “Ton imening Mr 
Koussevitzky scaled the heights and plumbed the depths 
of this mystical drama in a manner which was altogether 


overwhelming. Of his ability as a choral conductor, he had 
long since given convincing proof. In his hands, orchestra 
chorus, and soloists became a responsive unity Here was 
the greater Koussevitzky—of power and sincerity, of fervid 
absorption, succeeding like Beethoven in escaping earthly 
limitations and disclosing the very soul of the music by 
recreating the dreams, the visions, the mystery of this Mass 
in D. 

A word of praise is due Mr. Burgin, the concertmaster, 
whose violin solo in the Benedictus Qui Venit section of the 
Sanctus, caught its mystical exultation with telling effect 


The soloists were altogether adequate to the occasion Che 
chorus sang with notable precision of attack and release 
beauty of tone, and, of possibly greater importance, with 


communicative ardor. Dr. Davison, of the Harvard Glee 
(Continued on page 24) 








MUSICAL COURIER 


PARIS AND VIENNA COMPARED 


Revue Versus Opera—Jean Wiéner, ex-Modernist, Tries 


His Hand at Operetta—Modernists, Tame and Wild— 


Ravel on Strauss 


queen of the world.” A haunting, tantaliz- 
man in the street sings it, the gent in the 
its Spanish strains. Mistinguett created 
youthful spoilt pet of a city who reigns 
Moulin Rouge. She is still marvellous, 
unsurpassed for zeal, enterprise and popularity. And, let 
us add, for courage, for she owns to her fifty-nine years 
with pride, she boasts of them as an old vetertan would of 
his wounds. 

Revues are still the Alpha and Omega of this glorious 
city’s theatrical life, so much so that comic opera itself has 
turned into a more or less disguised revue. Modern Pari- 
sian operetta is an offspring of the French “vaudeville,” just 
as Viennese operetta sprang directly from opera. Now both 
are going back to whence they came. Operetta in Vienna is 
becoming more “grand,” more addicted to sham psychology 
and highbrow problems each season, whereas in Paris it is 
now hardly distinguishable from Revue. For the big Finale 
of Act 2, where (in Vienna) the hero and the “shero” are 
wont to part, amid trombones, harps and celestas, with 
broken hearts that will never never me end, Parisian comic 
opera producers line up “toute la troupe” in a gay leg-parade, 
marching up and down amid changing colors from huge 
reflectors, without even a pretence at plot or reason. 

And as for a Parisian Revue itself! Merely to watch 
Alvin L. Schmoeger, the Musicat Courter’s genial general 
manager, at the Mistinguett show, spoke volumes as to the 
relative splendour and charm of Revues here and “back 
home.” It's Mistinguett forever; or at least for a decade 
more 

At the Théatre des Champs Elysées, that monument of the 
great and only Oscar Hammerstein which is now dividing 
its time between first-class vaudeville and second-class grand 
opera, I saw one little piece that was not of the routine revue 
order. It came after a varied vaudeville show in which a 
very clever piano humorist poked most ingenious fun at the 
linguistic weaknesses of the world’s musical races. He is 
billed, somewhat inappropriately, as Bétove, which is the 
French compromise for the unpronounceable name of Bee- 
thoven. But his real name, less classically tainted is Michael 
Maurice Lévy, and he is burdened with the responsibility 
for an opera called The Monastery which the Opéra 
Comique had the courage to produce. The professional 
fraternity prefers Betove to Lévy, and his pianologues to 
his opera. Such is fate! 


Paris.—* Paris, 
ing chorus. The r 
parlor dances to 
it—that eternally y 
undisputed at the 


Wiener, THE Dotty SISTERS, AND OSWALD SPENGLER 


Jean Wiénér, once a determined exponent of atonal pian- 
ism, has rescued himself from dangerous modernistic waves 
to the safe harbor of jazz and royalties. He is the author 
of the comic opera referred to above, and Jean himself, with 
Clément Doucet, his rotund partner in Charleston crime, 
perpetrated the pianistic accompaniment for the little oper- 
etta—Olive in Negro Land—which met with undeserved 
defeat at Hammerstein’s glorious Parisian ex-temple of 
( pera 

It was a clever bit of parody on the Parisian negro craze, 
and a counterpart to a scene from the revue in which the 
Dolly Sisters (is it impolite to refer to them as old friends?) 
vainly combated public indifference to their linguistic exhibi- 
tions composed of native Hungarian, habitual English and 
acquired French. This particular scene was a clever bit of 
Oswald Spengler transplanted into revue: a negro crowd 
at an “at home” concert furnished by singers of the Opéra 
Comique. At the end the colored crowd indulged in dance— 
not foxtrot of nor Charleston nor Black Bottom— 
but a waltz by Strauss! 


yurse, 

Johann 
OPERA AND PERFUME 

Amid this Parisian revue epidemic grand opera is the 
step-child of public opinion. The Grand Opéra and the 
Opéra Comique, to be sure, are crowded every night (I 
tome whe re they get so many people who are mad to 
hear Faust, Thais, Tosca and Louise three times a week, and 
oe ta still to watch dear old Monsieur Franz, that veteran 
of our youth, do Siegfried a shabby presentation, with 
poor scenery, and any we from the rest of the Ring). But 
don’t let the sold-out houses deceive you into believing that 
opera is near to the Parisian’s heart. If it were, public and 
press would stand up in revolt against a Thais who sings 
habitually off key and a Nicias who does not sing at all. 

No one cares what happens at the two national temples 
of music, and Mr. Roucheé’s perfumes are apparently strong 
enough to give his managerial feats the fragrance of real 
The production of Rosenkavalier (in the absence of 
Strauss, whose temperamental remark of balmy pre-war 
days, referring to the blessings of the Prussian bayonets, is 
not forgotten here) seems to have been the supreme effort of 
years Marie Gutheil-Schoder, the inimitable Viennese 
Octavian of yore, was the stage director; had a hard 
time frustrating the plans of the management to surround 
young Count Rofrano with a body-guard composed of hand- 
some young ladies! The directorate felt that it was ap- 
propriate, in this epoch of Revue, to create a new type of 
“figurante’—the Rosenkavalier girls, so to say. Too bad 
the fine idea did not materialize ! 


opera 


she 


THE MopernIstTs 
gathers around the flag of 
Musicale, the equivalent of 


musical Paris 
Henry Pruniéres and his Revue 
Vienna’s International Society for Contemporary Music 
concerts, I should say—but what a different picture. At 
home; a bunch of intellectuals, many of them of the type 
which wears “long black hair and similar nails,” assembled 
in a small, modest hall, for an almost fanatical cult of. ex- 
treme radicalism Here a big, gorgeous brilliantly lit hall, 
a mundane, fashionably dressed crowd of the decide dly blasé 
sort. One could not imagine them up in arms, hissing, 
whistling or demonstratively applauding as they do in 
Vienna. 

Alois Haba, that 


“Modernistic” 


indefatigable Czech alchemist of the 
quarter-tone, and his cacophonic exhibitions were received 
with polite applause, at best with mild smiles. In Vienna 
they would have hissed—or applauded—and most likely the 
pros and cons would have been fought out by means of con- 
clusive physical arguments. Is it merely good breeding that 
makes them so well-behaved in Paris, or is it just indiffer- 


ence? For myself, I prefer less politeness when it comes to 
assaulting (or defending) art principles and musical tradi- 
tions. 
3etween Haba’s uproarious productions, a young lady, 
splendidly dressed, mounted the platform to perpetrate some 
jolly South American folksongs (or what passed for them) 
to the accompaniment of a guitar. The supposed battlefield 
of musical radicalism was thus turned into a cozy drawing 
room. It was quite a nice house party—comedy relief, one 
might call it—but let the I. S. C. M. in Vienna try to serve 
such mild entertainments to their clients, who come with a 
grim determination to partake of spiced atonal dishes! It 
would be the end of the Society—and perhaps of the hall in 
question. 
Arter Hinpemitu, MozAur 
Yes, the modernists are more “optimistic” 
philosophically inclined and more gently disposed. Hinde- 
mith’s Serenades, so far from disturbing their peace, were 
enthusiastically received by the clients of the Revue Musicale 
concerts, when Ruzena Herlinger sang them with the finish 
and taste habitual with this untiring fighter for musical 
modernism. The audience clearly enjoyed the art of the 
singer and the pleasing, singable melodies; the eccentricities 
of form and harmony which Hindemith’s whimsical genius 
so profusely scattered over his Serenades were visibly 
Hecuba to them. Enthusiasm knew no bounds when Mme. 
Herlinger threw herself heart and soul into the mellifluous 
melodics of a Mozart cantata. Indeed “Mozahr” is quite the 
fashion at Paree, notwithstanding the doubtful services ren- 
dered to his memory by Messrs. Sacha Guitry and Reynaldo 
Hahn. 
If the public. openly confesses to its predilection for 
“optimistic” music here (and elsewhere )—the difference be- 
tween Paris and Vienna is that the French modernists, un- 
like their Viennese brethren, gladly stoop to public taste. 
For a few weeks each season Mme. Bériza, whom America 
knows not only from her short “Met” career but also as ex- 
Mme. Muratore, (the present one, by the way—that radiant 
Lina Cavallieri, enjoys new prosperity in her sweet beauty 
shop on the Avenue Victor Emanuel III), turns the cozy 
Theatre Fémina into a charming little chamber opera house 
under the name of Theatre Bériza. Here I rediscovered our 
old Metropolitan friend, Edmond Warnery, who has slipped 
from the tight and becoming attire of Pelleas into an ex- 
tremely original costume provided by Ladislas Medgyes (in- 
cidentally, an excellent designer) and who now wades 


in Paris, more 


= 
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through the—far from Debussyan or esoteric—music of a 
one-act comic opera named Angélique. 
“CHAMBER JAzz” 

Jacques Ibert is its composer, and it is a clever venture 
into a sort of operatic “chamber jazz’—a nicely assorted 
medley of all that promises amusement and success from 
grand opera parody to Charleston and to tempered Stravin- 
skyism. The little piece is written and done with so much 
wit, grace and taste that one cannot but enjoy it, and con- 
gratulate its author upon his cleverness. 

As for myself, I could not but ponder with some melan- 
choly on our young modernists at home—the Bergs, Web- 
erns, Welless and Pisks—who would rather “let their hands 
remember not their power” than compose anything so sure 
of easy laurels and produce it in the name of “modern 
music.” Idealism seldom pays, but initiated Parisians tell 
me that the Theatre Bériza also yields to its authors more 
light glory than heavy revenue. ‘ 

If Vienna complains of cliques and counteracting 
groups in its musical life, there appears to be no such dan- 
ger in Paris. The so-called musical set seems to show no 
schism here. It is always the same crowd that you meet 
wherever anything “modern” is going on in the musical line. 
You find the same folks at the Concerts Straram, which un- 
dertake the heroic task of supplying Paris with a few ex- 
amples of real modernism to relieve the atmosphere of sweet 
conservatism cultivated by the Lamoureux and Colonne; 
you meet the same clan again at Bériza’s dress rehearsal, 
and again in the aristocratic “salon’’ of Mme. Dubost, so 
profusely decorated with wonderful paintings by the great 
Marie Laurencin—a stronghold of modernism of all 
branches, and the refuge of all musical birds of passage. 

RAVEL ON StrAUSS: THE MAiTRE SPEAKS 

The Revue Musicale concerts rally much the same clien- 
tele, and of course, tout Paris (seasoned with a strong Rus- 
sian and American tinge and a large flock of expatriated 
Austrians) came to a reception given at the house of Henry 
Pruniéres. There was Arthur Honegger—still the genial, 
rugged Swiss rather than the perfumed Parisian; and there 
was Maurice Ravel, the tacitly recognized “maitre” of the 
young French generation —the counterpart, | should say, of 
Arnold Schonberg in Vienna, but minus the latter’s forbid- 
ding air of self-seclusion. 

To hear Ravel berate dear old Doctor Strauss for his 
cacophony, gruesomeness and “horreur” is positively comi- 
cal. Why, to our Viennese ears Elektra sounds about as 
cacophonic by now as the Sonata Pathétique ; our ears, made 
suspicious by Rosenkavalier and Ariadne, even perceive the 
strain of ali-too-melodious triviality in Salome! How dif- 
ferent is the conception of “radicalism” at Vienna and 
Paris! It is a question of relative mentality; and of musical 
tradition. -AUL BECHERT. 





NEW SPANISH OPERA 
HAS SECOND PERFORMANCE 


Horowitz and Heifetz Make Deep Impression—Likewise 
the Fisk Singers 

BARCELONA.—The end of the opera season at the Lyceo 
Theater was as brilliant as its opening, the last opera being 
La Espigadora (The Gleaner) by Zacundo de La Vifia, 
who, as Musica Courter readers will remember, won the 
competition offered by the management of the theater for 
which twenty-one Spanish operas were submitted. The 
fact that the La Espigadora has been again performed 
speaks highly for its intrinsic merit, for Spanish prophets, 
like others, are without honor in their own country. 

Among the numerous concert performers of all nation- 
alities who have lately passed through Barcelona we feel 
bound to mention two names which will not be readily for- 
gotten by music lovers in our city. The first. is that of 
Vladimir Horowitz, a young Russian pianist who has 
reached the highest limits of technical perfection and artis- 
tic feeling. In a widely varied program of immense dif- 
ficulty, comprising works by Beethoven and Liszt in 
addition to several by modern composers, he proved that 
the piano possessed no secrets and offered no difficulties for 
him, and that he united with this marvelous mastery over 
the instrument a musical temperament of a high order. 

The other name is Heifetz, that of a real virtuoso of the 
violin, and in whose playing one does not know whether to 
admire most the richness of tone, the variety of shade or 
the flexibility of bowing. The only thing for which one 
can blame him is his occasional lack of feeling. 

A vocal quintet which has made a profound impression 
is that of the Fisk Jubilee Singers. These artists, who have 
made a triumphal progress through Europe, visited Barce- 
lona not long ago for the first time, and roused the audi- 
ence to enthusiastic approval. 

The greater number of our musical societies have de- 
voted themselves to commemorating the first centenary of 
the death of Beethoven. Arrangements have now been 
made to give the nine symphonies, the Missa Solemnis, the 
violin and piano sonatas, the quartets, etc. It has also been 
proposed to place a bust of Beethoven in one of the public 
squares of Barcelona. 


BUDAPEST HAS 
ANGLO-FRENCH INVASION 


Beethoven Celebration Well Under Way 

Bupaprst.—There has been a mild Anglo-French in- 
vasion of Budapest. Sir Thomas Beecham conducted an 
excellent performance of Tristan and Isolde and that highly 
intelligent pianist, William Murdoch, gave an extraordin- 
arily plastic and well thought out Mozart concert, for which 
he was heartily acclaimed. 

A deep impression was likewise made by Marcel Journet, 
who appeared here for the first time as Hans Sachs in the 
Meistersinger. His great art was still further revealed in 
the—to him—more congenial operas of Faust and Thais. 
Another French artist, who enjoyed equal success in her 
genre, was the young pianist Jean Marie Daré. For an 
artist of her youth she possesses almost unexampled pian- 
istic accomplishments—colossal technique and fine esthetic 
feeling. 

A number of Beethoven Centenary concerts have already 
taken place. In four evenings the Rosé Quartet played all 
the big Beethoven quartets; Bronislaw Huberman, in a 
recital with orchestral accompaniment, gave a most poetic 


interpretation of the violin concerto, the triple concerto with 
Gregory Piatigorsky (cellist) and Siegfried Schultze 
(pianist), as well as the two Romances; and Felix Wein- 
gartner, with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
an all-Beethoven program including the Hammerklavier 
sonata in Weingartner’s orchestral transcription. A. T. 


ROME HEARS RECITAL BY 
A PIANIST WITHOUT HANDS 


Vittorio Gui One of Rome’s Favorite Conductors—Frieda 
Kwast-Hodapp Makes Deep Impression—Arthur 
Shattuck’s Success—Pleasing Compositions 
by American Academy Students. 

Rome.—-A natural phenomenon has appeared in the per- 
son of Gino Palmisano, a pianist with neither forearms nor 
hands. Below each elbow he has only a bone ending in one 
long finger—hardly the equipment for a pianist. But, as 
a child, he heard his sister taking piano lessons and deter- 
mined to learn to play, too. Although officially studying 
law he practiced by himself for years until he accomplished 
the unbelievable results demonstrated at his recital in the 
Teatro Eliseo here. His program comprised works by Cilea, 
Coppola, Frontini, De Rubertis, Paderewski, Chopin and 
Liszt, all of which were played with clearness and a certain 
brilliancy. The huge audience that had gathered was pro- 
foundly moved and applauded with a touching enthusiasm. 
Three orchestral concerts have been given here by Vittorio 
Gui, one of Rome’s favorite conductors, who came, fresh 
from his success at the Teatro Argentina, for this purpose. 
All three concerts were crowded with enthusiastic audiences, 
chairs having to be we * in for the third concert in spite 
of horrible weather. Gui has now returned to his regular 
post in Turin where Molinari substituted for him during his 

absence, and won new laurels. 
PopuLar FRENCH PIANIST 

An orchestral concert under young Mario Rossi was good, 
particularly in the lighter works, such as the overture to 
Donne Curiose, played with sprightliness and finesse. The 
popular French pianist, Paul Loyonnet, was the soloist of 
the occasion, playing a Beethoven Concerto and Weber’s 
Konzertstiick. In spite of his success, and he had to 
add many encores, there was a general feeling that he was 
not at his best in Beethoven. This feeling was borne out 
at his two Beethoven recitals, which followed. 

The German pianist, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, has made a 
deep impression here with her extraordinary power and mag- 
nificent interpretations. Maria Mafioletti, another of the 
many pianists, was cordially received. Arthur Shattuck, in 
an unusual program, won an immediate success by reason 
of his splendid technique and deep sentiment. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY Propuces Fine PIANISTS 

A large audience gathered in the beautiful hall of the 
International Art Association not long ago to hear the com- 
positions of three of the students at the American Academy 
in Rome. A piano quartet by Mr. Helfer proved to be full 
of meaning, well harmonized and beautifully melodic. 

Mr. Sanders’ piano quintet showed a distinct mark of 
originality and contained moments of great harmonic in- 
terest. Three charming little pieces of nostalgic character, 
written for two pianos by R. Damrosch, were very warmly 
received, as, indeed, were all the works performed. The 
last two composers named are pianists as well, and played 
their own works brilliantly. It is astonishing what good 
pianists these students are. The strings were also very 
good, especially in ensemble. D.-P. 
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BERLIN HAS FOUR OPERA REVIVALS 


Falstaff Most Enjoyable Performance in Months—Others Less Successful—Buhlig Plays New Concerto—Bloch’s Shelomo 
Has Berlin Premiére—Kurt Thomas’ Passion Music a Valuable Choral Work—Latest Piano 
Has Two Keyboards—New Jewish Composer. 


Berirn.—Verdi’s Falstaff shares the fate, together with 
a few other fine comic operas, of being enthusiastically 
admired by most musicians, but regarded with respectful 
indifference by the great public. The experience of Ger- 
man producers, during the last thirty years, has been that 
Falstaff had always to be withdrawn after four or five 
performances owing to lack of public interest, and that, in 
spite of the almost unanimously enthusiastic approval of 
the press. 

The reason for this unusual attitude lies in the fact that 
the subject of Falstaff had already been treated, fifty years 
previously, in one of the most popular German operas, 
Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor. Moreover, the peculiar 
humor of Verdi’s score seems to be too subtle, too fine, too 
much in the nature of chamber music for tastes accustomed 
to the usual al-fresco manner of theater music. Whether 
public taste has now been refined to the point of appreciat- 
ing this product of Verdi’s genius remains to be seen, for 
Bruno Walter has once more brought out Falstaff after 
a lapse of many years. 

The performance was admirable in everything pertaining 
to the orchestra, and the carefully studied ensemble work. 
But the singing and acting, with the exception of Wilhelm 
Guttmann’s altogether remarkable Ford, were only second 
rate. New scenic decorations by the Munich specialist, 
Leo Pasetti, were partly very attractive, but not of uniform 
value. A departure from the general rule was the entrust- 
ing of the mise-en-scéne to a well known Berlin play pro- 
ducer, Karlheinz Martin, who tried his hand at the operatic 
stage with only partial success. After all, Verdi’s glorious 
music made up for the various little shortcomings, and one 
went home with the consciousness of having attended one 
of the most enjoyable operatic performances in months. 

Atmost RipIcuLous 

Another attempt of the Municipal Opera to revive comic 
opera was less successful. It was Halevy’s L’éclair, written 
nearly a hundred years ago. One might perhaps have 
listened with a certain pleasure to the pretty, unpretentious 
music, had not the unhappy idea of modernizing—even 
Americanizing—the opera been carried out. The action was 
transposed to California and all the singers were in 1927 
garb. The effect dangerously approached the ridiculous, as 
the contrast between the modern dress and scenery and the 
old-fashioned music was conspicuously marked. And as 
this contrast worked to the detriment of the music the ex- 
periment missed its point. 

In the State Opera, Rossini’s Barber of Seville was pro- 
duced with a new cast and very attractive new decorations 
by Emil Pirchan. It was a good performance, but without 
any extraordinary traits. Also Léos Janacek’s opera, Jenufa, 
was newly staged. The successful run which followed its 
original premiére had to be interrupted in December, 1925, 
when Zenaide Yuryevskaia, Russian soprano, whose touch- 
ing interpretation of Jenufa was so much admired, passed 
away under such tragic circumstances. Jenufa is now 
being sung by Violetta de Strozzi, whose power of emotion, 
however, cannot be compared with that of her predecessor. 

New Passion Music AccctariMep As MAsTER Works 

Representatives of the music students of the state con- 
servatories and high schools in Berlin, Munich, Cologne and 
Stuttgart had an official meeting in Berlin, devoted to con- 
ferences about matters pertaining to music study and students. 
A students’ congress of this sort is a sign of the new state 
of affairs in the German republic; it would have been im- 
possible in the days of the empire. The Berlin High School 
gave four public performances in honor of this meeting, 
including an operatic production of Puccini’s, Boheme. 

One of the concerts especially deserves to be singled out 
for its exceptional qualities. The Domchor, conducted by 
Hugo Riidel, sang new choral compositions. Of these, the 
Passion music for mixed chorus, a cappella, by Kurt Thomas, 
young Leipsic composer, must be rated as one of the most 
valuable modern contributions to choral music. Young 
Thomas attracted public attention for the first time at the 
Kiel festival, in 1925, by his mass for double chorus, a 
cappella. The success of the new passion music was almost 


phenomenal ; it was universally recognized by all the critics 
as the work of a genuine artist, even a young master. Also 
an eight-part motet, a cappella, by Hans Gal, gifted Viennese 
composer, is a remarkable composition in its combination 
of modern and classical part writing. 

Bruno Walter’s fifth symphony concert had, as its first 
number, Pfitzner’s Overture, Kaethchen von Heilbronn, a 
romantic piece of decided artistic qualities and individuality, 
although Weber, Schumann and Wagner are clearly 
recognizable as the sources of Pfitzner’s invention and 
technical treatment. A much stronger impression was pro- 
duced by Berlioz’s Harold in Italy, interpreted by Walter 
with consummate art. In spite of the numerous and 
obviously weak points, this symphony had a fascinating 
effect, and many an episode sounds extremely modern even 
now, a century after its composition. Adolf Busch playea 
the Brahms violin concerto in a truly classical style, with 
perfect command of its technical demands and with that 
peculiar Brahmsian emotional atmosphere which is his 
special domain. 

More Mopern Music 

The greater part of Emil Bohnke’s last symphony con- 
cert was devoted to modern music. Heinz Thiessen’s Pre- 
lude to a Revolutionary Drama is neither a concession to 
Schonberg nor to Stravinsky. It is a solidly built, straight- 
forward piece of music by no means easy to listen to, but 
offering no problems. It is manly, strong and effective. It 
was followed by Bohnke’s piano concerto, an involved com- 
pound of Brahms and Reger, with a sort of modern sur- 
face varnish. To the pianist it presents a rather difficult, 
but hardly grateful task, its interest centering in the sym- 
phonic complication of the orchestra. Nevertheless the score 
contains many interesting episodes and is not lacking in 
stretches of good, genuine, unproblematic music. 

Bohnke must be congratulated on having secured the co- 
operation of a pianist like Richard Buhlig, who presented 
the work to the greatest possible advantage, again mani- 
festing his great capacities as an interpretative artist of 
rare power. 

Erich Sternberg, a young Berlin composer, is following 
in the footsteps of Ernest Bloch and a few Russian com- 
posers, intent on creating a modern Jewish music. He has 
given a recital of his songs, with the assistance of two good 
singers, Lilly Dreyfuss and Dr. Barczinski. Most of the 
eighteen songs presented were decidedly Jewish, in char- 
acter and modern in verse. Sternberg’s talent, however, is 
not very flexible. In fact he has practically only one emo- 
tional key at his disposal, but this—full of pathos and bitter 
grief—is sincere and expressive. One group of songs, to 
poems by the great Hispano-Jewish poet, Jehuda Halévy, 
was written for baritone solo without accompaniment, pro- 
ducing a decidedly original effect. Another group accom- 
panied by viola and cello, showed Sternberg’s command of 
the modern so-called “linear” style of contrapuntal writ- 
ing. The rest was accompanied by the piano. Heinz Jolles 
was an excellent interpreter of the very complex and strange 
piano parts. 

A Piano Tuart Sounps Like Two 


Of pianistic events, the most remarkable has been the 
demonstration of the new type of modern piano, designed 
by Emanuel Moor, the Hungarian-Swiss composer. ‘The 
Paris firm of Pleyel has built a new instrument according 
to Méor’s plans, and on this piano the inventor demon- 
strated his ideas to an invited audience of musicians. 
Moor’s piano has two keyboards, like the organ, the second 
keyboard being tuned an octave higher; moreover it 
possesses an octave coupler, thus making all octave passages 
in the ordinary manner superfluous. 

The results obtained by the skillful management of these 
technical improvements seemed indeed astonishing. The 
new piano sounds like two pianos, like an orchestra or an 
organ; new sound effects of the most surprising kind can 
be achieved and many technical difficulties in playing dis- 
appear entirely. Mme. Moor, a pianist of consummate skill, 
played a long program of monumental works by Bach, 


ARNOLD SCHONBERG AT REHEARSAL WITH 
THE VIENNA STRING QUARTET 
Left to right: Stutschewsky, cellist; Khuner, second violin; 
(standing) Arnold Schénberg; Rudolf Kolisch, first violin, 
and brother-in-law and disciple of Schénberg; and Dick, 
viola, (Especially drawn for the Musica. Courter by B. 
F. Dolbin.) 





Chopin and Liszt, illustrating the immense progress in piano 
playing obtainable by the new instrument. 


PIATIGORSKY’s FINE PERFORMANCE 

Heinz Unger has finished his season’s work. His last 
concert showed him in best form, and his manner of con 
ducting Beethoven’s eighth symphony and Strauss’ Till 
Eulenspiegel gave convincing evidence of his great talent 
as orchestral leader. Ernest Bloch’s Shelomo had its first 
performance in Berlin on this occasion. The Hebrew pathos, 
the gorgeous Oriental color and the fantastic character of 
this strong and remarkable score made a profound im 
pression, thanks to Unger’s fine conducting and to Gregory 
Piatigorsky’s admirable rendering of the difficult cello part 
Piatigorsky certainly belongs to the élite of cello players; 
he seems predestined for a successful international cafeer. 

The Bruno Kittel chorus, one of the best of its kind, 
celebrated the anniversary of its foundation, twenty-five 
years ago. Three festival concerts showed the extraordinary 
capacities of the chorus and its high standing in the musical 
life of Berlin. A mixed program of shorter pieces, Bee 
thoven’s Missa Solemnis and Verdi’s Requiem were selected 
for these concerts. Huco LEICHTENTRITT. 


MENGELBERG’S RETURN A TRIUMPH 


Schmitz Makes Impressive Debut—Jelly d’Arnayi’s Success 

AMSTERDAM.—The last orchestral concert in the Con 
certgebouw was a festive occasion, as it marked the return 
of Willem Mengelberg after his long illness. Not a seat 
in the hall was left unoccupied, and when the conductor 
entered he was hailed with a joyous and prolonged demon- 
stration. The evening was devoted to Beethoven, the pro 
gram comprising the Coriolanus Overture and the first and 
third symphonies. At the close Mengelberg was kept 
bowing for fully fifteen minutes. 

An interesting sonata evening, again all Beethoven, was 
given by the young violinist, Georg Kuhlenkampff, and the 
well-known pianist, Frederic Lamond. At first they seemed 
strangely ill matched, belonging, as they do, to two differ- 
ent generations. But they soon proved the contrary, for 
Lamond showed such elasticity of style that each phrase 
and accent was in perfect accord, and the whole perform- 
ance one of rare beauty. 

The pianist, E. Robert Schmitz, made a deep impression 
at his debut here both as soloist with the orchestra and in 
recital. This was partly due to his unique program, which 
comprised Bach and Debussy, but largely to his unusually 
fine intellect as revealed in his interpretations. 

The Hungarian violinist, Jelly d’Aranyi, had a great svc 
cess at her recent recital. She is an artist of irresistible 
charm, the fiery temperament of her race being well bal 
anced by a superior intelligence. K. S$ 





SprwAKowsky TouRING ITALY 

VeNIcE.—Jascha Spiwakowsky, brilliant Russian pianist, 
gave the first concert of his Italian tour in this city with 
signal success. Fresh from his recent triumphs in Vienna, 
Spiwakowsky created an impression here that has been un- 
equalled for many years. His marvellous performance of 
Brahms’ F minor sonata, in particular, aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the press, while the capacity audience went wild 
over the Chopin and Liszt pieces. This unusual success was 
repeated in Bologna, the artist’s next stop, oP ya 

Sprwakowsky Has Ovation In RoME 

Rome.—Jascha Spiwakowsky’s recent piano recital here, 
with its interesting program of Bach-Liszt, Brahms, Reger, 
Palmgren and Chopift, was played with an astonishing technic 
and beautiful tone. It won him one of the warmest ovations 
of the season. ie 

GENoA AccLAIMsS SPIWAKOWSKY 

Genoa.—The Italian tour of Jascha Spiwakowsky, which 
began at Venice and carried the artist through the music cen- 
ters of Italy within ten days, has been a series of great 
triumphs. Venice, Milan, Turin, Florence, Pisa, Rome and 
Genoa have acclaimed this new artist as one of the great 
pianistic stars of the age. Following the termination of his 
tour at Brescia, Spiwakowsky was to proceed immediately to 
Germany to fill a number of engagements there and to give a 
recital in Berlin on April 2. M. P. 

MAHLER TABLET FoR MAHLER’s Home City 

IcLaAu (CzECHOSLOVAKIA).—The Municipal council of this 
city has unanimously resolved to erect a memorial tablet to 
Gustav Mahler, conductor-composer, who, though born at 
Kalischt in Bohemia, spent the larger portion of his young 
years in this Moravian city. It was here that Mahler went 
to school and wrote his first youthful compositions. R. P. 

New “GENERALS” 

Municu.—Dr. Karl Bohm, a young Viennese conductor 
of the Munich State Opera, who has just conducted Paul 
von Klenau’s The School for Scandal with notable success 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











at its local premiere, has been appointed General Musical 
Director of the Landestheater at Darmstadt, thus succeeding 
Josef Rosenstock who goes to Wiesbaden as successor to 
Klemperer. Another very young new “General” is Paul 
Schmitz from the Stuttgart Opera, who is mentioned as a 
probable candidate for the same post at Braunschweig. 


SMETERLIN Rouses PHLEGMATIC AUDIENCE 

CopENHAGEN.—The Polish pianist, Jan Smeterlin, who has 
already won great renown in Denmark, drew a full house 
for his only concert this season. After Bach’s A minor pre- 
lude and fugue from the Well-Tempered Clavichord, fol- 
lowed Brahms’ variations on a theme by Paganini, which 
has already been played here several times this season. Smet- 
erlin treated the enormous difficulties with which this work 
abounds with an almost nonchalant superiority and displayed 
a dynamic delicacy and rare rhythmic buoyancy ‘which lent 
these works an unwonted splendor. His Chopin also showed 
fine musicianship, and our constitutionally slow audience 
showed enormous and spontaneous enthusiasms. G 


MASCAGNI TO OPEN UNDERGROUND THEATER 
Rome.—A new underground theater, La Quirinetta, so- 
called because it is directly under the Teatro Quirino, will be 
opened by Mascagni. He will conduct his Zanetto on this 
occasion. ye 


VIENNA STAATSOPER BALLET FOR FRANKFORT FESTIVAL 

FRANKForT.—An important feature of this summer’s 
Frankfort Festival Weeks will be a guest season of the 
Vienna Staatsoper Ballet. An arrangement has just been 
reached whereby this famous body will give a series of per- 
formances at Frankfort during the early summer, comprising 
a ballet, The Shepherds, after music by Mozart, and Schu- 


mann’s Carnival, in Heinrich Krdller’s choreographic ar 
management, as produced in Vienna. R. 
WEINGARTNER’S VIENNA FAREWELL 
ViENNA.—At the eighth and last Philharmonic Concert of 
the season, Felix Weingartner made his farewell appearance 
at the head of this organization whose official director he has 
been for the last nineteen years. The program ended with 
Brahms’ second symphony, the one with which Weingartner 
made his Vienna debut thirty-one years ago. In his farewell 
speech he said, among other things, that he intends to record 
his Vienna experiences in a book. P. B. 
LeHar’s GRAND OPERA FOR JERITZA? 
ViENNA.—It is announced that Franz Lehar’s long awaited 
grand opera, Romance (after Edward Sheldon’s play), is 
now completed and that the leading role is to be sung at the 
premiere by Marie Jeritza. Romance is Lehar’s first grand 
opera since Tatjana, produced at Briinn (Jeritza’s home city) 
long before the world success of Lehar’s first real “hit,” The 
Merry Widow. B. 
VIENNA STAATSOPER NOVELTIES 
ViennA.—Among the novelties which director Schalk has 
acquired for next season is Erich Korngold’s new ogera, 
The Miracle of Heliane; Julius Zaiczek Blankenau’s opera, 
Empress Theodora; and The Disturbed Siesta, a ballet by an 
Austrian lady composer, resident at Java and writing under 
the pseudonym of Linda Bandara. Josef Kalenberg, tenor from 
Cologne, and Erich Wildhagen, baritone from Munich, are 
among the newly engaged artists, also Lili Claus, a Viennese 
coloratura soprano. Lucy Weidt, the Staatsoper’s Isulde, 
will retire at the end of the current season, also Berta 
Kiurina, who came back to the Staatsoper at the beginning 
of his season after an interval of four years. Pr; 3. 


SIEGFRIED WaGNER To Conpuct In Lonpon 
Lonpon.—Siegfried Wagner’s London debut as a con- 
ductor will take place on April 7 at one of the British Broad- 
casting Concerts in Albert Hall. His appearance is being 
eagerly awaited by English music lovers. M.S 
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formance of Elijah. The singer will fill a group of Cana 
dian engagements this month and immediately after Easter 
starts on a short tour of New York State. Early this sum- 
mer she will appear in concert in England and Italy, and 
her management has already signed a contract for an ap 
pearance with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra for Octo 
ber 24. 


Twilight Miusiaaiion ‘of Milwaukee 
Twilight Musicales of Milwaukee (Wis.), well 
Margaret Rice, closed on March 20, after ten 
seasons of success. In response to many re 
Milwaukee music lovers, this series will be 
given next season on Monday evenings instead of Sunday 
afternoons, under the name of the Fine Arts Course. It 
is planned to include in this not only musical events similar 
to those given in the past but also such other productions 
in the field of the allied arts as may be available. Attrac- 
tions already engaged for next season are Edward Johnson, 
the Theater Guild Company of New York in Shaw’s Arms 
and the Man, The Beggar’s Opera by the English company 
which is coming to America for a brief tour after a four 
years’ run at the Lyric Theater in London; Guy Maier, 
Lee Pattison and Arthur Shattuck in an ensemble program 
for three pianos. <A fifth event will be announced later 
when definite dates may be given for all attractions As 
heretofore it will be the aim to present artists and programs 
that will appeal to the most cultivated taste in the com 
munity and maintain the high standards that have distin- 
guished the Musicales, 
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Paul Althouse Again Scores 


When Paul Althouse recently appeared in Johnstown, Pa., 
a warm reception as is usually the 
case with this popular artist. The Johnstown Tribune said 
that “Paul Althouse, the great operatic tenor, took us up 
into the clouds in his first group of songs in French. In 
his aria, the tenor gave us some of the finest singing we 
have heard. Mr. Althouse gave us everything in vocal con 
trol in his group of songs. Ww hat joy in the free, unadulter- 
ated expression of the human voice.” And the Johnstown 
Democrat added its bit of praise in the following: “line 
operatic style. The aria was a fine example of Mr 
Althouse’s abilities. It was exceptionally well sung. Mr 
Althouse’s songs were a delightful treat.” 
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Abby Morrison in Opera Soliloquies 
well known in theatrical circles, 
to sing and act the Opera 


Pilar Morin, 
Abby Morrison 
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“A marked example of a convincing, artistic success.” 
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ELEANOR SAWYER, 
who has just finished her second and most successful 
season with the Chicago Civic Opera 


Soliloquies which she has given with success in New York 
and the South. February 18 Miss Morrison was well 
received in one of these programs at the Hotel Plaza in 
New York that she will give another one at the Mayfair 
Theater on May 3. 


sO 


Auer for Cites Mudie College 


The Chicago Musical College takes pride i 
able to secure again Prof. Leopold Auer, 
master school 1927. A_ biography of 
violinist and master teacher unnecessary, 
who do not know, it might 
be said again that it was for 
Prof. Auer that Tschaikow- 
sky composed the great con- 
certo in D for violin, and 
many other composers in 
Russia and other European 
countries paid him similar 
homage. 

The Chicago Musical Col- 
lege asks that patrons who 
intend to avail themselves 
of the rare opportunity to 
study with Prof. Auer be 
informed that this famous 
teacher will not instruct 
more than three pupils daily 
for four days a week. The 
number that will be able to 
take advantage of Prof. 
Auer’s teaching is therefore 
strictly limited, and once his 
teaching time filled to 
periods per week, it will be impossible to enlarge it. 

Those who will not have an opportunity to join his 
private class will be permitted to be present at his classes 
as auditors. This arrangement will permit a limited num- 
ber of advanced violinists and teachers to hear the re- 
nowned violinist’s methods of teaching—an opportunity of 
inestimable worth,—but it will not allow any individual at- 
tention to be given them by Prof. Auer or that they inter- 
rupt lessons by asking questions. Personal communication 
during each will be permitted only to those stu 
dents taking lessons. However, Mr. Auer will be glad to 
answer questions at the close of each session of teaching. 

Prof. Auer 
one personal lesson 
awarded for the 
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PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


the extent of twelve lesson 


is 


session 


two fellowships, each comprising 
These fellowships will be 
summer at the Chicago Musical 
College. Those desirous of obtaining full details concern- 
ing Prof. Auer’s free fellowships are advised to communi- 
cate with the secretary of the Chicago Musical College at 
70 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
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Annie Louise David in Benefit Recital 
Annie Louise David, harpist, 
recently given at the Civic Repertory Theater for the benefit 
of the building fund of the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors. Miss David played a number in 
manuscript specially written for her by Kostelmatz and 
entitled Lake Louise. Her second group included two num- 
bers by Debussy and one by Ravel. The other artists on 
the program were Charlotte Lund, Samuel Ljungvist and 
N. Val Pavey. 

Miss David is now 
and Cuba for next 
Barzelay, violinist. The harpist will 
spring, returning in time for her annual 
fornia under the management of Alice 
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Zoe Cheshire Forms New Quartet 


Cheshire, 


Zoe harpist and teacher, has formed a new trio 
for harp, violin and voice. The formation of this new 
organization has been mainly for the purpose of giving 
concerts in hospitals. The trio, which has as its personnel 
Zoe Cheshire, harp; Angelyne Nelson, soprano, and Fer- 
nando Bignon, violinist, gave a concert at the New York 
Hospital on March 26 


Telva’s Style and Siniteeenanded Praised 


After Marion Telva, of the Metropolitan Opera, sang 
the Bach St. John’s Passion with the Society of the Friends 
of Music at Town Hall on March 6, Olga Samroff said that 
the singer “showed excellent style and understanding in fit- 
ting into the. general scheme. ” And the Herald Tribune 
found that Miss Telva “sang very expressively, with good 
quality of tone, in the sustained parts of Es ist Vollbracht.” 
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Moscow’s Elaborate Plans for Beethoven 
Festival 

Moscow.—The Russian government has been preparing an 
elaborate celebration of the Beethoven Centenary which 
will be in charge of a special commission, headed by Lun- 
acharsky, minister of education. The plans center around 
a public meeting held in honor of Beethoven’s memory in 
the State Opera House. There will also be a series of 
free concerts, devoted to the master’s symphonic and cham- 
ber music, given in various parts of the city. Further, a 
special play has been written typifying the composer’s lonely, 
tragic life. It is called The Moonlight Sonata and excerpts 
from his works have been arranged as incidental music. 
Elinson, a young Russian pianist, has already played all 
the thirty-two piano sonatas in a series of five recitals and 
the orchestra without a conductor will devote five of its 
concerts to the performance of all the symphonies. Also 
an official delegation of six, including Alexander Glazounoff 
and Nikolai Miaskovsky, will be sent to the musical his- 
torical congress to be held in Vienna in connection with the 
Beethoven Festival there. B. 
Hour in New York 
was one of the features during the 
was elaborately held in New York. 
to the memory of the great Bonn 


Beethoven 

The Beethoven Hour 
Beethoven Week which 
This particular tribute 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date dhd to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given. to which intending candidates 
may apply directly tor further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note. ] 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Manuscripts (Chamber and Orchestra Music) 
should be sent under nom de plume to William B. 
Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., New York. 

Hot Springs Centennial Celebration Club—$1,000 
for best historical scenario concerning Hot Springs, 
around which pageant may be built. For further in- 
formation address F. Leslie Body, Chamber of 
Commerce, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Musical Fund Society (Philadelphia)—$10,000 in 
prizes for chamber music compositions of from three 
to six instruments—first prize, $5,000; second $3,000; 
third, $2,000. Compositions must be submitted before 
December 31, 1927, to J. H. Ingham, 1213 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Infantry Journal—$1,500 for marching song, ex- 
pressing spirit of the Doughboy. Contest closes July 
1. For further information address Infantry Journal, 
Washington, D. C. 

International Society for Contemporary Music, 
American Section—Modern chamber and orchestra 
music by American composer wanted for annual 
European Festival. Write to the Chairman of the 
Music Committee, Frank Patterson, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Chicago Musical College—Free fellowships for 
Summer Master School offered by Auer, Grainger, 
Boguslawski, Witherspoon, Amato, Hageman, Same- 
tini, Courboin, Parks, Demorest and Mme. Hinkle. 
For application blanks write Chicago Musical College, 
70 East Van Buren’ St., Chicago, IIl. 

National Opera Club—$1,000 for trained woman 
singer ready for concert or opera. Before April 15. 
Address Baroness Katherine Evans Von Klenner, 1730 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Four first 
prizes of $500 each and four seconds of $150 each in 
Young Artists’ Contests for male and female voices, 
violin and piano. Contests held at National Biennial, 
Chicago, Ill., April 18-25. For details address E. H. 
Wilcox, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Estey Organ Co.—Scholarship offered to American 
organist for study next summer at the School of 
Music, Fontainebleau, France. Address Frank 
Wright, 46 Grace Court, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Guggenheim Memorial Foundation for Advanced 
Study Abroad—Fellowship of about $2,500 per year, 
open to men and women of unusual talent in any 
branch of Art. Address Foundation, at 2300 Persh- 
ing Square Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Associated Glee Clubs of America.—$500 cash to 
composer of best male chorus composition submitted 
prior to December 1, 1927. Address Associated Glee 
Clubs of America, 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. 

Associated Glee Clubs of America.—$100 for the 
best song-poem submitted before December 1, 1927. 
Address: 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. 

Fontainebleau School of Music.—Two vocal scholar- 
ships of $300 each, one for baritone or bass and one 
for tenor. Address School Office, 119 East Nineteenth 
Street, New York. : 

Society of Friends of Music—$1,000 for an original 
cantata. Address: Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd 
Street, New York. 

Chicago Musical College—Preliminary competitions 
in Central Theater, April 11-20, inclusive. Prizes 
oftered at these preliminaries are a Mason & Hamlin 
grand piano, Conover grand piano, Vose & Sons grand 
piano, and a valuable old violin. Final competition in 
Orchestra Hall, May 7, evening. 

Music Branch of the Combined Arts Association of 
Santa Barbara, Cal.—International competition open to 
composers of the world, offering a prize of $1,000 for 
string quartet. Manuscripts to be sent in not later 
than February 15, 1928, to George W. MacLellan, 
manager, 914, Santa Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. 
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master was held on the evenings of March 19 and 26. On 
both occasions Walter Damrosch gave explanatory talks. 
The first evening was devoted to the Fifth Symphony, the 
Musical Art Quartet assisting followed by the Allegretto 
and Presto from the quartet op., 59, No. 2. At the second 
meeting Mr. Damrosch lectured on the Ninth Symphony, 
assisted by a vocal quartet for the choral passages. The 
quartet included Olive Marshall, soprano; Grace Leslie, 
contralto ; Charles Stratton, tenor, and Frederick Baer, bar- 
itone. 


William J. Reichard Active as Manager 


Reading, Pa., has a concert manager whose motto is “Do 
more for others than you would have them do for you.” 
His name is William J. Reichard, and according to report 
he lives up to his slogan and has gained for himself countless 
friends, Although he has not had the use of his legs since 
he was three years old, Mr. Reichard is a’ busy business 
man, having under his management various vaudeville acts, 
artists, entertainers and the Colonial Serenaders Dance Or- 


chestra. He is particularly proud of his dance orchestra, 


WILLIAM J. REICHARD 


and well he might be, for it is unusually fine for an organ- 
ization of its kind in a city the size of Reading.  , 

Mr. Reichard is interested in many other things besides 
music, scenario writing, aeroplaning, automobiling, etc., being 
among the activities he enjoys. Always ready with a smile, 
despite the trials of a career as a concert manager, Mr. 
Reichard is well liked by his friends and business associates. 


Hellerau School Re-Engaged for Italy 

ViennA.—Following the great success achieved by the 
dance group of the Hellerau School of Rhythmic Culture at 
the 1924 Classic Festival, given in the wonderful old Greek 
open-air theater at Syracuse (Italy), the dancers of this 
school have been re-engaged this year to appear in the 
same locality. The dance group of the school has this sea- 
son toured Germany, Poland, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia 
with signal success. The 1927 summer courses of the 
school, held at the beautiful old ex-Imperial Castle of 
Laxenburg (near Vienna), will be from July 7 to August 
3, and from August 7 to September 3, respectively. R. P. 


W. Otto Miessner Engaged for Chicago Musical 
™~ 
College 2 
The Chicago Musical College will have many importaft 
guest teachers during its 1927 summer master school, and 
one of the most important engagements is that of W. Otto 
Miessner, who is justly regarded as one of the remarkable 
ones among American musicians who are applying them- 
selves to the development of public school music. In 1910 





PROGRAM OF THE BONN 
BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL 


Bonn.—The Beethoven Festival which is to take 
place here in May and which has the official sanction 
of President Hindenburg, has published the following 
program: 

May 22, 11:30 a.m. 
before the Beethoven monument. 
under the direction of Heinrich Sauer. 7:30 pm.- 
Missa Solemnis conducted by T. Max Anton. 

May 23, 7:15 p.m.—First Symphony, E flat major 
piano concerto, third symphony. Conductor, Siegmund 
von Hausegger. 

May 24, 7:15 p.m.—String Quartet in E minor (op. 
59, m. 2), Trio for Piano, Clarinet and Cello in B 
major (op. 11), String Quartet in A minor (op. 132). 

ay 25, 7:00 p.m.—Violin Concerto and Ninth 
Symphony, conductor Fritz Busch 

May 26 (Ascension Day), 11:00 a.m.—Septet in E 
flat major (op. 20), Piano Sonata (op. 111) and the 
Song Cycle, An die ferne Geliebte. 

The soloists for the festival include Elly Ney, Kar! 
Erb, Adolf Busch and Edwin Fischer. 


Celebration on Minster Place 
Che music will be 











Mr. Miessner’s ever growing reputation led to his appoint- 
ment as supervisor of music at Oak Park, Ill. In 1914 he 
became director of the School of Music at the Milwaukee 
State Normal School. In 1923-24 Mr. Miessner was presi- 
dent of the National Music Supervisors’ Conference. As a 
composer, particularly of music for his own special field, 
Mr. Miessner has been active. He has written Art Song 
Cycles for children and has made numerous contributions to 
the ten volumes of the Progressive Music Series of which 
he, together with others, was editor. In the larger forms 
Mr. Miessner has composed an overture and a sonata for 
piano. He will give no private 
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UNSURPASSED OPPORTUNITY 
for the 


MUSICALLY GIFTED 


In The Curtis Institute of Music, an unparalleled opportunity is 
ifforded young men and women with the talent and will to succeed, 


to bring their musical gifts to the highest pitch of development. 


The Curtis Institute is endowed as a non-commercial school of 
instruction in the higher branches of music. 

In this wholly novel institution, artists who are the world's 
dividual instruction in voice, 


1 | 


Drass and percussion 


acknowledged music-masters offer in 
pianoforte, “violin, cello, harp, wood-wind, 
instruments, vocal repertoire and opera, orchestral technique and 
routine, and composition. 


ore wealth c : 

Mere wealth cannot open the doors to instruction from a faculty 
of such surpassing distinction; yet regardless of means or the lack 
of them, every one of these distinguished teachers is eager to serve 
positive talent regardless of whence it springs. 

For those who can pay, the tuition fees are very moderate. To 
those of exceptional talent who cannot pay, financial exemption is 
granted. 

For further information address 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


402 Rirrennouss Square, Puraperesia, Pennsyivania 
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WAPALANDOWSKA’S 


ART CENTER 
SAINT-LEU-LA-FORET 


(25 minutes from the Gare du Nord—PARIS) 
os 


COURSES in the INTERPRETATION 
MUSIC of the PAST 


Instrumentalist—Singers—Chamber Music 
May 27—August 19, 1927 


Monday and Friday Afternoons 


Address all inquiries to: Secretary of Mme. LANDOWSKA, 
Steniway Hall, New York 


After April 10: SAINT LEU-LA-FORET, (Seine, Oise) FRANCE 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The rare treat of a program given over 
entirely to Wagner was realized in the thirteenth pair of 
concerts offered by Rudolph Ganz and the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Ganz began with the familiar Flying 
Dutch man overture. Three excerpts from the Ring, Forest 
Murmers, Siegfried’s Journey down the Rhine, and Sieg- 
fried’s Death and Funeral March were majestically played 
and evoked much appreciative enthusiasm. Excerpts from 
the third act of Die Meistersinger and the finale from Got- 
terdammerung, both gloriously given, completed the purely 
orchestral part of the program. Mr. Ganz was recalled 
many times to acknowledge the appreciation of the audience. 
Rudolph Laubenthal, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, was 
the soloist. He sang Lohengrin’s Narrative, and the ap- 
plause following his last note fairly rocked the house. For 
an encore he gave Lohengrin’s Farewell. His second num- 
ber on the program was the Prize-Song from the Meister- 
singer, and as an encore he gave that most beautiful Love 
Song from Die Walkure 

At the sixteenth hn the City Club Chorus, directed by 
John Bohn, contributed to the program of the afternoon. 
Their singing was most effective and was warmly received. 
Mr. Ganz and the Orchestra gave a melodious program of 
Glinka, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Tschaikowsky, repetitions 
from the heavier programs, thus giving all audiences the 
opportunity of hearing these works 

Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra gave 
a concert at the Odeon. Hearing a program of ultra-classic 
and ultra-modern works given by this organization proved 
a breath taking experience to the audience. 

Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, and one of the renowned Pianists of the world, 
appeared in a recital for the benefit of the Community Music 
Schools Foundation. As this was his only recital here this 
season the house was packed beyond its capacity. He began 
his program with the Schumann Symphonic Studies, which 
he played with unequalled fire and feeling. His exquisite 
playing of the Moonlight Sonata again acclaimed the classic, 
masterly musicianship of his Beethoven. In MacDowell’s 
March Wind the fury of a great gale was loosened on the 
keyboard. In Grieg’s lovely Ballade, Mr. Ganz unwove with 
artistic wizardry all the mystic poignancy of Scandinavian 
harmonies. Valse Jubilee and Mignon’s Lied, his Liszt 
numbers, were beautifully played. L’Isle Joyeuse and Re- 
flections in the Water entirely substantiate Mr. Ganz’ repu- 
tation as an interpreter of Debussy. 

Margery Maxwell, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
and David Earle, St. Louis pianist, gave a joint recital at 
the Sheldon Memorial. Miss Maxwell captivated her audi 
ence with her lovely voice and charming manner. Mr 
Earle’s well balanced program of classic and modern music 
showed thorough understanding and musicianship 

The -playing of the Bach concerto in D minor for three 
pianos was the outstanding feature at the seventeenth “pop” 
concert. The pianists were Clara Meyer, David Earle and 
Leo Miller. The audience received them warmly and they 
were obliged to repeat the last movement as an encore. The 
orchestra, led by Mr. Ganz, played Saint-Saens Military 
March from the Algerienne Suite in the quick tempo of 
the military band. The Tannhauser overture, always a 
favorite, was given with stirring majesty and_ entirely 
merited the applause it received. Rubinstein’s Kammenoi 
Ostrow, Debussy’s Suite of Orchestra and Hosmer’s South 
ern Rhapsody completed the program ©. K 


Schelling Participates in Children’s Crusade 


Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president of the National 


Federation of Music Clubs, has launched the nation wide 
Children’s Crusade which seeks to gather from all the chil 
dren touched in any way by these thousands of music clubs 
pennies, nickels and dimes that are to be contributed to the 
Petersborough Endowment of the MacDowell Association 
The campaign is to be brought to an end in April when, 
during the Biennial of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs to be hel d in Chicago, the money collected will be 
formally handed over to Mrs. MacDowell, Mrs. Kelley is 
confident that she will raise a hundred thousand, even more! 
Ernest Schelling heard about Mrs. Kelley’s Children’s 
Crusade, and at his Philharmonic Children’s concert yn 
February 19, when he gave an all-American program, he 
talked about MacDowell, said a few words about the Colony, 
and showed a model of the Log Cabin which Mrs. Elihu 
Root, Jr., had made. Then on the spur of the moment he 
spoke of the hildren’s ( and suggested that each 
child in his audience bring a penny at the next concert 
March 5—and drop it down the chimney of the little Log 
Cabin as a contribution to the Children’s Crusade. Here 
peated this request at the afternoon concert. At the March 
5 the pennies came in, an avalanche of them, in 


» concert, 
paper bags and c andy boxes and pickle bottles and cold cream 


rusade 


MUSICAL COURIER 


jars—in all, about 15,000. At the last children’s concert of 
the season on March 19, Mr. Schelling made formal pre- 
sentation of this hogshead of pennies to Mrs. Kelley and 
the MacDowell Association. 


Opera at La Scala 


MiLtan.—There is no denying that the absence of Arturo 
Toscanini takes the brilliant edge off the opera season at 
Milan’s famous theater, La Scala. The feature event of the 
first part of the season was the appearance as conductor of 
Pietro Mascagni, famous composer and idol of the Italian 
musical public. His first performance was on December 
19, leading the familiar double bill made up of his own 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci. It was 
the first time he had ever conducted at La Scala, and when 
he came in to take his place the public greeted him with a 
long ovation of cheers and applause which seemed as if it 
would never end. The cast was a good one, the Alfio of 
that fine baritone, Benvenuto Franci standing out especially. 
A new tenor, Merli, was the Turriddu, and Bianca Scacciati 
the Santuzza. Needless to say, there was another ovation 
after the immortal Intermezzo. Mascagni’s own leading 
was interesting, differing materially from most of those to 
which we are accustomed. He occasionally indulged in 








“Her voice has the great 
charm of being always 
perfectly in tune.” 


The New York Evening Post said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano, for 
merly Opera Comique and Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 








excessively slow tempi. Franci won another unusual suc- 
Tonio in Pagliacci, and Pertile made a splendid 
Canio. Scenery and costumes for both operas were new 
and in the best style. 

Turandot was revived at the end of December with the 
new Liu, Rosetta Pampanini, who was well received. On 
the last day of the year Andrea Chenier had a performance 
with a soprano new at La Scala, Maria Llacer-Casali, mak- 
ing an instantaneous success as Maddalena. On December 
rch L’Amore dei Tre Re was added to the season’s repertory. 

arlo Morelli, the Chilean baritone (who, by the way, is a 
“ raduate engineer of the University of Michigan) made an 
excellent Manfredo. Panizza conducted. The reception of 
this opera was rather indifferent. 

Mascagni enjoyed another triumph with the presentation 
of his opera, Iris; the famous Hymn to the Sun brought 
forth a perfect storm of applause. It was the same cast 
known here in previous seasons, headed by Pampanini, 
Pertile, Paci, and Walter. The success with the public 
was immense. G. G. 


cess as 


Henry Clancy to Sing New Songs 

The New York People’s Symphony Concerts, founded: by 
Franz X. Arens and now under the management of his son, 
Egmont Arens, will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary 
with a concert at Washington Irving High School on 
April 15. For this event Franz X. Arens has composed 
three songs, entitled A Death Song, When I Gaze Into 
Thine Eyes and Will o’ the Wisp, which are to be sung by 
Henry Clancy, tenor, for the first time, assisted by Max 
Jacobs and his orchestra. 


Gala Week for Edward Johnson 
Another gala week for Edward Johnson of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company! He broke his record of five ap- 
pearances in the eleven days by singing four times in a 


April 7, 1927 
week. Worse—or better than that—twice in less than two 
days. On Saturday, March 5, he sang Faust, possibly in 
preparation for Tuesday’s Aida performance for the benefit 
of the Masonic Charities. Although he has about twenty- 
nine roles to his credit now, he had never sung Aida before. 
Another great feat was that he sang twice in less than 
two days—in the big leading roles on Friday night of The 
King’s Henchman and on Saturday at the matinee in 
Pelleas and Melisande. 


DENVER, COL. 


Denver, Co..—Again Denver is indebted to Robert Slack 
for bringing to this city its annual taste of upera. While 
not making undue pretensions, this company gives entirely 
adequate performances, well worth listening to, and pro- 
vides excellent training for young singers with operatic 
aspirations. The Denver engagement this month consisted 
of three operas, Aida, Faust and Rigoletto. 

The Denver String Quartet gave a fine performance of 
the Smetana Quartet, Aus meinem Leben, at the University 
Club. The tone quality and ensemble of this organization 
are constantly taking on greater polish, and both this quartet 
and the work following, Mozart’s quintet in A major for 
clarinet and strings, in which Val P. Hendrich’s admirable 
artistry was a delight, were given splendid readings. The 
ensemble of the Denver String Quartet consisted of Henry 
Trustman Ginsburg, Walter C. Nielsen, Wayne C. Hedges 
and Frank John. 

The Blanche Dingley-Mathews Piano Work gave three 
recitals marking the close of the first semester of this sea- 
son, a large representation of students of this distinctive 
school displaying the careful training they are gaining. 

A Philharmonic concert which the Greeley newspapers 
called the best of the season was given in that city by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra under the capable baton of J. De- 
Forest Cline, and enlisted the services of Blanche DaCosta, 
soprano, of Denver, as soloist. Miss DaCosta selected as 
her principal number Mimi’s Farewell from La Boheme and 
her beautiful, well trained voice, sympathetic interpretation 
and finished artistry gained her a storm of applause. Later 
in the program she gave a charming group of novelties, ac- 
companied by Florence Denny Morrison at the piano. all 
dedicated to Blanche DaCosta. 

The MacDowell Club presented an excellent program for 
its March meeting, the performers being Clara Crane Laws, 
La Veta B. Krohn, Mrs. Tom Patterson Campbell, Florence 
Denny Morrison, and Edith Kingsley Rinquest. 

Mary Upson, organist, gave a recital at St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, her well-constructed program consisting of numbers 
by Bach, Hailing, Guilmant, W. A. Kramer, Boellmann and 
Sorowski. Miss Upson’s technical skill and musical inter- 
pretations were greatly appreciated by a large audience. 


Patton Re-engaged for Cincinnati 


Fred Patton enjoys an unique honor this year in that he 
has been re-engaged for both the Cincinnati May Festival 
and the opera season at the Zoological Gardens there this 
spring and summer. This announcement has double force 
when it is remembered that these two musical enterprises 
are conducted entirely independent of each other. 

Fred Patton was entirely unknown in Cincinnati when 
he made his debut there at the Biennial May Festival in 
1925. Appearing during the week of that Festival in The 
Dream of Gerontius, St. Francis of Assisi, St. John Passion 
and on the final Wagnerian night in excerpts from Tann- 
hauser, Parsifal, and Die Meistersinger, he created nothing 
short of a sensation. 

Since that time Patton has sung fourteen times with the 
Cincinnati Summer Symphony Orchestra under Frank 
Waller, a performance of The Messiah with the May Fes- 
tival Chorus, a broadcasting concert over Station WSAI 
and twenty-two performances with the Zoo Opera Com- 
pany last summer in the roles of Wolfram in Tannhauser, 
Plunkett in Marta, Mephistopheles in Faust, Amonasro in 
Aida, Escamillo in Carmen an} Telramund in Lohengrin. 

At the coming May Festival Patton again sings his former 
part in St. Francis of Assisi, the role of Aeolus in the first 
performance in America of Bach’s Aeolus Appeased and ex- 
cerpts from Boris Godunoff, Sadko and Prince Igor on the 
final evening of the Festival. 

Patton’s engagements at the Zoo this summer begin on 
July 17. He will again be heard in the roles of Wolfram, 
Telramund and as Wotan in Die Walkiire and Count Von 
Walsegg in Isaac Van Grove’s opera, The Music Robber. 

This will bring the total of Fred Patton’s concert, opera 
and oratorio appearances in the city of Cincinnati alone 
during two and a half years to the unprecedented total of 
vee 
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“Impresses Through His Burning Sincerity’’—Warren Storey Smith in the Boston Post 


Address: Management 
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Baldwin Piano 


122 St. Stephen St., Boston Mass. 
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IECZYSLAW HORSZOWSKI, DISTINGUISHED 

POLISH PIANIST, has just returned to Europe to fill 

concert engagements in England, France, Germany, and 
Italy. While in this country ona short tour this winter he 
played three recitals in New York City after which every 
critic agreed with the New York Times that here was a 
“Master Pianist.” In London and Berlin the verdict was the 
same. “Musician and virtuoso are welded together in an artist 
of extraordinary completeness,” wrote Leopold Schmidt of the 
Berliner Tageblatt. Mr. Horszowski is available for a limited 
number of engagements in this country during the season of 
1927-28. 
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program, was not played as a specialty, but as music. The 
Beethoven so-called Moonlight Sonata which followed was 
played as the colossal music drama that it is. This sonata 
has suffered at the hands of students because of the com- 
parative lack of technical difficulties, but as performed by 
Gieseking nothing produced at the Metropolitan is more 
thrilling. The Kinderscenen of Schumann, Children’s 
Corner of Debussy and F sharp minor sonata of Scriabin 
comprised the rest of the program. This great artist plays 
Music, not variations by Gieseking. Even the encores, 
which were legion, were bits of perfection, not just the 
things he had not practised lately. Altogether it was a 
memorable afternoon. 


Efrem Zimbalist 

At Carnegie Hall, March 28, Efrem Zimbalist gave his 
last recital in New York before departing for the Orient. 
There was a capacity audience as was to have been expected. 
The program opened with the Brahms sonata in D minor, 
op. 108; then followed Reger’s A major sonata, for violin 
alone. A third group held selections by Saint-Saéns, Zim- 
balist, Aulin, Tschaikowsky and Sarasate. There were en- 
cores enough to duplicate the program. The artist again 
delighted his hearers by the nobility of his style, the purity 
of his tone, flexibility and lightness of technic, and that 
reverence for the composer which has made the art of 
Zimbalist a notable one, all this coupled with his own re- 
finement and intelligence. The ovation tendered him must 
have gratified even one so accustomed to popular favor 
as Mr. Zimbalist, for it was given without restraint and by 
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an audience “that held many musical celebrities. His ac- 
companiments were excellently played by Emanuel Bay, 
fine work has been noted at former recitals. 


MARCH 29 


Saint Cecilia Club 
largest audience that ever 
the Waldorf-Astoria was that which 
attended the second concert of the twenty-first season of 
the Saint Cecilia Club on March 29. Victor Harris of 
course conducted as usual and did so with his accustomed 
extraordinary mastery which has placed this organization 
among the best women’s choral societies in the world. The 
program opened with the Invocation to St. Cecilia composed 
by Victor Harris for the club in 1914. Following this 
there was an arrangement of three parts of Grieg’s Peer 
Gynt suite, Dawn’s Awakening, In Autumn and Anitra’s 
Dance. The most important number on the program and 
by far the most beautiful was a choral arrangement of 
Wagner's Dreams, and although the program does not say 
so, one suspects that the choral arrangement was made by 
Victor Harris himself. However that may be, the ar- 
rangement is splendid and the exquisite music got its full 
due with the chorus accompanied by a small orchestra. 

There were some amusing features on this program, 
among them a chorus entitled Little Clock by Frank V. 
Van Der Stucken, in which a part of the chorus made from 
the beginning to the end of the piece a monotonous tick- 
tock to which the balance of the chorus sang a musical 
setting. This absurd musical caricature had to be repeated. 


whose 


Probably the gathered in the 


great ball-room of 


April 7, 1927 
Amusing also was Arthur Sullivan’s familiar. Cachucha 
and Finale from The Gondoliers so well known that it 
needs no description. In the second part of the program 
Deems Taylor’s well known cantata, The Highwayman, 
was given, and the final number on the program was a 
composition by Cecil Forsyth entitled To America, set to 
a worth-while poem’ by Alfred Austin. 

It seems to this writer that to remark at this time upon 
the excellencies of the St. Cecilia chorus would certainly be 
superfluous. All that can be said has been said so many 
times in the past that nothing remains but repetitions of 
the same somewhat hackneyed phrases. One can but repeat, 
as was stated above, that there is no chorus anywhere, 
so far as this writer knows, the superior of this one, organ- 
ized so many years ago by Mr. Harris and built up by 
him to the fine perfection it has attained. 


Mischa Levitzki 


Carnegie Hall held a large evening audience of Levitzki 
admirers, who were on hand both to enjoy his art, and to 
bid him “au revoir, but not good-bye,” for the occasion 
marked his farewell recital in New York, prior to a Eu- 
ropean, Oriental, and Antipodean tour, which will engage 
him in foreign parts for about two years. 

Levitzki made his tatest appearance here a matter of high 
artistic enjoyment for his listeners. His talents were at 
their most brilliant height, and he gave them free play. 
The result, as may be imagined, was a series of ovations for 
the popular pianist, who had to add more than half a dozen 
encores before his auditors consented to be appeased. 

He opened his program with a deeply musical reading of 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, and there followed a 
rippling and delightfully crisp performance of Scarlatti’s 
sonata in A major. 

Schumann’s stupendous Etudes Symphoniques brought out 
all the breadth of interpretation, the temperamental resource ; 
and the technical command of which Levitzki is master. It 
was a prodigious achievement. 

Chopin’s F minor Fantasia, in lovely presentation, opened 
the Chopin group, which wound up rousingly with the A 
flat polonaise. 

A novelty was Chasins’ Keyboard Karikatures, which 
were described on the program, as, “a pianist improvising, 
after a contemplation of the masters Rachmaninoff and Go- 
dowsky, in an expression of his reactions to them, — 
their manner only to pay homage to their greatness. 

a jeu d’esprit in which a sense of humor combines with a 
respectful appreciation.” 

The styles of the two composers were parodied cleverly, 
and with a keenly musical sense of fun. 

Another unfamiliar number was a valse-caprice, Diablette, 
by Buzzi-Peccia, a charmingly melodious, well made, and 
rhythmically and harmonically fetching work, with delicate 
(but delightful) touches of modernistic coloring. 

Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude, one of Levitzki’s faithful war 
horses, was a veritable shower of glittering execution, and 
Liszt’s twelfth Rhapsody closed the program in similar stim- 
ulative fashion. 

Bon voyage, and a safe return to Mischa Levitzki. 


Joseph Yasser 


Joseph Yasser, Russian organist, formerly director of 
the organ department of the Moscow Conservatory of 
Music, gave a recital on the great organ in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium on March 29. He played an arrangement of 
Liszt's Totentanz made by himself, this being a set of fan- 
tastic variations on the mediaeval chant of the Dies Irae. 
Following this he played works by Purcell, Weidenhagen, 
Debussy, Bach, Bossi, Yon and Liszt, and one of his own 
very attractive compositions entitled Moment Extatique. 
Mr. Yasser proved himself to be an organist of brilliant 
attainment and was enthusiastically applauded by a large 
audience. : 

Jeanne Le Vinus 


An interesting recital was that of Jeanne Le Vinus, pupil 
of Hilda Grace Gelling, at Steinway Hall on March 29, 
The program included an operatic aria, German, French 
and English songs, and her rendition of them proved that 
she is at her best in the more dramatic things, those in 
which she can give her powerful mezzo soprano voice full 
sway. In fact, hers is a voice which would be heard to 
better advantage in a larger hall than Steinway. In her 
second group Miss Le Vinus was most at home in the 

3rahms and Schumann numbers, not exactly feeling sure 
of herself nor of the mood in Reger’s Maria Wiegenlied. 
As the program progressed Miss Le Vinus’ nervousness dis- 
appeared, and in her fourth group she sang Hue’s J’ai Pleuré 
en Réve with such dramatic intensity that it aroused the 
audience to enthusiastic applause. [II Neige came as a de- 
cided contrast, and was so well received that it was re- 
peated. In the final group, Francisco de Nogero’s My 
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Love is a Muleteer also caught the fancy of the audience, 
and the persistent applause which followed its rendition 
left no doubt that a repetition would have been welcomed. 
Several encores were demanded and given at the conclusion 
of the printed program. It is evident that Miss Le Vinus 
has been well schooled, and that with further study she 
undoubtedly will develop an operatic voice. Her attacks 
were not always accurate at this recital, but that may have 
been due to the exigencies of a New York debut. Ex- 
cellent breath control, however, and clear diction are two 
valuable assets possessed by the singer. 

Sympathetic accompaniments were played at the 
by Margaret Notz. 


piano 


Hans Lange Quartet 


The first public recital of the Hans Lange Quartet took 
place at the Roerich Museum on March 29. The name of 
Lange is well known in musical circles through the asso- 
ciaition of the violinist as assistant to Mengelberg and from 
his earlier reputation, as an authority and talent in the field 
of chamber music. This quartet which Mr. Lange has 
founded within the last year has as additional members, 
Arthur Schuller, second violin; Zoltan Kurthy, viola, and 
Percy Such, cello. It is understood that the new organiza- 
tion is devoting its efforts chiefly to programs of modern 
works, and on this occasion launched on its mission with 
the choice of Vietzlav Novak’s Trio Quasi una Ballata, op. 
27; Zoltan Kodaly’s Serenade, op. 12, for two violins and 
viola, and Casella’s concerto for string quartet. 

The tone quality of the ensemble was magnificent in the 
Novak work, in which Katherine Bacon, pianist, collaborat- 
ed. The composition, in spite of its modernism, flows in a 
melodic line, to which the artists were keenly sensitive and 
in which they made the most of their opportunity. The 
Serenade is a rather chaotic affair, and to those who still 
associate the idea of romanticism with serenades there 
must have seemed lacking the basic element of romance. 
Nevertheless, the artists found enough in the theme which 
dominates and is often repeated to make with it some in- 
teresting ng oo and effective interweaving of instru- 
ments. Mr. Casella’s concerto, given its first hearing last 
season by the Hartmann Quartet at a concert of the Inter- 
national Composers’ League, proved again the ingenious 
ability of the composer at modern idioms. The artists per- 
formed it with a colorful and brilliant ensemble, bringing 
out its unexpected rhythms and modulations to a marked 
degree and gave the closing Canzone an elan and charm of 





spirit. The concert was held under the auspices of the 
Master Institute of United Arts. 
MARCH 30 


Lillian Fuchs 


At Aeolian Hall, on March 30, Lillian Fuchs, violinist, 
winner of the Morris Loeb prize, and for three consecutive 
seasons winner of the Seligman prize for composition, gave 
a highly successful recital in which she fulfilled the prom- 
ise implied in her work of two years ago. Miss Fuchs’ 
playing is in every way artistic, her technic being exception- 
ally good and her temperament ens and vivid. Be- 
ginning her program with a group by Bach-Nachez, she 
continued with the E flat concerto by Mozart, and this was 
followed by compositions of Brahms-Joachim, Franz Kneisel, 
Friedrich Smetana, and The Caprice Fantastique which she 
composed herself and which met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. The young violinist gave a charming and well-selected 
program, which was warmly applauded by her audience. 
Exceptionally favorable press notices attested to the success 
of Miss Fuchs’ recital. Carroll Hollister furnished excel- 
Jent support at the piano. 


New York Trio 


New York Trio, which is composed of 
pianist; Louis Edlin, violinist, and Cornelius 
cellist, gave its final concert of the season at Town 
Hall, March 30. Only two numbers were offered, the B 
minor trio of Beethoven and Smetana’s trio in G minor. 
The magnificent sonorities of the Beethoven work probably 
were never heard to better advantage than as given by this 
highly sympathetic ensemble. The exquisite tonality which 
marks all of the offerings of this body, together with the 
fine accuracy of phrasing and subtlety of interpretation 
were all present in abundance. The Smetana number was 
gratefully received as more or less of a novelty in this 
season where the Beethoven festival has rather crowded 
other composers off the standard programs. Incidentally, 
one wonders at hearing the Smetana opus why this is not 
heard more often. The only explanation seems that there 
are few trios which are capable of giving it authoritative 
renditions. It has real virility, which requires expert 
handling such as the New York Trio is so well equipped to 
give. 
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Schola Cantorum 


John Charles Thomas’s suave and mellifluent baritone 
was the outstanding feature of the program of the Schola 
Cantorum, of New York, in a concert given at Carnegie 
Hall on March 30. Mr. Thomas appeared in two sclo 
groups, one of numbers by Legrenzi, Giordani, and Caris- 
simi, and another of Wolf, Grieg, and Brahms, and Vaughan 
Williams’s The Turtle Dove with the chorus. Mr. Thomas 
possesses a rare charm of authority in addition to his most 
pleasing voice, and as usual he was lionized by his audi- 
ence for his fine work. The well trained chorus of the 
Schola Cantorum showed as usual to excellent advantage. 
Hugh Ross, a young Englishman who has appeared in 
this country before, was the guest conductor, and showed 
a fine technical command of the subject, in addition to a 
vivid and highly imaginative sense of interpretation. 





MARCH 31 





N. Y. Philharmonic: Brahms’ Requiem 


The New York Philharmonic Society, with the notable 
assistance of Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano; Fraser Gange, 
baritone, and the Choral Symphony Society of New York, 
presented Johannes Brahms’ German Requiem, at Carnegie 
Hall, on March 31. Of all the religious chorales there is 


none lovelier nor more deeply solemn than this creation of 
The work is free from those musical 


the great Brahms. 
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platitudes which so often weaken the tonal structure of 
works of this character. Wilhelm Furtwaengler conducted 
with that passionate sincerity which has been his special 
mark of distinction this season. The most vivid spot in 
the somber program was the soprano solo of Miss Rethberg, 
whose pure tones made a really glorious message of the 
Your Heart Shall Be Joyful. Fraser Gange gave his usual 
polished performance, his powerful voice sounding clearly 
against the variegated choral background. The Choral Sym- 
phony Society is a well-balanced unit. Mr. Furtwaengler 
employed it with the same skill as the orchestral unit of 
the Philharmonic Society which supplied the incidental 
music. 
Margaret Northrup 

Margaret Northrup gave a recital at Aeolian Hall on 
March 31 displaying a soprano voice of wide range and good 
quality, as well as a refinement of style and an ability to ex- 
press with decided conviction. Her program was an interest- 
ing one, being made up of five groups, including Italian, 
French, German and English songs and the aria from Il Re 
Pastore by Mozart, with violin obbligato excellently rendered 
by Mitya Stillman. The singer was most successful in the 
songs of lighter vein. Her voice is adapted to these and 
her natural brightness of spirit enables her to achieve effects 
in this field with remarkable ease and individuality. But 
she has also the advantage of having warmth in both her 
higher and lower registers which affords her opportunity 
of contrast. This fact she ably disclosed in her German 
group, which called in some instances for breadth and sus- 
tained legato. Her enunciation is fine, thus enabling the 
listener to follow with ease her every nuance and varied 
ideas which stood her in good stead in her French group. 
It was furthermore particularly noticeable for its delicacy 
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and sensitiveness. Miss Northrup was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, the audience recalling her for encores and showing 
obvious delight both over the songs and also accompani- 
ments of Walter Golde. 


The Singers Club of New York 


The second private concert of the Singers Club of New 
York, under the efficient leadership of A. Y. Cornell, took 
place on the evening of March 31 in Aeolian Hall. The 
organization displayed good tone quality, excellently blended 
harmonies and an alert response to the conductor’s wishes 
that bespoke careful and thorough training. The program 
was varied in content and pleased the huge audience so 
well that encores were demanded and given at the conclusion 
of each group. Among the outstanding selections were 
Lotti’s Crucifixus; Leisring’s O Filii et Filiae; The Song 
of the Golden Calf from Faust; and the Handel-Davidson 
Let Their Celestial Concerts (Samson) A Song of Steel 
by Charles Gilbert Spross, who provided interesting and 
musicianly accompaniments for the evening, also received 


an enthusiastic reception. The assisting artists were Mil 
dred Dilling, harpist, and Fred Patton, baritone. Miss 
Dilling played Allegro Risoluto by H. Renié (first move 


ment from concerto in C minor), and a group of numbers 
by Bach, Debussy, Grandjany and Godefroid. She dis 
played her usual fine artistry and musical proficiency. Mr 
Patton sang Three Cavaliers’ Songs by C. Villiers Stan 
ford in conjunction with the club; Spross’ Song of the 
Sword, a selection from Lehmann’s Persian Garden, and 
Daniel by Enders. He was in fine fettle and his rich bari 
tone voice, as usual, gave great pleasure. The artist’s genial 
personality also enhanced his renditions. It was an eve- 
(Continued on page 20) 





Now Appearing With Success in Opera 
in Italy 


KATHRYNE ROSS 


SOPRANO 





Last evening the opera season opened at the 
Comunale Theater with Aida. ‘The performance 
was a success, although some deficiencies were evi- 
dent, not all of the artists being in full possession of 
their voices, physically and some not quite up to 
the mark in The preparation was 


any respect. 


evidently too hasty. Let us hurry to say, however, 
that there was an exception, the soprano, 
Kathryne Ross, an Aida with a powerful and 
well-trained voice, of fresh and lovely quality. 
the duet in the third act between soprano 
and baritone was perfectly rendered and the public 
burst out in uproarious applause for the two splendid 
artists. (Giornale d'Italia of Rome.) 
The interpreters all sustained their parts in a laud- 
able manner, but the most outstanding of all, 
Kathryne Ross is an artiste with a superla- 
tively fine voice who sang with convincing 
expression. 
and she aroused the the greatest enthusiasm. 


Mattino of Naples.) 


Our public hung on her every note 


(11 


Kathryne Ross was a wonderful Aida with a 
voice full and perfectly trained, luscious and 
magnificent, she was most expressive. Our 
public which knows how to appreciate great art, 
applauded her many times in the open scene, always 
(La 


paying her tribute for her deserved honors. 


Giovine Calabria of Catanzaro.) 





Comments on her recent 
appearance as Aida 
at Catanzaro 


in these performances of Aida at the Comunale, 
the soprano Kathryne Ross won distinction for her- 


self as Aida, uniting with her very beautiful voice, 
(La Tribuna of 
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point of contact : 
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the speed of a piece but for the character of the piece. When 
counterpoint becomes too obvious the beauty 1S blemished 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Ou1o.—At the meeting of the Fortnightly 
Club on March 1 there was a pleasant blending of voices 
and piano, beginning with Eunice Kadel, who played two 
etudes by Poldini, Rachmaninoff’s Elegie and the Capriccio 
by Dohnanyi. Next came a group of duets sung by Mr. 
and Mrs. William Wheeler, including Kaiser’s Say Over 
Again, written for and dedicated to the Wheelers. Marie 
Simmelink Kraft sang a group of songs. Edwin Arthur 
ft furnished Mrs. Kraft’s accompaniments. The pro- 
ram ended with 2 piano group by Mrs. Charles F. Miller. 
the Museum of Art, Louis Vierne, organist of Notre 
Paris, played a delightful program in the garden 
interesting bits as the Bach D minor 
three of his own compositions—Legende, 
Adagio; Carillon de St. Paul 
adagio and finale of the first 
ata from Widor’s fifth sym- 
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toccata and fugue; 
and Carillon; Levy’s 
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phony 
Due to the 


Symphony, at 


number of requests that came to him, Nikolai 
Sokoloff “(just back from a concert tour through the south 
as far as Havana, and looking even more robust than usual) 
dec ided to rept at the Chausson D major concerto for piano, 
string quartet, and accordingly put it on his 
gram. Again the parts were in the 
(Arthur Loesser, pianist, and Andre de 
both members of the faculty of the 
Music, and again the audiences found 
their liking. The perennial favorite, 
Pathetic Symphony, was given at this pair 
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Sophie Brasl 


soloist at the second Singer’s Club 
concert of the and offered one of the artistic high- 
lights of the year with her competent artistry and suave 
vocal style. She was ably accompanied by Louise Lindner. 

direction of J. Van Dyke 
ry light and agreeable pro- 
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_His Program 
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Clarice Balas, made 
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Statler 


provincial. So was Bach. There was little national art 
feeling in his time. 

Romain Rolland says that the Italian influence 
great that Bach’s own son, Johannes, was known as 
vanni Bacchi. 

Too elaborate orchestration of ideas that are 
worthy is just destructive. 

Often the only difference between the ultramodern musi- 
cian and the conservative musician is that the one knows 
music from the beginning until the very latest work, and 
the latter knows music from the beginning until... . forty 
years ago. 

In A Primer of Modern Art by Sheldon Cheney, pub- 
lished a few years ago, we find well stated that “Perhaps 
the most indisputably and completely modern quality is in- 
tensity. The current of life has deepened; the rhythm has 
quickened; improved means of communication multiply the 
sensations that crowd upon us; travel enriches our impres- 
sions and fertilizes the mind; machines assail and toughen 
the nerves; lights are brighter and noises louder than ever 
before. Art cannot remain as quiet as in the past: it must 
not slip back into being merely a refuge from life. IT 
MUST LIVE UP TO ITS AGE’ 

A weak-willed, an impatient, non-self-centered man can- 
not be a composer. He would perish. He could not stand 
it to work twenty, twenty-five years at a cycle without en- 
couragement. 

A German writer of a few years ago said: “It is the 
Pentecostal miracle of the spirit of art that there are always 
a few men on whom it has seized; men whom the spirit 
drives on in mockery, discouragement and disparagement 
to pour out their souls among the haggling throng. 

Are you built out of the stuff that can say with Horace 


Trumbel : 


was so 
Gio- 


thin or un- 


“T can wait 

The world has waited long for me, 

Wait while things go wrong until they 
Or, still better worded by him: “I don’t know where it leads 
me: I go on and on and on. Whether along the road or into 
the wilderness, I follow; I go on and on. The days are mys- 
terious as the nights; and the years, they baffle me. I go on 
and on; something persuades me; something I like the feel 
of; it is veiled but sure. I go on and on; I don’t know what 
it is. I don’t know where it leads me. 1 GO ON AND ON.” 


I can wait for the world 


go right.’ 





was made up of a Bach prelude and fugue; a Beethoven 
sonata, and short numbers by Poldini, Chopin, MacDowell, 
Leschetizky, Paderewski and Moussorgsky, ending with the 
brilliant Rigoletto Paraphrase by Verdi-Liszt. 

In soft flowing draperies Lotta Van Buren came with 
clavichord, virginal and octavina and played three programs, 
one at the Institute of Music on February 17, one on Feb- 
ruary 18 at the Museum of Art, and another at the same 
place on the following afternoon. The last named was a 
special program for children. There was something de- 
cidedly piquant about the old melodies by Rameau, Lully, 
Bach, Byrd and so on, and the good sized audiences that at- 
tended Miss Van Buren’s recitals gave evidence that a little 
of the old time flavor is not amiss even in these strenuous 
davs. 

February 16, the John Carroll University Symphony Or- 
chestra gave a concert in the new Knights of Columbus 
Auditorium with Carlos Salzedo, harpist, as soloist. The 
latter played a group of his own transcriptions of classic 
numbers and another group including Debussy’s En Bateau, 
Le Bon Petit Roi d’Yvetot by Grandjany and three of his 
own compositions. 

In the stately old armor hall of the Museum of Art, the 
choristers of St. Ann’s Church gave a program of liturgical 
music, February 22, under the direction of Edgar Bowman, 
organist and choirmaster. The group of sixty men and 
boys sang the age-old music of the church in this artistic 
and appropriate setting and gave Cleveland a glimpse into 
new beauty. Young Mr. Bowman is an_ indefatigable 
worker in the canse of restoring the beautiful liturgical music 
of the ancient chure h, and one has only to listen to his sing- 
ers doing the Gregorian chants and old canticles to realize 
that his labor of love has not been in vain. 

Once more Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra came to Cleveland, on February 25, under the man- 
agement of Frederic Gonda, and played to a crowded house 
in Masonic Hall during one of the worst blizzards of the 
season. The program began with the Handel overture in 
D minor and continued through the same composer’s delight- 
ful Water Music to the Bach choral prelude, Ich ruf zu dir, 
Herr Jesus Christ and Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor. The fiery conductor seemed to endow these classics 
with surprising vigor and made many of his hearers feel 
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that this was the first time they had ever really listened 
to the beauty of the old music. For the second part of the 
program Stokowski played two nocturnes by Debussy, 
Nuages and Fetes, and played them with inimitable bril- 
liance and verve, ending his inspiring program with Ravel's 
Rhapsodie Espagnole, also gorgeously performed.  E. C. 


Cleveland Institute Notes 

CLEVELAND, Ou10.—Advantages offered to a music student 
for work and for play in Cleveland are made evident in the 
catalogue just received from the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. A six weeks’ summer session, from June 20 to July 
30, is outlined, which inciudes courses ranging from special 
elementary lessons for children to master classes for profes- 
sional and advanced students. A long list of artists’ names 
which makes up the faculty page, includes only one musician 
new to the regular staff—William Simmons, who leaves his 
concert and teaching work in the East to conduct the master 
class in Song Repertory at the Institute, and give a series 
of voice concerts in an annual recital series, and also, class 
and private lessons in voice. 

Mr. Simmons is an American artist who early won fame 
by achieving a scholarship at the Metropolitan School of 
Opera. He has appeared with the New York Symphony, the 
New York Philharmonic, the Chicago Symphony and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. While he has not been able to 
accept, many pupils during the last seven years because of 
his concert ae nts, among those whom he has trained 
are Adele Astaire, George Rasely, Loreeta Sheridan, Frances 
Gershwin, Haru Onuki, and Nola Arndt. Mr. Simmons 
will join such artists as Beryl Rubinstein, who heads the 
Institute piano department, and finds time for teaching be- 
tween concert engagements in this country and abroad, and 
will give the master classes in piano repertory; Victor de 
Gomez, director of the cello department, who will give the 
course in cello re pertory and has been a leader among Cleve- 
land musicians since he joined their circle after leaving the 
Philadelphia orchestra; Josef Fuchs of the Institute orches- 
tra department and concert master of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, who was a graduate of the Institute of Musical Art, and 
formerly a student of Franz Kneisel, Dr. Percy Goetschius, 
and George Wade, and will offer the master course in violin 
pedagogy. The same group of artists—Simmons, Rubinstein, 
de Gomez and Fuchs—will be presented in the series of his- 
torical recitals which are among the outstanding musical 
events in the city each summer. Music for the voice from 
the old Italian opera and oratorios to the French, Italian. 
Russian, English and American moderns will be the subject 
for the series of recitals to be given by Mr. Simmons. Rubin- 
stein will trace music for the pianoforte from the Clavecin- 
ists to Debussy, Ravel and Albeniz. The violin series under 
Fuchs will include literature from the time of Corelli, Nar- 
dini and Handel to Lalo and Saint-Saéns. De Gomez, un- 
covering the history of music for the violoncello will travel 
fom Boccherini to Pizzetti and Miaskowski. 

Among the special courses that the catalogue lists is one 
in theory, with sight-singing and keyboard harmony to be 
given by W ard Lewis. Ruth Edwards will repeat the special 
course in piano pedagogy which offers teachers laboratory 
experience in model methods of teaching; the course is de- 
vised for the teacher who may have an abundant musical 
knowledge, but who lacks the power to transmit that knowl- 
edge to the young child, easily ogg by too much 
technic or too many unintelligible facts. Marie Martin will 
instruct theory to children ac cording to her unique ideas of 
musicianship for young musicians which have been attracting 
national attention. Dorothy Price will give a course of 
elementary piano instruction for children, allowing three les- 
sons a week, and affording opportunity for the small student 
to practice in company with his teacher. 

Regular courses in all branches of music are to be taught 
by the regular faculty. A complete summer course is cred- 
ited as one quarter of a year’s work. In addition to the 
regular classwork there are the advantages of practice in 
the school orchestra; ensemble group, and frequently con- 
certs, supplemented by the cultural opportunities afforded in 
a city as large as Cleveland by museums, theaters, libraries, 
concerts and lectures. A summer session at Western Re- 
serve University and at the Cleveland School of Education 
coincide with the Institute’ Ss, giving students a chance to take 
academic subjects in addition to musical ones. The Insti- 
tute’s students from out-of-town are accommod. ated in the 
attractive Allerton Club residence which combines home at- 
mosphere with hotel service and club privileges, and at 
dormitory fees. Practice rooms, lounges, libraries, swimming 
pool, tennis and squash courts, a root garden and an excel- 
lent dining room are its attractions. 

Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, director of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, who has been with the school since its 
inception, will direct the summer session. 


Bogue-Laberge Managing Organists 
Three organists—Charles Courboin. Marcel Lanquetuit 
and Palmer Christian—appear again under the joint man- 
agement of Bogue-Laberge and Wanamaker Auditorium. 
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ALFRED 


LUMEN 


Pianist 


IN RECITAL 


VIENNESE PIANIST SHOWS SKILL IN RECITAL HERE 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


It is superfluous to speak of Blumen’s technic—it is prodigious, but he has 
temperament, and the brain to control it—an admirable poise and sereniiy 
that certain more celebrated performers sometimes lack.—Chicago Ame; Pe Cee ees 


ican. 





ALFRED BLUMEN PROVES SELF FIRST-RATE PIANIST 
Chicago Daily News. 


He has mastered all the tricks that go into the making of a. musicianly 
style of playing. He bends and flexes his rhythms, builds up climaxes 
and draws out attenuated pianissimos with the best of them. He can 
summon a prodigiously large tone—Boston Transcript. : i 

November 22, 1926 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


He is a technician of exceptional facility, fleetness and vigor. He revealed 
a fine appreciation of the melodic line and rhythm that bespoke a sense of Cincinnati, Ohio 
symmetry.—New York American. : 


Dear Sirs: 


AS SOLOIST WITH CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA I take great pleasure in telling you how 
It was a fine performance, poetic in conception, with power for the broad 
phrases, imagination in the romanza and bravura brilliance for the climax. ° . aad nL ae altel , 
—thage Pei: tiful tone and action, its sonority, is all that 


much I enjoy playing your piano. Its beau- 


can be desired by performer and listener. 
LARGE AUDIENCE ENJOYS PLAYING OF BLUMEN Sincerely, 
He played yesterday with what the French call “le feu sacre,” the divine ALFRED BLUMEN 


spark, temperament plus fine technical display, not only the admirable 
pianist, but the profound musician.—Chicago American. 





BLUMEN VINDICATES LISZT 


He treated the A major concerto to a delicately modelled performance of 
unwavering elegance. His performance was of the sort to keep his entire 
audience seated at the close of the program waiting for another sight of 
the soloist. After his ovation he played an encore.—Chicago Journal. 


CheHaldwin Piano Company 
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| Beloved on Three Continents! 





Mar. 25th—Sailed from New York 
for Milan, La Scala season 


Excerpts from the press: 


“Miss Muzio as Violetta, set the pace 
for the rest of the cast. To it she gave 
the plenitude of her 


rich, luscious tone in all registers with 


vocal resources, 
a clarion ring to her high notes sung 
fortissimi. At other em- 
ployed one of the smoothest and down- 
"Dallas 


times she 


iest mezza-voces ever heard. 
Morning News. 


“Claudia Muzio gave a beautiful in- 
terpretation of the title role (Aida) ; 
her histrionic talents outshadowed only 
by her wonderful soprano voice.”— 


Joplin News Herald. 


“Muzio’s singing of the Vissi d’arte 
aria was a thing of muted beauty.” 


Age-Herald. 


Birmingham 


Management 
Civic Concert Service, Inc. 


DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, President 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


Baldwin Piano Used 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Irene Williams Praised in Opera 


Irene Williams appeared recently as Laura in the Amert- 
can premiere of Erich Korngold’s Der Ring des Polykrates. 
The performance was given by the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company, and that Miss Williams scored a success 
is evident from the following excerpt from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer: “Altogether charming, vocally and in acting and 
appearance, was Irene Williams as the young wife. Her 
voice was crystal clear and her utter lack of affectation was 
irresistible.” An appearance as Micaela in Carmen won this 
tribute from the Philadelphia Bulletin: “Irene Williams 


Kubey-Rembrardt photo 
IRENE WILLIAMS, 
as Laura, the role she created in the American premiere of 
Korngold’s opera, Der Ring des Polykrates. 


made a graceful and appealing Micaela, being ingenuous 
without over-emphasizing the simplicity of Don Jose's coun- 
try sweetheart. The famous aria in the third act revealed 
the purity and sweetness of her voice. She sang it in a 
manner that won her a real ovation.” After a performance 
of Faust, the Philadelphia Public Ledger declared that 
“Irene Williams made a very personable heroine and sang 
the many arias well, notably the Jewel Song. Her acting 
was good throughout, but especially in the closing scene 
where she did her best singing.” 
Devries’ Pupil Active 

Roberta Dodd Crawford, lyric soprano, a student of Mrs. 
Herman Devries of Chicago, who has entered the profes- 
sional field most successfully, has had these dates booked 
to May 6: March 14, Little Rock (Ark.); 15, Marshall 
(Tex.), Wiley College; 18, Bonham (Tex.), home-coming 
benefit, Court House; 24, Fort Worth (Tex. ); 28, Dallas 
(Tex.), Greater Macedonia Baptist Church; April 1, Prai- 
rie View (Tex.), Prairie View N. and I. College; 6, Hous 
ton (Tex.), Coleridge Taylor Choral Club; 7, Beaumont 
(Tex.), Music and Art Society; 11, Baton Rouge (La.), 
Southern University; 13, New Orleans (La.), New Orleans 
High Schools; 15, Atlanta (Ga.), Spelman College; 18, 
Fort Benning (Ga.), Twenty-fourth Infantry Band; 20, 
Birmingham, (Ala.), Shiloh Baptist Church; 22, Memphis, 
(Tenn.), Parents’ and Teachers’ Association ; 23, Pine 
Bluff (Ark.), A. M. and N. School; 25, Pine Bluff, Local 
branch, N. A. A. C. P.; 26, Little Rock (Ark.), Shorter 
College; 27, Little Rock, State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; 29, Hot Springs (Ark.), Roanoke Baptist Church; 
May 2, Nashville (Tenn.), Roger Williams University; 4, 
Louisville (Ky.), St. John Baptist Church, and May 6, 
Terre Haute (Ind.), Music Promoters’ Association. 


Oppenheimer to Book Hawaiian Theaters 


By an arrangement with the Consolidated Amusement 
Co., Ltd., of Honolulu, Selby C. Oppenheimer, San Fran- 
cisco manager, has arranged for the exclusive booking of 
musical artists and attractions in the theaters of that cor- 
poration in Honolulu and other Hawaiian cities. The Con- 
solidated Amusement Co. is owned by San Francisco and 
Honolulu bankers, Louis R. Greenfield of San Francisco 
being president. The theaters are generally devoted to 
the presentation of the better class of motion pictures, but 
by his arrangement with the officers of the corporation, 
Mr. Oppenheimer is able to open up any night at the con- 
venience of the visiting artists. By the terms of the agree- 
ment made, all concert attractions will be booked direct 
with the owners of the theaters through the Oppenheimer 
office in San Francisco. 


Claussen Sings Shoni Role at Metropolitan 

On March 2, Julia Claussen sang a new leading role at 
the Metropolitan— Laura Adorno in La Gioconda. “Claus- 
sen’s per formance was probably the most distinguished of 
the evening, said the New York Herald Tribune. Accord- 
ing to Grena Bennett in the American, “Scandinavia was 
well represented with Larsen-Todsen in the title role and 
Julia Claussen as Laura. Each brought beautiful vocalism 
to her share.” And to quote W. J. Henderson in the New 
York Sun, “Among the women the most distinguished figure 
was Julia Claussen as Laura. This singer has had abundant 
experience in opera of the type represented last night and 
what she had to do she did as one to the manner, if not 
born, at least trained.” 


Walter Golde Active 


During the past twelve months, Walter Golde, at his 
studio in the Steinway Building, has coached and instructed 
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about one hundred singers, several of whom are of outstatid 
ing reputation. Among them are the names of Bruce Beti 
jamin, Anna Case, Richard Bonelli, Jeanne Gordon, Mina 
Hager, Grace Leslie, Kathryn Meisle, Marjorie Meyer, 
Emma Roberts, Princess Tsianina, Helen Traubel, Crystal 
Waters and Anna Graham Harris. During this time Mr. 
Golde has also accompanied more than thirty well known 
artists in public, some of the number being Richard Bonelli, 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Harriet Van Emden, Bruce Benjamin, 
Jeanne Gordon, Ruth Breton, Lula Myz-Gmeiner, Lauritz 
Melchior, Anne Thursfield, Vladimir Resnikoff, Godfrey 
Ludlow, Marjory Maxwell, Max Kaplick, Anna Case, Cur- 
tiss Grove, and Irving Jackson. Surely a wonderful record! 


Rudolph Reuter a “Sensation” on West Coast 


“Reuter’s performance at a recent concert was one of the 
sensations of the musical season,” so said Patterson Greene, 
music critic of the Los Angeles Examiner, in his announce- 
ment of that artist’s reengagement for his third concert 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
direction of Walter Henry Rothwell. Brune David Ussher, 
critic of the Record of that city, said: “Rudolph Reuter is 
a pianist of phenomenally sure, fleet, and enduring technic. 
Of him, too, must be said that he makes coloratura music 
of the keyboard into something poetic. Playing in the first 
movement with great metallic (not pugilistic) tone, Reuter 
could subdue and nuance himself anon. His al fresco, yet 
controlled, playing of the cadenza will be long remembered, 
though the steel-like springiness of his rhythms in the finale 
likewise remain exemplary. Reuter was much feted.” 

Of his appearances with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, the Post said: “De Falla’s work enabled 
Reuter to display his masterly technic with rapid changes 
in tempo and great variety of tone color and shading. . 
The brilliant cadenza he gave with overpowering force, 
and a passion worthy of Rubinstein himself. ” Of his ap- 
pearance in Pasadena, the Post said: “Pianist recalled six 
times at Playhouse Rudolph Reuter enthusiastically 
received . . . The Philharmonic Orchestra Concert last 
evening at the Playhouse was exhilarating. Though we 
were prepared, through Mr. Reuter’s advance notices, his 
playing created a real furore. . . . He carried his listeners 
to the heights of enthusiasm. With all its pianistic devices, 
the Rubinstein concerto evoked a storm of applause. He 
is master of the keyboard.” 

New Harriet Ware Song 

With this article is reproduced a facsimile of the first 
page of Harriet Ware’s three-page song, The Nightingale 
and the Ant, words by herself. This humorous, up-to-date 
song, something in a new style for this composer, reads as 
follows: 

Said the Ant to the Nightingale “look at me and learn! 

I work from morning ‘til night, and all the world proclaims me 

the paragon of industry, while you 
Do nothing at all, but sit in a tree and sing!” 


‘True,” sang the Nightingale. “But last night in the starlight 


My song inspired a poet to write an immortal sonnet.’ 
“What good are sonnets?’’ said the Ant. 


One gets some inkling of the originality of both poem 
and music by the first page, printed herewith. The piano 
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Moderato HARRIET WARE 
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accompaniment is very descriptive, and at the end the ant 
runs madly down to the last note of the piano and drops 
into his hole, supposedly. The strain of music, which occu- 
pies six measures, wedded to the words “But last night in 
the starlight my song inspired a poet to write an immortal 
sonnet” is certainly as beautiful as any known to man; it 
has the heart and expressive characteristics present in the 
Ware music, but somehow with an individuality, a beauty, 
all its own. 
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Singers from Wilson’s Studio Active 


Thus far this season there have been five recital ap- 
pearances by pupils of Arthur Wilson in Jordan Hall, Bos- 
ton, which, comfortably and without undue embarrassment, 
have yielded liberal quotations to be shown in later space in 
these columns. These voices were Nelly Brown, lyric so- 
prano; Dorothy George (Mrs. Arthur Wilson), mezzo- 
soprano; Willard Amison (of Providence), tenor; Louis 
Neal, tenor; and Harry Delmore, negro tenor. In the three 
weeks preceding his recital Mr. Delmore made a tour in 
Virginia, South Carolina and Georgia, in which he made 
six appearances and was reengaged in all of them. 

Two Jordan Hall recitals this month completed the list 
from the studio in Boston, and incidentally completed a 
representation of voices high and low in both men and 
women—Angela McCarthy, contralto, March 24, and Harry 
Hughes, baritone, of Providence, March 31. A recital orig- 
inally scheduled for early April, proving too late to be of 
value, will go on to next season. 

Dorothy George and Joseph Lautner, appearing last year 
as soloists with the People’s Symphony Orchestra, were 
both engaged for reappearances again this year. Mr. 
Lautner sang the two Christmas Messiah performances. 
The American called his “easily the best voice of the four 
soloists.” After hearing a number of other tenors for the 
part, Miss Leginska chose Mr. Lautner for the first per- 
formance in Boston of Malipiero’s new cantata at the Opera 
House, April 10. Miss George began her season with a 
Jordan Hall recital before a full house which won her 
glowing praise for a distinctive performance and for great 
advance in her art during the year. An operation then 
intervened, from which she emerged with greatly improved 
health. Singing recently as guest at the luncheon in Bos- 
ton given Mrs. Stillman-Kelly, national president of the 
Federation of Music Clubs, by the various presidents of 
the State Federations of New England, Miss George was 
immediately engaged for a recital program in Providence 
during Music Week before the Rhode Island Federation. 


Catherine Wade Smith Wins New Laurels 


Catherine Wade Smith, violinist, is continually adding 
new laurels to her already long list, and the public and 
press alike are unanimous in their praise. 

A recent recital which Miss Smith gave for the Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) Matinee Musicale Club brought splendid 
eulogies. The News said: “Catherine Wade Smith has not 
only extraordinary skill as a violinist, but she has youth, 
charm and a glowing personality that added to the delight- 
fulness of her program. Her numbers as a whole deviated 
from the usual ones on an artist’s program, leaning toward 
the modern in character. The young woman played with 
astounding maturity, bringing from her instrument rich, gor- 
geous tones that thrilled an enthusiastic audience. Her big 
numbers were brilliant and stirring and her lighter num- 
bers had a delicacy and clarity of tone that rippled, danced 
or sighed with her varying moods.... Three movements 
of the Tschaikowsky concerto were played with surety and 
ease, giving opportunity for a nice demonstration of tech- 
nical and interpretive skill. In her style and sway of mo- 
tion in playing, it might be added that Miss Smith plays 
more like a man than does the average woman violinist.” 
The Star stated: “Miss Wade-Smith is one of the most 
brilliant violinists heard here for some time. She lacks 
those faults that are usually to be found in the younger 
artist, and her work, while holding promise of greater 
achievement, shows unmistakable talent now. Her bowing 
is smooth, her technic finished. There is an almost mascu- 
line breadth and power to her work, her interpretations are 
warm and colorful and her tone full and mellow. Added 
to this, she possesses a gracious and charming personality.” 





Sittig Trio Commended 

The Sittig Trio (Margaret Sittig, violin; Edgar H. Sittig, 
cello, and Frederick V. Sittig, piano) gave a recital early in 
March at Brown University. The program began and ended 
with trios—one by Loellet to begin with, and the Haydn 
trio in G to close. Between these were two groups of violin 
solos played by Miss Sittig and a group of cello pieces 
played by Edgar Sittig. The success of the recital is well 
expressed in the following letter sent to Mr. Sittig by the 
president of the college, Dr. Faunce: 

My dear Mr. Sittig: 

I wish to express the great pleasure that Mrs. Faunce and myself 
received yesterday afternoon in listening to the recital of your 
delightful trio in Sayles Hall. Never did you play better, and 
somehow the music was just adapted to the acoustic qualities of the 
hall. Sitting in the rear, I heard every note and seldom have 1 
enjoyed any recital so much. I hope you will come to Brown again 
before long. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) W. H. P. Faunce. 


Samuel Gardner Plays at Institute 


Samuel Gardner gave a recital at the Institute of Musical 
Art on March 26, the ninth in the series of concerts by 
alumni of the Institute, with Clara Rabinowitz, pianist, and 
Luther Gloss, accompanist, both of whom are also grad- 
uates of the Institute. The program was as follows: Con- 
certo in A minor (Vivaldi), sonata for violin and piano 
(Mozart), recitative and Scherzo-Caprice (Kreisler), 
Aubade Provencale (Couperin-Kreisler), La Capriceuse 
(Elgar), Playera (Sarasate), Vaqueros (Spanish Cowboys) 
(Hardner). This was the first time that Mr. Gardner’s 
Vaqueros had ever been played in, public. 


Faculty Concert at Gunther School 


Elsie Kirchgessner, pianist, and Paula Gilles de Stert, 
mezzo soprano, gave a joint recital in the salons of the 
Gunther School on March 25. Both artists are of the fac- 
ulty of the school, Miss Kirchgessner giving numbers by 
Beethoven, Brahms, Glinka, Chopin and Liszt, and Miss de 
Stert including in her offerings selections by Schubert, 
Carissimi, Becker, Beethoven, Bohm, Von Woyna, | Dal- 
croze, Titoff, and an Irish folk song, When Love Is Kind. 


Imandt in America Next Season 


Robert Imandt, pupil of Joachim, who has been con- 
certizing in America for the last four years, will be heard 
again next season on a transcontinental tour. He is ac- 
companied by Leo Pol Morin, a pianist of exceptional mu- 
sical ability. 
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JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 6 (SIX WEEKS) 
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Eva Brocuu 

30stTon.—Eva Brochu, soprano, gave a recital, March 22, 
in Jordan Hall. She is an artist-pupil from the Vincent 
V. Hubbard studio. With the competent assistance of 
Frances Omar Weeks, accompanist, she opened her pro- 
gram with the aria, Una voce poco fa, from II Barbiere di 
Siviglia, by Rossini. Then tollowed pieces by Palmer, 
Chadwick, Homer, Franz, Fourdrain, Vidal, Holmes, Aren- 
sky, Bleicnmann and Gretschaninoff.. Miss Brochu made a 
distinctly favorable impression. Gifted with a voice much 
larger than one would expect from a little girl her singing 
afforded ample evidence of sound training and a sensitive 
appreciation of dramatic values. Her diction, moreover, in 
several languages is praise worthy. Musical inteiligence and 
charactizing ability of a convincing kind stamped her sing- 
ing. Miss Brochu was warmly applauded by a large audi- 
ence 
STeLLa ROBERTSON 
mezzo contralto, gave a recital, March 
She was heard in an interesting and 
The Death of 
Gluck, Brahms, 


Stella Robertson, 
16, in Jordan Hall. 
well-yaried program that included the aria, 
Jeanne d’Arc, by Bemberg, and pieces by 
d’Albert, Hildach, Guion, Cvo_.es, Sjogren, LaForge, Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray, Louis, Tremisot, Vidal, Chaloff, Shaw 
and Bibb. This promising young artist is the possessor of 
an uncommonly rich voice which she uses with no little 
skill. She respects musical form; her enunciation is clarity 
itself. At present she lacks a certain poise and freedom of 
utterance which more frequent appearances in public ought 
to remedy. Certainly, given her voice and intelligence, Miss 
Robertson ought to go far as a singer. Her audience, a 
large one, was very enthusiastic. Henry Levine was, as 
usual, a very helpful accompanist. 

Hans Esett AND JOHN CAMPBELL 

Hans Ebell, pianist, and John Campbell, tenor, divided a 
program, March 19, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Ebell gave an 
enjoyable exhibition of his familiar technical and interpre- 
tative gifts in Schumann’s er Studies and in lighter 
pieces by Chopin, Schubert and Godowsky. Mr. Campbell 
disclosed an agreeable voice of good range and yolume and 
a marked ability as interpreter in songs by Fauré, Widor, 
Ebell, Rubinstein, Curran, Duke and Warford, and in the 
ever lovely Spring from Wagner's Walkure. 

Doris AND CorNELIA NILES 

Magnificently costumed, Doris and Cornelia Niles presented 
an interesting and diversified program of dances in Jordan 
Hall, March 21. Their program was divided into three 
parts—-Classical, Interpretative and Oriental, and Spanish 
and Russian. Handicapped by a slippery floor and poor 
lighting, the Misses Niles found it difficult to get under way. 
Not until the second group did they reveal their skill and 
grace in beautifully executed interpretations. Doris 
Niles’ version of Anitra’s Dance, though more costumed 
than this enchantress is usually portrayed, proved an interest- 
ing and effective departure from convention. Her Chinese 
a jolly picture of a Chinese girl with a fan and um- 

graceful control, afforded unusual pleasure. 
Niles’ Hindu Prayer was a charming conception, 
performed. Both girls excelled in their last 
with castanets and clicking heels and incisive 
their aesthetic ends. Louis Horst, 
dancers with skill and taste. 


Husearp’s Strupio 


dance, 
brella in 
Cornelia 
yeautifully 
gr yup what 
as aids to 
accompanied the 


Notes From 
Harold Dahlquist, 


pianist, 
VINCENT 
baritone and artist-pupil of Vincent 
V. Hubbard, noted Boston vocal teacher, made his English 
debut in London at Wigmore Hall, January 25, presenting 
a program which included three old Itaiian airs, six songs 
by Brahms and < by Grieg, Palmgren, Diaz, Quilter, 
Stuart and Deems Taylor. Reviews from the London press 
indicate that Mr. Dahlquist made a highly favorable impres- 
sion, the critic of the Times referring to his singing “as 
of rather an exceptional quality.” 

George Hackett, younger brother of the tenors Charles 
and Arthur, himseif a tenor of no small ability, abandoning 
the career of singer, has decided to become a teacher of sing- 
ing. Recognizing Mr. Hubbard’s unusual ability to impart 
his knowledge to others, he is at present spending all his 
time at the studio of Mr. Hubbard in Boston, studying voice 
and the Hubbard technic of the teaching of singing 

The climax of Mr. Hubbard's activities this season will 
be a performance of the Verdi Requiem in Symphony 
Hall, with the Symphony Orchestra, during April. The 
soloists and a large portion of the chorus are from the 
Hubbard studios. Mr. Thompson Stone will conduct. 

Before the end of the season Jordan Hall recitals will have 
been given by artist-pupils of Vincent V. Hubbard as fol- 
lows William Collins, baritone, last November; Georgina 
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Shaylor, contralto, February 23; Eva Brochu, soprano, 
March 22; Camille Girouard March 30; Roland Partridge, 
tenor, April 1; Pat Hyland, tenor, and Frank Riley, bari- 
tone, in joint recital, May 3. 

DvuEHEANNA Pupits Give Sonc ReEciTAL 

Gertrude Dueheanna, voice teacher, presented some of her 
pupils in a song recital at Steinert Hall. Those participating 
included Margaret Keeley, Hazel Erb, Elizabeth Bernard, 
Gabrielle Decot, Helene Norwood, Alice Murphy, Alyce 
Hession, and Mary O’Brien. Minnie Stratton Watson as- 
sisted as accompanist. 

OLGA WarRREN IN ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM 

Olga Warren, soprano, sang a program of songs drawn 
altogether from American composers, March 17, in Steinert 
Hall. Instead of the usual classical group she sang pieces 
by Francis Hopkinson, A. Reinagle and Victor Felissier, 
composers of the Revolutionary period. Other songs fol- 
lowed from Chadwick, MacDowell, Winter Watts, G. A. 
Grant-Schaeffer, Frank Waller, Richard Hageman, Alexan- 
der MacFadyen, J. Bertram Fox, Hilbert Earl Stewart, 
Lily Strickland and Henry Hadley. Mme. Warren sang with 
that skill as an interpreter which has won her favorable 
notice before in this city. Francis Moore was a helpful ac- 
companist. 

Boston CoNSERVATORY OF Music OFFERS VIOLIN PRIZE 

Clark Powers, Boston violin maker, has again offered 
one of his celebrated Equipoise violins as a prize to a stu- 
dent in the violin department of the Boston Conservatory. 
The award will be determined by a contest to be held in 
May, for which the following compositions have been named: 
First Movement from concerto No. 9 by de Bériot, and 
Melody by Gluck-Kreisler. The contest is open to all violin 
students of the Conservatory who file their applications by 
April 9. 

BretHoven Concert at N. E. Conservatory 

In commemoration of the centenary of the death of Bee- 
thoven, the orchestra of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Wallace Goodrich, conductor, gave a Beethoven 
concert in Jordan Hall on March 25. The program had a 
sympathetic soloist in the person of F. Motte-Lacroix, pian- 
ist, of the faculty. The program — Leonore, Overture, 
No. 3; concerto in G major, No, 4, and symphony No. 3 in 
E flat major (Eroica). 

With an address on Beethoven as outstanding musician, 
by George W. Chadwick, director, the student body of 
the New England Conservatory attended special commemor- 
ative exercises at noon on March 26. Mr. Chadwick em- 
phasized the relative unimportance of the biographical de- 
tails that concern Beethoven and the permanent qualities of 
his musicianship that make his work gratefully received 
by audiences oi today. Beethoven ensemble numbers were 
presented by the following advanced students of the Con- 
servatory: Rosanna McGinnis (Evansville, Ind.), Willa 
Semple (East Florenceville, N. B.), Harriet E. Curtis 
(Erie, Pa.), Jeannette Giguere (Chelsea), lone Coy (Cleve- 
land Heights, O.), Elizabeth Travis (Boston), Margaret 
Clark (Worcester). 

A faculty concert under the auspices of Sigma Alpha 
lota and Kappa Gamma Psi of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music brought a sizable audience to Jordan 
Hall, March 26. A program that included several quite 
notable and unusual pieces was performed by accommodating 
artists of the Conservatory faculty for the benefit of the 
scholarship funds of these two student societies. Albert 
W. Snow gave an interpretation of Three Sketches for the 
Organ by Edward Shippen Barnes. The Nedbal Sonata in 
B minor for violin and pianoforte was tastefully performed 
by Minot Beale and Stuart Mason. Four Chopin pieces 
represented Frank Watson's quite artistic contribution, while 
Alice Huston Stevens, soprano, sang songs from Jon- 
cieres, Dalcroze, Cimarra and Soule. The performance 
ended with E. B. Hill’s Jazz Study, produced by Richard 
Stevens and Stuart Mason. 

Lisrary ANNOUNCES 

An announcement of great interest to Boston music- 
lovers comes from the Public Library, as follows “Through 
the gracious courtesy and generosity of Elizabeth S. Cool- 
idge, Mr. Belden, director of the Boston Public Library, 
has pleasure in announcing the following concerts to be held 
in the Lecture Hall of the Library on Sunday evenings dur- 
ing the season of 1927-28: Gordon Quartet of Chicago, 
October 9; Persinger Quartet of Santa Barbara, November 
13; Musical Art Quartet of New York, December 18; 
Hart House Quartet of Toronto, January 15; Burgin Quartet, 
assisted by Durrell Quartet, of Boston, February 12; New 
York String Quartet, March 11; Lenox Quartet of New 
York, April 8, and Rose Quartet of Vienna, May 6.” 

4 Dat Buett ContrisuTIon To BEETHOVEN CELEBRATION 

Among the artists in great demand during the Beethoven 
anniversary week was Dai Buell, of whom our dean of 
critics, Philip Hale of the Boston Herald, said: “The music 
of Beethoven gave Miss Buell full opportunity to show her 
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facility, her tonal charm, her taste, and a certain feminine 
elegance.” One of her most inspiring and inspired experi- 
ences of recent date was her appearance before the Milton 
Academies. Both the girls’ and boys’ schools were brought 
together for Miss Buell’s appearance, which took the form 
of one of her delightful Causerie Concerts. A short address, 
bearing on the picturesque youth of the master, followed by a 
recital which featured some of the lesser known compositions, 
served to humanize Beethoven and make him less of a 
myth in the mind’s eyes of 1927 young people. The en- 
thusiasm was unbounded and Dai Buell freely admits that 
she has seldom been so touched by the applause of an audi- 
ence. Children are recognizedly mercurial and their re- 
sponse or the opposite is usually a good indication of the 
worth of a venture. In fact, one of the most impressive 
sides to the musical activity of today is reflected in the re- 
citals for young people. This is a field in which Dai Buell 
delights and for which she is manifestly richly endowed. 
WALTER GIESEKING 

Walter Gieseking, pianist, gave a recital March 14, in 
Symphony Hall. Mr. Gieseking gave a highly pleasure- 
able exhibition of his extraordinary gifts in the English 
Suite in D minor of Bach, Schumann’s C major Fantasie, 
and in groups of pieces by Debussy and Ravel, revealing 
again that mastery of his instrument, sense of proportion, 
command of nuances, and musical sensitiveness that have 
already won him an eminent place among contemporary 
pianists. Add his freedom from affectation and tremendous 
absorption and it is easy to understand why he held his 
large audience rapt throughout the concert. 

Povita FrijsH 

Povla Frijsh returned to Boston after too long an ab- 
sence for a recital, March 7, in Jordan Hall. Her loyal 
following in this town turned out in full force and gave 
evidence throughout the evening of the uncommon pleasure 
afforded by the interpretations of this artist. Songs from 
French, German, Spanish, Russian, Norwegian and Ameri- 
can composers gave her abundant opportunity to disclose 
anew her striking command of tonal color, highly dis- 
criminating musical intelligence, and interpretative vitality. 
Mme. Frijsh was ably accompanied by Frank Bibb. 

Pau. Roes 
pianist, gave a recital, March 9, in 
Jordan Hall. Mr. Roes played Busoni’s transcription of 
the Prelude and Fugue in D major of Bach, Beethoven’s 
Sonata, opus 53, a group of pieces from Chopin, and two 
numbers from his own pen—II Giorno, and La Vita Eterna, 
both composed in Florence during the past few years. This 
pianist has a serviceable technic, praiseworthy command of 
shading, and unquestionable poetic feeling. As an inter- 
preter he is somewhat startling at times, due to an impul- 
sive emotional reaction that leads him, in his playing of 
the classics at any rate, to original, if not always satisfac- 
tory, departures from tradition. 
KATHERINE GorIN Wins Success 
Gorin, pianist, gave a recital, March 12, in 
Jordan Hall. Miss Gorin was heard in a program well 
designed to demonstratc her abilities. Opening with 
Franck’s prelude, choral and fugue, she then played two 
intermezzi and a caprice by Brahms, a nocturne and four 
studies out of Chopin, her own Presage and pieces by 
Stravinsky, Medtner and Dohnanyi. Miss Gorin proved her- 
self one of the most interesting of the newcomers among 
the younger generation of pianists. Her technic is already 
adequate to the demands of whatever music she sets out to 
play and she can be brilliant when brilliance is required. 
This technical equipment she uses not as an end in itself, 
but as a means to poetic interpretation. She comprehends 
tonal design and respects it; she differentiates between 
different schools of composition. Moreover, hers is mani- 
festly a genuinely musical temperament, with unfailing taste 
to guide her. Greater power as an interpreter of dramatic 
music will doubtless come when she has had further con- 
tact with life. However, Miss Gorin has made an excellent 
beginning and it would not be hazardous to predict a suc- 
cessful career for her. 


Paul Roes, Dutch 


Katherine 


Noras_e Appitions to N. E. Conservatory LIBRARY 


The library of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, has received through the kindness of B. Loring 
Young and Arthur S. Pier, executors of the estate of the 
late Mrs. Richard J. Hall, a gift of the scores and parts 
of a number of important orchestral works. In addition to 
the gifts the library has received as a loan a number of 
orchestral scores, in the composers’ manuscripts, of pieces 
written specially’ for Mrs. Hall through whom they were 
given their first performance in concerts of the Boston 
Orchestral Association, conducted by Georges Longy. 

An officer of the Conservatory in describing these gifts 
and loans, says: “Mrs. Hall was not only a devoted friend 
and patron of music but also one who acquired remarkable 

(Continued on page 23) 
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FRIEDA 


KWAST-HODAPP 


ITALY -FRANCE-BELGIUM-GERMANY—Season 1926-27 


ITALY 


“Among the many pianists heard here 
this season, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp is un- 
doubtedly the best. Her wonderful technic 
is equal to the most intricate and involved diffi- 
culties, as she showed in the Brahms Paganini 
Variations, as well as to the most emotional and 
touching depths of human feeling, as depicted 
in Chopin’s Twelve Preludes. The audience 
thanked her with rapturous acclamations.”—/1 
Messagero, Rome (1926). 


“The public was delighted to render homage 
to the rare technical and interpretative qualities 
of this pianist, who is decidedly one of the 
best in Europe. Her almost masculine power, 
intermingled with delicate poetry, has enabled 
her to reproduce most convincingly the works 
of Beethoven as well as those of Chopin and 
3rahms. Great ovations were given her.”— 
Tribuna, Rome (1926). 


“Frieda Kwast-Hodapp revealed herself as 
an artist of great technical and interpretative 
gifts. The flexibility of her fingers, the assured- 
ness of her use of the pedal, her dominance 
over the keyboard unite in an adaptability of 
expression that, in its depth of emotion and 
truth, cannot but be absolutely convincing.” 
—Corriere d'Italia, Rome (1926). 


“An artist of the very highest grade, gifted 
with force and energy quite uncommon in a 
woman, and capable of mastering and overcom- 
ing to an astounding degree all the difficulties 
of the most intricate works for the piano.”— 
La Sera, Milan. 


“She possesses all the very best pianistic 
qualities. Her technic is gigantic and her 
powers enormous. . .  .”—Corriere della 
Sera, Milan. 


FRANCE 


“The concertino by Busoni, rendered with 
transcendental grace, and still more so Beetho- 
vens’ piano concerto in G major, in a truly 
marvellous interpretation, gained for Mme. 
Kwast-Hodapp lengthy and sincere ovations. 
The Paris public acknowledges her as one of 
the greatest of her kind.”—E-xcelsior, Paris 
(1926). 


“ce 


; In Paris she had an exceptional and 
well-earned success. She is above all a virtuosa 
capable of enthusing the public by the perfec- 
tion of her technic. But I must add at once that, 
apart from this technical perfection, Mme. 
Kwast-Hodapp is an excellent musician. The 
way in which she played the andante in Beetho- 
ven’s concerto in G-major in itself would suffice 
to prove this assertion.”—Comedia, Paris 


(1926). 


Oe ee re ae .. mastery, she 
gave a concert at the Salle Gaveau with the 
Colonne Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Pierné. She rendered Beethoven’s G-major 
concerto with marvellous musicianship. Her 
powers of modulation in the andante of this 


work, undoubtedly the most pathetic Beethoven 
ever wrote, were extraordinary.”—Figaro, 
Paris (1926). 


“Although I do not wish to enumerate the 

large number of pianists who have played here, 
I must make an exception in the case of Frieda 
Kwast-Hodapp, for she possesses a most ex- 
pressive and exceptionally flowing touch. She 
is an artist of the very first rank.”—Paris- 
Soir (1926). 
a A pity that French pianists of dis- 
tinction do not profit by the presence in Paris 
of such a pianist and watch and listen to her 
playing of Beethoven. Her rendering of the 
D-minor sonata was marvellous in the Allegro, 
and of exquisite simplicity in the Adagio. In 
Chopin’s Twelve Preludes she was equally fine.” 
—Paris Telegramme (1926). 


BELGIUM 


“She is an artist of the highest musical and 
technical traditions. She unites richness of tone 
and modulation with softness and strength of 
touch as occasion demands. Her Paganini 
Variations by Brahms were brilliant and her 
renderings of Beethoven’s sonata, opus 111, the 
C-minor variations and the Rondo on the Lost 
Penny was absolutely masterful.”—Libre Bel- 
gique, Brussels (1926). 


“Her technic is astounding, her flawless- 
ness a miracle, her staying powers remark- 
able, her passages a row of pearls strung to- 
gether with delightful grace and immutable in- 
fallibility. Add to this a vivid intelligence and 
it gives us the exceptional qualities possessed 
by this virtuosa.”—Mid/, Brussels (1926). 


“The delight we feel in her playing is based 
on her wonderfully assured dexterity, her lus- 
ciousness and purity of tone, and the technical 
infallibility which dominates all difficulties and 
renders them nonexistent. She possesses a 
dazzling range of color, her pianoforte, stac- 
cato and legato harmonizing in every rhythm 
and in every nuance, expressive to perfection 
of the wildest ranges of passion as well as of 
the most delicate shades of emotion. She pene- 
trates to the very core of the composer’s 
being. The work sets her aflame and it seems as 
though she were recreating it anew.”—Het 
Laaste Mews, Brussels (1926). 


SWITZERLAND 


“To master Brahms’ D-minor concerto re- 
quires a personality of masculine virility, pos- 
sessing the very finest sense, however, of the 
intimate traits in the composer’s character. 
Frieda Kwast-Hodapp is such a personality. 
She mastered the monumental parts of the 
score with flawless grandeur and a nobleness 
of tone able to cope with that of the huge or- 
chestra. Her innate comprehension of this 
music also permits her to evolve the most soul- 
ful delicacy from the robust nature of the 
theme, while her masterly pianistic gifts in- 
clude the most subtle and elusive of tinting. 
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She imparts true musicianship to that which is 
merely technical. Probably a cadence was never 
played more exquisitely than that at the end of 
the second movement with its ethereal thrills. 
She is a master in the widest meaning of 
the word, and as such did the audience acclaim 
her.”-—Neue Ziiricher Zeitung (1926). 


GERMANY 

“Her wonderful artistry was revealed in 
Brahms’ F-minor sonata. I hardly remember 
ever before having heard the work rendered 
more sonorously and more grandly than on 
this occasion. Her illuminating interpretation, 
replete with passion and power, revealed the 
artist at the very apex of abilities that are 
perfection in themselves.” —M. Schrenk, in 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin (1926). 


“As soon as she touches the keys her hearers 
are in her toils; she holds her public spellbound 
and need not trouble any longer about her suc- 
cess. Her recital at the Beethoven Hall, where 
she played Brahms, Weber, Chopin and older 
composers, showed her at the height of her pow- 
ers. The Perpetuum Mobile from Weber's 
C-major sonata was a triumph of pure technic, 
while in Chopin’s B-minor sonata the nobility 
and beauty of her tone and the flawless mastery 
of all manual work were coupled to a wide 
breadth of interpretation enhanced by true 
musical comprehension and poetic feeling. 
I cannot remember ever having heard the work 
played in this manner by a woman before.” — 
Dr. Leopold Schmidt in Berliner Tageblatt 
(1926). 


“The recital given by Frieda Kwast-Hodapp 
was a great event both insofar as its outer suc- 
cess and its intrinsic importance are concerned. 
This earnest and noble artist, already counted 
among the elect, would again appear to have 
grown in mentality if this were possible. Her 
rendering of Chopin’s B-minor sonata and the 
delightful series of smaller pieces by old mas- 
ters attained a height that few only are per- 
mitted to reach.”—Berliner Lokalanzeiger 
(1926). 


“This exceptionally gifted pianist possesses 
artistic emotions and depths of conception to 
which she gives expression in a magnificent, 
rich and thoroughly halanced manner. Hers is 
a noble, virile nature, fully capable of every 
nuance of romance, combined with a construc- 
tive ability that is equal to great architectural 
feats.” —Allgemeine Musikzeitung (1926). 


“Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, recognized as a spe- 
cialist in Brahms and Reger ( who dedicated his 
F-minor concerto to her), surprised us by a 
series of charmingly played dainty morsels. 
Who would have credited the mentality and 
technic of this austere and intellectual woman 
to take so much delight in these playful offer- 
ings ?”—Vossische Zeitung, Berlin (1926). 


“Her qualities are well-known—virile, noble! 
To hear her in Mozart was an exceptional 
treat.”"—Signale fiir die Musikalische Welt, 
Berlin (1926). 
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ning of considerable pleasure for the guests of the Singers 
Club. 
Music School Settlements 

An anonymous program was given by pupils of New 
York’s Music School Settlements at Town Hall on March 
31. The Settlements which gave the program were: Chris- 
todora House, Bronx House, Greenwich House, Brooklyn, 
Yorkville and Neighborhood. The compositions, all given by 
bright young people with evident pleasure (but whose names 
were not on the program), included new compositions by 
Pochon, Friedman, Mason, Elman, Hutcheson and Schelling, 
written especially for the Music School Settlements and, as 
3. program note says, accepted for publication by Carl Fischer 
& Sons. The compositions were excellent and the perform- 
ances extraordinarily fine 


APRIL I 


N. Y. Symphony: Florence Austral, Soloist 

This evening concert at Carnegie Hall was given under 
difficulties, as Walter Damrosch was ill (following a_ nasal 
operation) and Florence Austral, the soprano, also did not 
feel in good health Nevertheless, both artists gave of 
their best, and rendered excellent musical service. 

The occasion was a concert performance of the third 
act of G6étterdammerung. The work made a strong im- 
pression even without its customary scenery and costumes, 
proving Mr. Damrosch’s contention, that Wagner’s operatic 
music is potent enough to carry itself without the stage 
action : 

Mme. Austral was clear voiced, emotionally convincing, 
and stylistically authoritative, as  Briimnhilde. Rudolf 
Laubenthal, the Siegfried, was of course, master of all he 
sang, and his long experience in the part, told brilliantly. 
Frederick Patton, the American bass-baritone, covered him- 
self with glory in the measures of Hagen. He has a resonant 
and finely trained voice, which he uses with full musical 
effect. Frederic Baer was a sympathetic Gunther, uncom- 
monly intelligent in delivery. The Rhine Maidens consisted 
of Gitla Erstinn, Claribel Banks and Viola Silva. 


APRIL 2 


New York Philharmonic Society 

Three works only, made up the April 2 Students’ Concert 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, at Carnegie Hall and broad- 
casted, Wilhelm Furtwaengler conducting. They were Braun- 
fels’ Don Juan, the composer being a Cologne composer, now 
forty-five years old; Strauss’ Death and Transfiguration, and 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony The youthful audience and 
many grown-ups received these musical offerings with great 
enthusiasm. A crescendo of appreciation and applause 
marked the entire evening, until at the close there was a 
riot of applause, with calls for the conductor, an orchestral 
fanfare for him (the only one heard this season, hence of 
deep significance as showing the orchestra men’s estimate of 
Furtwaengier ), and many manifestations of highest pleasure ; 
it marked his last appearance for the season at these con- 
certs, and so had meaning 


Pierre Pelletier 

Pelletier, baritone, to have been accom- 
panied by Wilfrid Pelletier, gave a song recital at Town 
Hall on Apri! 2 with flattering success. He sang the Cava- 
tina di Figaro from The Barber of Seville with much dash 
and verve and included in his program other operatic num- 
bers, among them an aria from Nerone (Boito) and one 
from Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame (Massenet). He termi- 
uated his program with a very fine rendition of Il Prologo 


Pierre who was 
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from Pagliacci. There were, in addition to these operatic 
arias, songs from the Italian and French and a number of 
songs sung in English. In all of these languages Mr. Pelle- 
tier was entirely at home and he sang throughout with com- 
mendable poise and an obvious feeling for public presenta- 
tion, perhaps one should say the operatic stage. Some delay 
was caused at the beginning of the recital by the fact that 
Wilfrid Pelletier, one of the conductors at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, who was to have played the accompaniments, 
was unable to leave his operatic duties and at the last mo- 
ment the services of Leo Paul Moran of Montreal were 
secured. Under the circumstances some nervousness both by 
singer and accompanist might have been expected but none 
was apparent, and the program was given with authority 
and was enthusiastically received. 


Freiheit Gesangs Ferein 

The Freiheit Gesangs Ferein was heard at Madison Square 
Garden in several choral works, on April 2, in connection 
with a celebration of the fifth anniversary of the Freiheit 
Jewish newspaper. The assisting artists were Raisa, Rimini 
and Radomsky. Raisa sang a number of songs with piano 
accompaniment and a whole row of encores, and received a 
tremendous ovation from the vast audience that filled the 
hall. She and Rimini sang several operatic duets with 
artistic and popular success. 

The program of the evening offered as a novelty the first 
performance anywhere of Jacob Schaefer’s setting of Alex- 
ander Bloch’s poem of the Russian Revolution, entitled 
Twelve. It is unfortunately quite impossible to make any 
intelligent comments on this work at this time. The audi- 
torium was so large that many of the orchestral effects and 
no doubt some of the choral effects were lost. From past 
performances of other works by Schaefer this writer is 
able to say that he possesses a real genius for choral writing 
and no doubt this new cantata will prove to be his most 
important work when it is properly heard, which will be at 
its second performance at Carnegie Hall in a few weeks time. 
At present it is only possible to say that the music, so far 
as it could be judged, appears vital, very modern, strongly 
emotional and impressive. The principal musical theme 
which is given out at the beginning by the horns and trum- 
pets and is heard frequently throughout the entire work is 
of distinctive character. It is one of those useful themes 
that is rhythmically and melodically easily recognized and 
its frequent reiteration is well calculated to give the work 
unity. 


APRIL 3 
John McCormack 


John McCormack recently gave three sold-out concerts in 
Albert Hall within five weeks, and his reception from the 
London public and press was such that someone stated that 
America would have to watch out for her English cousins 
after this as far as a record in attendance was concerned. 
If any British admirer of the famous tenor could have peeked 
into Carnegie Hall on last Sunday night, he would have 
realized how firmly McCormack is held in the affections of 
his following in New York. Not only every seat was taken, 
but also the stage was filled and he was given a rousing 
reception. This was the first of two spring recitals, the 
other to take place on April 17 for the benefit of Holy Cross 
Ce lege. ; 

McCormack was in excellent voice and delighted his list- 
eners with a varied program, most popular of which was, as 
usual, the.group of Irish folk songs, and also a beautiful 
song, which had to be repeated, Just for Today, by Blanche 
Seaver. It is one of the finest songs heard in some time, 
the music and lyrics matching each other in their beauty. 
Walter Kramer’s The Last Hour was well received, the 
composer being in the audience. Edwin Schneider’s Thine 
Eyes Still Shined, closed the printed program, but there were 
several encores after each group, one of the loveliest being 
Mendelssohn’s On Wings of Song. The early part of the 
program included an old German love song (1460), Enjoy 
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SOFIA DEL CAMPO, 
who recently arrived from Paris and will sing in New York 
for the first time at a concert to be given in Carnegie Hall 
on. the evening of April 11. Among the other prominent 
artists scheduled to appear are Pasquale Amato and Nicola 
Zerola. (Photo by Manuel Freres, Paris). 
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the Sweet Elysian Groves, sung in true Handel style; La 
Procession, Franck; Desolation, Bantock; Luoghi sereni e 
cari, Donaudy, and Is She Not Passing Fair? by Elgar. 

The assisting artist was James Liebling, cellist, who made 
a very favorable impression. His opening group consisted 
of two George Liebling compositions, Lucifer’s Song and La 
Marquise (Minuet), in which he displayed a good tone and 
command of style. The compositions are charming and the 
audience liked this group considerably. Mr. Liebling later 
played a Bach air, a Scherzo by Van Goens, and two other 
Liebling works, Arietta and Tarantelle. Edwin Schneider, 
who has accompanied Mr. McCormack so long that he is now 
a valued part of the tenor’s recitals, was warmly applauded 
after his composition. 


Sunday Symphonic Society 

On April 3, Josiah Zuro and his Sunday Symphonic So- 
ciety gave the final concert of this season’s series, which has 
been splendidly attended. The repertory has included im- 
portant classical works as well as a number of novelties 
and first time, modern compositions. There have been solo- 
ists of good standing and Mr. Zuro is to be congratulated 
upon this fine work he is doing in giving free concerts to the 
music lovers of New York. The maintenance of this annual 
series is by voluntary contribution, Mr. Zuro and his men 
giving their services gratis. A conductor and musician of 
repute, he has assembled a mighty good orchestra. 

On Sunday, at twelve-thirty, the program opened with the 
Haydn Symphony No. Z in D major, followed by the first 
hearing of From the North, by Sibelius, an interesting com- 
position, admirably orchestrated by Adolph Schmid, and 
which was well received. Little Italy, from Hugo Riesen- 
feld’s suite, Etchings of New York, was repeated for the 
second time this season. The concluding number was Liszt’s 
Les Preludes, given an excellent rendition. The audience 
gave Mr. Zuro and his men an appreciative farewell recep- 
tion. 

Mr. Zuro greeted the audience and expressed his thanks 
for the manner in which those attending the series had helped 
to make the season a successful one. Plans, he said, were 
already being made for the fifth series of free concerts. 


Friends of Music 

On April 3, at the Town Hall, the Society of the Friends 
of Music, .\rtur Bodanzky conducting, offered Mozart’s 
Requiem, accompanied by some of the orchestra from the 
Metropolitan Opera House and with four members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company as soloists; Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; Max Bloch, tenor, 
and Carl Schlegel, baritone. This last work of the great 
composer, incomplete at his death, was finished by friends of 
the composer at the request of Mozart’s widow, but the fin- 
ished score bears no vivid lines of demarcation between the 
parts done by Beethoven and those by his successor, or suc- 
cessors. The whole was beautifully sung, both by the solo- 
ists and by the chorus so ably trained by Stephen Townsend, 
chorus master. Town Hall was sold out some time in ad- 
vance and the sympathy and appreciation of the audience 
were signified more by its silence and lack of applause be- 
tween each of the twelve numbers that comprise the Requiem 
than by the warmth of its acclaims at the conclusion of 
the program. Mr. Bodanzky conducted with sincerity and 
understanding. : 


Reinald Werrenrath 


Werrenrath’s Sunday matinee drew a large audience of 
the steadily growing army of the admirers of that singer. 

He also is growing steadily in his art, and what with 
his finished voice manipulation, and sublimated intelligence 
and musicianship in delivery, now completely disarms even 
finical criticism. 

The Werrenrath programs always are “different,” and 
last Sunday’s was no exception to the rule. First came a 
group of five Scandinavian songs, by Rangstrom, Sjégren, 
Alnaes, and Nielsen, of which the two Sjégren numbers, 
Lay Thy ‘Cheek Against My Cheek, and See, For Thee I’ve 
Plucked a Rosebud, were far and away the best. 

The Four Serious Songs, by Brahms, had a deeply mov- 
ing interpretation, the diction being especially impressive. 

Werrenrath showed his mastery of operatic vocalism when 
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ANNA DUNCAN, 
who will give her only New York dance recital this season 
at the Guild Theater on Sunday evening, April 24. Miss 
Duncan recently returned from Rochester, where she fulfilled 
a three weeks’ engagement dancing and teaching at the 
Eastman School of Music. (Photo by Nickolas Muray). 





he gave a fiery and highly dramatic flavor to the Credo, 
from Verdi's Otello. 

The English group included two songs in manuscript, 
Let Lions Roar, by R. F. Hesse, and Lazy, by G. G. Davis; 
Goin’ Home, a Negro Spiritual; and examples from Fran- 
ces Allitsen, and Deems Taylor. 

Herbert Carrick was at the piano, and accompanied with 
accuracy and art. 


New York Symphony: Goldsand, Soloist 


At Mecca Auditorium, the matinee audience were told 
that Walter Damrosch was indisposed and resting, and that 
Rene Pollain would conduct the program, which was the 
same as at the previous Thursday concert, with the exception 
of the present appearance of Robert Goldsand, the young 
pianist from Vienna, Mr. Pollain performed his baton duties 
ably and successfully. : 

Goldsand (a pupil, by the way, of Mrs. Moriz Rosenthal) 
played Liszt's Hungarian Fantasy, with orchestra, and 
dazzled his hearers with a display of faultlessly brilliant 
technic, dashing rhythm, and varied manipulations of a 
singularly fine quality of tone. 


N. Y. Philharmonic: Louise Lerch, Soloist 


Brahms’ Requiem was repeated at the Sunday afternoon 
concert in the Metropolitan Opera House, but Louise Lerch, 
of that institution, replaced Elisabeth Rethberg who had sung 
the soprano part previously. Miss Lerch acquitted herself 
with great credit, her agreeably timbered voice and musical 
manner of performance being admirably adapted to the 
affecting music. ; 

Wilhelm Furtwaengler again gave a profoundly moving 
reading of the great choral work. pee 

This appearance marked Furtwaengler’s farewell in New 
York, and he was given a rousing demonstration of ad- 
miration and affection. After the end of the concert, most 
of the auditors remained long and recalled the conductor 
time after time. He was visibly touched, but merely bowed 
his grateful acknowledgment, and did not make a speech, 
as at Carnegie Hall, on the Thursday before. 


Flonzaley Quartet Sails 


As though to make its farewell appearance this season as 
far-reaching as possible, the Flonzaley Quartet played its 
last concert of the season in the Victor Hour that was 
broadcast over WEAF on March 11. The Quartet sailed 
the following day for Europe—Messrs. Betti, d’Archambeau 
and Moldavan on La France and Mr. Pochon and family 
on the Cedric. The members of the quartet will play their 
spring tour in London and the provinces, proceeding then 
to the continent, where they separate for a few months, 
meeting again in August at the summer home of Mr. 
Pochon on Lake Geneva. Here they will put in an intensive 
two months of practice on their programs for their twenty- 
fourth season in America. 


Schalk Discovers a Marvellous Czech 
Coloratura 


VIENNA.—The most recent vocal sensation of Vienna is 
Jaromila Novotna, a young Czech coloratura soprano whom 
director Schalk discovered during his last visit to Prague. 
The young artist recently sang for the first time on the stage 
of the Vienna Staatsoper, and created such a deep impres- 
sion that director Schalk immediately engaged her for a 
term of years. Prior to beginning her activities with the 
Staatsoper, she has gone to Milan to finish her vocal study 
—at the expense of the Vienna Opera, it is said. P. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Through Manager Herbert Johnson, a two-year contract 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company and the Chicago 
Federation of Musicians was signed last week providing wage 
increases for members of the opera orchestra. The terms 
of the contract stipulate that the average wage of the 
musicians would be raised from $132 weekly to $150 for the 
first year, and from $150 weekly to $162 during the second 
year. Some of the musicians will receive more. This new 
schedule provides (for the first year) $15 a performance, 
$5.50 for rehearsal, and (for the second year) $16 a per- 
formance and $6 for rehearsal. Salaries for preliminary re- 
hearsals before the season were raised from $90 to $100 a 


CHICAGO OPERA MUSICIANS GET PAY RAISE 
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week. Members of the stage band will receive $13 and $14 
a performance instead of $12. 

To date, officials of the Chicago Symphony Orchestral 
Association and the Musicians’ Federation have ‘been unable 
to hold their annual conference as to the wage scale of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. It is learned that Vice-Presi- 
dent Horace Oakley stated that if the demands of the Union 
are too great and the wages too high it may be necessary 
to reduce the symphony orchestra from ninety players and 
that he believed Conductor Stock would not stay with an 
orchestra of less than seventy-eight members, which would 
be a deplorable outcome, indeed. 








METROPOLITAN OPERA 











MicNnon, Marcu 28 

The third performance of the revived Mignon was pre- 
sented at the Metropolitan on March 28, with Bori in the 
title role, Gigli as Wilhelm Meister, and Talley as Filine. 
Miss Bori gave a fine portrayal of her part and her singing 
as always was a genuine treat. Gigli, in splendid voice, 
again upheld his reputation as a great artist. Both received 
an ovation. Marion Talley’s rendition of Je Suis Titania 
proved admirable and won her well deserved applause. Her 
agility work was clean and clear, and her tone sympathetic 
and brilliant. Others in the cast were Clarence Whitehill, 
Ellen Dalossy and Messrs. Bada, D’Angelo and Ananian. 
Hasselmans conducted. 


Die MEISTERSINGER, Marcu 30 (MATINEE) 


Maria Mueller looked beautiful, indeed radiant, in the final 
scene of Die Meistersinger, March 30 (matinee); Walter 
Kirchhoff sang, acted and looked the name-part, and Michael 
Bohnen’s vigorous acting, full of warm sympathy, with a 
tremendous voice to back it all, was duly applauded. Kathleen 
Howard’s Magdalene and Gustav Schuetzendorf’s Beckmes- 
ser were high lights in the performance, the latter winning 
many laughs for his comical appearance and vocalization. 
George Cohanovsky (Kothner) has, during this, his first 
season, proved himself a most dependable young artist, and, 
with Leon Rothier, filled their parts delightfully. The ever 
reliable George Meader (David) looked and acted well, and 
other parts were taken, as before, by Max Bloch, Angelo 
Bada, Max Altglass, Giordano Paltrinieri, Louis D’Angelo, 
Paolo Ananian, James Wolfe, William Gustafson and Arnold 
Gabor. Conductor Bodanzky subdued his orchestra when 
required and the mob scene was well regulated. At the close, 
principals Mueller, Kirchhoff, Bohnen, and Conductor Bodan- 
zky were repeatedly called before the curtain. 

Faust, Marcu 30 

A repetition of Faust on March 30 gave great pleasure to 
the usual large audience, and well it might with Chaliapin 
giving his sinfster performance of Mephistopheles, Queena 
Mario singing and looking charming as the unfortunate 
Marguerite, and Tokatyan giving an excellent portrayal of 
the Duke. Hasselmans conducted. 


Awa, Marcu 31 

Aida was given its next to last performance on March 31, 
with Marie Mueller in the principal role, and Karin Branzell 
as Amneris. Both gave performances of distinction. Fullin 
san Rhadames, Pinza’s rich voice was heard in the music of 
Ramfis, and Basiola, despite the sad news of his mother’s 
death, took his scheduled role of Amonasro. Serafin con- 
ducted. 

La Grioconpa, ApriL 1 

The cast for La Gioconda on Friday night was well 
matched and their combined voices and acting ability resulted 
in one of the best performances of this opera heard during 
the season. Frances Peralta sang the title role; her rich and 
powerful voice is suited admirably to the part and she gave a 
notable performance, looking extremely well. Gigli, the 
Enzo, sang with abandon and verve, winning the house after 
his big solo in the second act, Julia Claussen made a hand- 
some Laura and sang well, as she has been doing at each per- 
formance this season. Rothier was the Alvise and Henrietta 
Wakefield a sympathetic La Cieca. Nor must one forget 
the Barnaba of De Luca. Serafin gave the score a worthy 
reading, keeping singers and his orchestra well in hand. — 

Tue Krnc’s HeNcHMAN, Aprit 2 (MATINEE) 
_That The King’s Henchman continues to win favor with 
New Yorkers was evident last Saturday afternoon when a 
large audience gave vent to its pleasure in no uncertain 
terms with enthusiastic applause. As usual, the outstanding 
portrayals were given by Lawrence Tibbett, Edward John- 
son and Florence Easton. Serafin conducted. : 
S1eEGFRIED, Aprit 2 

Siegfried was the popular Saturday night attraction with 
a cast that made the performance one of merit. Rudolf 
Laubenthal was the hero of the evening and sang better than 
usual. His tones were well produced and he sang with an 
authority that made his essayal enjoyable. Clarence White- 
hill’s Wanderer was an outstanding -feature of the opera, 
while Nanny Larsen-Todsen as Bruennhilde and Marion 
Telva as Erda contributed singing of an excellent calibre. 
Gustav Schuetzendorf was a commendable Alberich. Editha 
Fleischer sang the Voice of the Forest Bird, while other 


parts were entrusted to Max Bloch and James Wolfe. 
Bodanzky conducted. 
Sunpay Nicut Concert, Aprit 3 


The weather jinx mterfered with the schedule on Sunday 
night at the Metropolitan, putting Armand Tokatyan, Marie 
Tiffany and Marcella Roesler on the sick list, and bringing as 
substitutes Editha Fleischer and Alfio Tedesco. Other artists 
contributing to the evening’s pleasure were Frances Peralta, 
Marion Talley, Charlotte Ryan, Dorothy Flexer, Marion 
Telva and Mario Chamlee, George Meader, Mario Basiola 
and William Gustafson, with Paul Eisler conducting. 


Whitmer and Yost Play Contemporary Music 

T. Carl Whitmer, pianist, and Gaylord Yost, violinist, 
gave a recital of contemporary music in Carnegie Lecture 
Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 4. The program included 
one work heard in America for the first time—Hermann 
Reutter’s sonata for violin and piano, Op. 20—and two 
played in Pittsburgh for the first time—-Respighi’s sonata 
in B minor and Eugene Goossens’ sonata for violin and 
piano, op. 21. Works played at previous recitals of con- 
temporary music by Mr. Whitmer and Mr. Yost include 
sonatas by Bela Bartok (first and second), Medtner, Piz- 
zetti, Bloch, Milhaud, Honegger, Korngold, Tailleferre, 
Roussel and Delius. 
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FREDERICK CUNSTER 
~DLGHTS AUDIENCE 
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r (By MRS, A. P. NORLE} 
/8| Frederick Gunater, tenor, appeat= 
ed in a recital at ‘Eion college last 
night which added new tavrels to 
>-this brilliant career. F 
pa) In the art .of Frederick Guuster ~— 
are found the rare combinations of _ 
sa|@itts that entitle him to rank as ® ) > 
ig | distinguished lyric tenor of the ex- } 
acting concert stage of today. = 4 } 
To lovers of tone, for tone’s sake, | 
ty his voice revealed such sweetness, - 
h-| Purity and warmth, as ‘to merit the 
envied reputation of “a golden > | 
voles.” Thosé delighting in technic 
j-}marvelled at the perfect control of 
a voice of broad range. the master- . 





hs: ly skill and ease throughout the —. 
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ing critic, there was evidence of In-  - | 
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the most essential quality-—thag of 

marked. personality.- . ee 
For the Ihst group of Negro Spiri-~ 
vy |tuals and‘ melodies, Mr. supete AD 
7 | pearea in the costume of period 
1855-60. . Instead of the customary — 
type of the cotton picker, his role> 
was that of the highly respected 
negro who worked about the ho 
clothed in the cast off finery of olf _ | 
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Massa.. From the. moment he ap- . 
peared in the Hght tréusers, long 
tailed coat,-and high silk hat; a pet~ | 
fect make-up—-he entirely lost him- } 
self and became the characters. his 
great dramatic powers revealeé so — 
vividly. In the swinging rhythm and 
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La ed new beauties and his acting and 

artistry were wonderfuliy appealing: 
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LONDON 


(( utinned from page 5) 
pretend to love the whole audience, and the concerto is 
surely more amusing to play than to listen to. 

Worm Witt Turn 

The audience at this particular concert reserved its wrath 
for Miaskovsky’s Sixth symphony. Many people left while 
Sir Henry was plowing through its turgid pages, and at 
the end a man in the gallery booed so loudly that a verbal 
battle followed in its wake English audiences have drunk 
such deep draughts of Tschaikowsky and Scriabin in their 
time that they are still nauseated and simply won't stand 
for a combination of the two. What, by the way, has hap 
pened to the Scriabin wave? He is without exception the 
least performed composer at the present time. 

Another ex-enfant terrible, Lord Berners, is getting quite 
a bit of popularity out of his Orchestral Fugue, which 
though not much of a fugue, is an amusing bit of musical 
gymnastics and explosive orchestration. Sir Thomas 
Beecham broke the classic spell of the London Symphony 
programs with it, without scaring off a single ticket-buyer. 


EVEN THE 


CONCERTOS AND CONCERTOS 

At the preceding concert Sir Henry featured the Bloch 
Concerto Grosso, the piano part of which was beautifully 
played lyy Myra Hess, but the music of which left us strange- 
ly cold. The neo-classicism of this fervent Jewish emotion- 
alist. somehow does not ring true. 

Myra Hess, by the way, gave us our fill of the real thing 
when she took Sir Henry and a small orchestra to the more 
intimate Wigmore Hall, and played the piano part in three 
Bach concertos—the A minor (flute, violin.and piano), the 
D minor (piano) and the fifth Brandenberg, which has be- 
come almost an encore piece in London. The whole concert 
was a perfect delight. 

Speaking of concertos, we also heard Thibaud play the 
Brahms (not at all like a Frenchman, but very much like 
a real artist), Mme. Frieda Kwast-Hodapp the Beethoven 
G major, and Nicolas Orloff the same master’s in C major. 
This last was at the final concert of the Queen’s Hall Or 
chestra, which except for a special Parsifal concert on Good 
Friday is announced to be the very, very last, for ever and a 
day. A — little ovation for Sir Henry attested the 
sympathies of the audience. 

Special mention is due, too, to a fine performance of the 
Delius violin concerto by Albert Sammons, leading English 
violinist, under Frank Bridge, the English composer, who 
on this occasion (Royal Philharmonic concert) proved him- 
self to be an able conductor (Brahms’ second symphony, 
Vaughan Williams’ “Lark Asce nding,” etc.) 

CHAMBER Music, OLD AND NEW 
from the Léner Quartet’s Beethoven concerts, Lon 
had its usual quota of chamber music. The Budapest 
String Quartet, equally wonderful in its way, has given at- 
tention, not only to Beethoven, but to Brahms, Schubert, 
Sgambati and Percy Grainger. There has also been heard 
a more recently organized ensemble, the Brosa Quartet, 
which I shall have occasion to mention later on 

The British Broadcasting Corporation's “International” 
series has reached Holland in its “little journeys,” as Fra 
Klbertus would have called them. With the exception of 
a violin and piano sonata by Willem Pijper, however, the 
affair was rather barren. And the Contemporary Music 
Centre (I. S. C. M.) contributed what was virtually an 

sonatas to the novelties of the 


Aside 
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evening ot cello ape 
Kodaly’s sonata for cello and piano, op. 4, was the best of 
these works, and the young Hungarian cellist, Paul Her- 


mann, gave it a very fine performance. Hermann also gave 


MUSICAL COURIER 


a recital at which he proved his claim to be ranked among 
the leading cello virtuosos of the day. 

Another novelty which had some favorable notice was 
the new string quartet (No. 2) by Arnold Bax, played by 
the New Philharmonic Quartet. 

GopowsKY RETURNS 

A variety of pianists have delighted the promiscuous 
concert goers, as usual. There were the “pure” virtuosos, 
such as Godowsky and Friedman, there were young up-and- 
coming artists such as Lubka Kolessa, from the Ukraine, 
Gualtiero Volterra, from Italy, and Solomon, from London 
itself. 

Godowsky drew two large-sized and enthusiastic audiences 
and treated them to a great variety of things including some 
of his own Triakontameron; and Friedman interpreted 
Chopin to the hoi-polloi of the Albert Hall. Young Solomon 
played to an overcrowded Wigmore Hall and left the im- 
pression of a genuine musicianship as yet unhampered by 
considerations of intellect and taste. 

Of the two foreign youngsters 
impressed the London critics more favorably than Kolessa. 
But I am betting on the young lady. She is one of the 
greatest talents that have come out of Central Europe in 
recent years. Still another youngster that merits mention is 
Ronald Chamberlain a pupil of George Woodhouse and < 
very promising recruit to the artist's ranks. 

Tue Krerura Busse 

Of singers, we heard, first of all, Jan Kiepura, who was 
preceded by the greatest wave of publicity “put over” in 
some years. Unless he learns to sing, however, his present 
fame will be a mere flash in the pan. His tenor, neverthe- 
genuine. Leo Slezak, minus much weight, both 
corporeally and vocally, exhibited the beaux reste of his 
once mighty tenor, consisting chiefly of a beautiful mezza 
voce, to a delighted audience at two concerts. 

Myra Mortimer returned from America to 
usually interesting program of fine lieder and by dint of 
her opulent voice filled the Queen's Hall with ease. Among 
her listeners was Elena Gerhardt, who had given a very 
delightful concert shortly before. A mention of Vera 
Janacopulos, who interpreted songs of Moussorgsky, Stra- 
vinsky and de Falla with great artistry, completes the list 
of recent musical offerings. Easter is drawing near, and 
with it a short rest before the famous London “season,” 
with opera and concerts in redoubled force. 

CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


Volterra seems to have 


less, is 


sing an un- 


Klibansky Studio Notes 

Sergei Klibansky’s artist-pupils are frequently heard in 
public. Of these Anna Scheffler Schorr sang with success 
Venus (Tannhauser), and Senta (Flying Dutchman) at the 
Staats Opera in Berlin. Mrs. Otto Klemperer = be heard 
in opera in Wiesbaden; she sang, accompanied by her_hus- 
band, Otto Klemperer (guest conductor of the ‘New York 
Symphony Society), at two concerts at Hotel Astor, New 
York, and also at the International House, where her sing- 
ing was heartily applauded. Louise Smith gave a recital 
in Plainfield, N. J., in March. Amy Punshon was the so- 
loist at the Epstein lecture recital in ‘Passaic; she and 
Paul Simmons were heard in duets at a Bronx picture 
house Fannye Bloch sang in Toronto on March 8. 
Edwin Bidwell is on tour with The Vagabond 
King. Vivian Hart sang with success in Detroit, Mich. 
Miss S. Harling has been engaged to sing the leading part 
in The Light of St. Agnes, Oakland, Cal., this month; she 
also will be — in concerts out West. Maria Kalla has 
been heard in concerts in Elizabeth, N. J., and at the An- 
sonia Hotel, "New York. Reginald Pasch is continuing to 
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THE HOTEL CARLTON TERRACE, 
1 New York.hotel where a numbér of prominent musicians 
make their heddGitarters while in the metropolis. Recent 
guests included Cd¥l Flésch, violinist, and Loms Bailly, viol- 
ist. Frederich Schorr, basso, who le ft ¥ecently for a tour 
in Berlin, 
with the Metropolitan Opera Compait®: 
there next year 


resided at the Carlto% Terrace during his season 
He will dgain live 
when he returns for operatic appearances. 





please in the Shubert production of Blossom Time, on tour 
through the West. Cyril Pitts gave a program over WEAF, 
March 7. 

Mr. Klibansky began his classes in Boston on March 12. 
New pupils who began study with Mr. Klibansky in Feb- 
ruary are Ethel Rosenbloom (Pittsburgh), Edith Van (St. 
Louis), Mrs. J. Wheeler (L. I.), L. Heming (Tarrytown), 
Edna Hinton (Virginia), Biddy Dakes (N. Carolina), Vir- 
ginia Albin (Seattle), S. Laurysson (New York), Roe 
Levine (New York), Hugo Figge (New York), Jessie 
one 1g (New York), Herman Sooner, Ethel — (New 

York), and Betty Miller. 


Lucy Lawler a Medes Daniell Pupil 


When Lucy Lawler appeared in Philadelphia recently 
the Vagabond King the following resumé of her appearance 
was published in the local press: “Lucy Lawler, the Lady 
Mary of The Vagabond King, is a young actress who has 
devoted her girlhood to the study of singing. Born at 
Caseville, Huron County, Mich., just twenty-two years ago, 
Miss Lawler, who, like Carolyn Thomson, prima donna of 
The Vagabond King, is of Irish parentage, was educated 
at the Holy Rosary Academy, Bay City, Mich. Upon her 
graduation she went to New York on the invitation of her 
brother, Joseph, to continue her musical studies. Under the 
sole vocal instruction of Madge Daniell, former concert and 
opera star, she has also been coached in grand opera roles. 
Like many of our present day singers, Miss Lawler first 
appeared as a choir soloist. Determined to adopt the pro- 
fessional stage as a career she elected to become a chorus 
girl in The Vagabond King, understudying the role of Lady 
Mary. When the original Lady Mary, Olga Treskoff, de- 
parted for London, Miss Lawler was entrusted with the 
role, and has achieved distinction as one of the more at- 
tractive and accomplished singers in The Vagabond King.” 


Estee Series Features Novelties 

Charming little songs by Mignon E. Foerderer, a Phil- 
adelphia girl, but fifteen when she wrote them, after just a 
year’s study of music, formed the attractive last group consti- 
tuting “the new” in Emmeline Maxwell’s costume recital on 
March 20, at the Triangle Theater. The occasion was the 
third of the Estee Company’s March series, featuring the 
meeting of “the sixteenth and twentieth centuries in old 
and new songs.” Applause demanded a repetition of the 
Elf Man, a setting of John Kendrick Bang’s words. But 
the audience was not satisfied. Cries of ‘ “composer” brought 
Miss Foerderer to the front at last. “Thank you very 
much,” she said in a clear voice. “They were beautifully 
played and beautifully sung. 

The girl composer is studying music with Leona Clark- 
son Grugan of New York City, who was at one time Teresa 
Carrefio’s chief assistant and who by her original methods 
of teaching is developing the creative artist in the child. 

Rogers Pupil Secures Church Position 

Walter Preston, already well known to WJZ audiences, has 
been engaged as solo baritone for the coming church year 
in the choir of Immanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. He has 
studied with Francis Rogers for the past three years. 


OBITUARY 
ROBERT FUCHS 

Prof. Robert Fuchs died on February 19 from heart 
disease. Up to the moment of his sudden and unexpected 
death he appeared to be in perfect health in spite of his 
great age. Four days earlier, on February 15, he had 
celebrated his eightieth ‘birthday, in honor of which an 
orchestra made up entirely of Prof. Fuchs’ former pupils 
gave a matinee performance of his First Symphony. 

Prof. Fuchs was born in Frauenthel on February 15, 
1847. He studied at the Vienna Conservatory and was pro-¢ 
fessor of theory there since 1875. He was a prolific com- 
poser, having composed two symphonies, three orchestra 
serenades which are widely known, several overtures and 
other orchestra pieces, a piano concerto, much chamber 
music and two operas, both of which were successfully per- 
formed. He was the recipient of many honors, having 
been made an honorary member of the Philharmonic, of 
the Schubert Society, the Academy, and having received 
an honorary diploma from the University of Vienna and 
the Golden Medal of the Republic. Among Prof. Fuchs’ 
most noted pupils is the American, Emerson Whithorne, 
the frequent performance of whose works both in America 
and abroad have brought him into great prominence. 


LUDWIG MATZENAUER 


Hofkapellmeister Ludwig Matzenauer, father of Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, passed away recently in Oststeiermark 
on his. eightieth birthday. 
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subjects of interest not only to teachers and supervisors 





























ARTUR SCHNABEL, 


pianist, whose seven matinees devoted to Beethoven achieved 


notable success in Berlin recently. Nearly two thousand 

persons, comprising the elite of Berlin society, many hun- 

dreds of artists together with crowds of simple working 

people, filled the huge auditorium of The Volksbiihne seven 

times in succession to hear his masterful performances, A 
triumph indeed! 





THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











Vocal 


(G. Ricordi & Co., New York) 

Six Biblical Songs by Dvorak, edited by Edward 
Keith Macrum.—This completes Mr. Macrum’s setting 
of these devotional, beautiful works, for mixed voices, 
with occasional obbligato solo. Careful study of these 
shows this to be the work of a skillful musician and or- 
ganist, who understands voices. Clouds and Darkness 
is highly dramatic, with soprano and baritone solos; My 
Refuge Thou Art, is graceful in the accompaniment, with 
effective soprano or tenor solo; Hear My Prayer is easy, 
with soprano solo, afterward repeated in full harmony; 
Turn Thee Unto Me has a striking introduction phrase, 
repeated as interlude, with fine climax, and soprano or 
tenor solo; I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes begins in delicate 
fashion (soprano solo), continuing the solo with four- 
voiced (women) accompaniment, and ending softly; Sing 
a New Song is pastoral in character, with tenor solo, and 
characteristic organ accompaniment, an unaccompanied 
chorus, until the climax, when voices and organ unite in 
joyous climax. 

(Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton, O.) 

The Heavenly Light, A general cantata, by Carrie B. 
Adams.—The composer of this work has had a long and 
successful career in Her musical life, especially as a 
writer of church music. She wrote her first anthem in 
1876 under the supervision of W. T. Griffe, just fifty 
years ago. For a great many years Mrs. Adams has 
been a very prominent figure in the musical life of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, where she was for a time professor of 
music in the State Normal School. Since 1920 she has 
made her home in Portland, Oregon, and has found a 
large place in the musical circles of the far west. In 
this cantata Mrs. Adams has arranged the text besides 
composing the music, and has put out a prodigious piece 
of work. She has made use of full choir and tenor, so- 
prano, alto and baritone solos. The trend of the cantata 
is of exultant mood in which there are twelve sections. 
These are so expertly handled and so complete in them- 
selves that each can be used separately as religious se- 
lections and as anthems for various occasions. Mrs. 
Adams’ knowledge of music and of this particular form 
of it is so vast that she has been able to achieve beautiful 
choral effects without any unnecessary difficult harmoni- 
zation. The work is sixty-four pages long and choir- 
masters having a full choir at their disposal will find in it 
some original and interesting material. 

(Evans Music Company, New York) 

Two Pleasing Miniatures, by Benjamin F. Rungee.— 
These are entitled Gathering Daisies and The Birds of 
May. The former is dedicated to Fred and the latter to 
Elinor. This in itself will suggest the type of work 
these are. Delightful numbers for children of about 
third grade difficulty. They are expertly edited with 
obvious knowledge of the needs of the juvenile. The 
Birds of May is a bit more elaborate than the Gathering 
Daisies, employing the use of the transposed octave and 
bass for the right hand. Chords are also used on both 
hands in this number, while in the other the right hand 
merely carries a flowing melody. They are of true edu- 
cational value and, furthermore, are sufficiently sonorous 
to attract the child. 





Music Courses at Carnegie Tech 


Courses in Music are featured in the plans for the sum- 
mer session this year at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, from June 27 to August 5. The De- 
partment of Music of the College of Fine Arts announces 












MUSICAL COURIER 


but to professional musicians as well. The nature of the 
summer work will be similar to that of the regular course 
and students of the department will be given credit for 
summer work on the same basis as that of the college year. 
The work is arranged in two main courses consisting of the 
Public School Music Course and the Instrumental Course, 
each consisting of a combination of subjects of instruction. 
BOSTON 


(Continued from page 18) 


skill as a saxophone player in the days when that instrument 
was occasionally used in the symphonic orchestra and had 
not fallen to its present low estate. A list of the works 
now deposited at the Conservatory shows the appreciation 
of Mrs. Hall’s talent and her generous encouragement of 
orchestral music, as manifested by some of the most eminent 
of contemporary composers, both in America and Europe.” 
Among the manuscript scores are compositions by Ch. M. 
Loeffler, C. Debussy, Vincent d’Indy, Jules Mouquet, 
Th. Gaubert, Jean Hure, H. Wollett, Georges Longy, Gabriel 
Grovlez, Leon Moreau and others. ee oe 


Haensel & Jones Manage Beethoven Symphony 

The concerts of New York’s newest orchestra, the Bee- 
thoven Symphony Orchestra, Georges Zaslawsky, conduc- 
tor, will hereafter be managed by Haensel & Jones. This 
organization made its debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
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House, New York, on February 22 last, and was well re- 
ceived by both critics and public. This performance was 
an introductory event and will be followed by another con 
cert this season at Carnegie Hall on April 29, at which 
Marguerite D’Alvarez will be the soloist. The Beethoven 
Symphony Orchestra has now been organized on a perma- 
nent basis and beginning next fall will give a series of 
eight subscription concerts with prominent soloists on four 
Wednesday and four Friday evenings. Founded in the 
year of the centenary of Beethoven’s death, the new or- 
chestra has taken its name from that master, but its pro- 
grams will be eclectic, including works of every time and 
of every school and with compositions by American com- 
posers on every program. 


Mrs. Edison Engages Anna Case 


Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, president of the Woman's Guild 
of the M. E. Church in Orange, N. J., has signed a contract 
with the Metropolitan Musical Bureau for a recital by Anna 
Case at the new High School Auditorium, Orange, N. J., 
on Friday evening, April 22. Miss Case is an Edison 
recording artist and well known in Orange although this 
will be her first appearance there in a public recital 


Lea Luboshutz Recuperating from Operation 


Lea Luboshutz, Russian violinist, is recuperating from an 
operation for appendicitis. Mme. Luboshutz has been ap- 
pointed to the Curtis Institute Faculty—the first time a 
woman has been slated for the violin department. 
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Press Echoes of his New York Recital 
March 26 


. . . As usual, a performance of 













full-blooded and stirring interpretation 
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command of shading. . . 
March 27, 1927. 






“Possesses one of the most charming 
and exquisitely tempered pianistic 
styles before the public today.’ 


, 


put to rout matters of theoretic or academic concern. 


cussion. . . . Mr. Moiseiwitsch triumphed in an admirable performance. 
op ee Moiseiwitsch moved his hearers deeply by his coloring and the 
sensuous beauty of his single tone.—Olin Downes, New York Times, March 


. . « He played beautifully on Saturday, and at times with a wealth of 
power and impressive musical utterance. . . . 
of delicacy and strength of fleeting color and forceful tone. 
magic in his fingers. Supporting these important traits is a well-rounded 
mental grasp of his music; a power which transforms a beautifully executed 
performance into a moving interpretation filled with significance and author- 


ity.—C. H. N., New York Sun, March 28, 1927. 


. . . Showed his familiar and notable technical skill . . . 
polish . . . his playing suggested an energetic mood. 
tunity to notice Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s lightness of tone, swiftly flowing runs and 
——F. D. Perkins, New York Herald Tribune, 
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April 17 


the highest musicality was sufficient to 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s 
of the G minor fugue swept aside dis- 


He possesses a rare blend 
There is facile 


fluency and 
There was oppor- 
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BOSTON BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5) 
Club, and Mr. Woodworth, who coached the singers from 
Radcliffe, certainly deserved the cheers of the audience when 
Mr. Koussevitzky led them to the front of the stage. 
First THREE SYMPHONIES 
On Wednesday evening, the second of the festival, Mr. 
Koussevitzky conducted the first three symphonies. With 
his customary skill, he reduced his forces to correspond with 
the nature of the three works, performing the first with 
an orchestra of fifty, adding for the second ten strings 
more, and bringing to the Eroica the full string choir and 
the usual doubling of wind instruments. The conductor 
brought out the charming Mozartean quality of the first 
two symphonies with a perfect sense of proportion. Then 
came that stupendous leap to the greater Beethoven of the 
Eroica. In the two years separating the second and third 
symphonies he had achieved that mastery of orchestral 
forces and that individuality of musical speech that enabled 
him to produce this poignant and altogether epical work. 
In his interpretations, Mr. Koussevitzky reaffirmed his faith 
that Beethoven was a romanticist, and that works now re- 
garded as classics were conceived in a romantic spirit and 
should thus be played if they are to remain a vital force. 
CHAMBER Musk 
The third concert of the festival, on Thursday evening, 
was given over to chamber music. Harold Samuels, pianist, 
and Messrs. Levey and Evans, of the London String 
Quartet, opened the performance with the piano trio in B 
flat major, op. 57. This is not to be classed with the 
master’s greater works. One misses particularly that orig- 
inality of ideas and treatment, let alone that nobility which 
one generally associates with Beethoven There followed 
the piano sonata in A flat major, op. 110, in which Mr. 
Samuels gave pleasure by reason of his sound technic and 
musicianship. The quartet in E minor, op. 59, No. 2, was 
played by the London String Quartet, with perfection of 
ensemble, beautiful phrasing and emotional understanding, 
indeed with a balance and euphony lacking in the piano trio 
Four, Five, Srx, SEVEN 
The regular concerts of Friday evening and Saturday 
evening became a part of the festival, Mr. Koussevitzky 
performing the fourth and fifth symphonies on Friday, and 
the sixth and seventh symphonies on Saturday. The Slavic 
conductor and his orchestra of virtuosos merit great praise 
for their work at these concerts. Throughout Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s readings there was evident musical intelli- 
gence and authority, yet never any sacrifice of poetry or 
dramatic force. His thrilling interpretation of the C minor 
symphony is now well known. Its close was the signal for 
an outburst of applause that was repeated after the per- 
formance on Saturday evening of the seventh symphony, 
the masterly playing of the latter recalling vividly Wagner’s 
characterization of this ever beautiful work as “the 
apotheosis of the dance.” 
Mass 


The Missa Solemnis was repeated on Sunday afternoon 
for the benefit of the Pension Fund of the Symphony Or- 
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chestra, the same forces participating, excepting the sub- 
stitution of Nevada Van der Veer for Jeanne Gordon as 
contralto soloist. Again an immense audience gathered to 
hear this stirring music, and again Mr. Koussevitzky and 
those associated with him scored a notable triumph. 


COMMEMORATIVE EXERCISES 

Continuing the festival, commemorative ceremonies took 
place Monday evening. The stage of Symphony Hall had 
been more or less transformed for the occasion, what with 
tapestries on the walls, a bust of Beethoven above the en- 
trance door at the rear, and floral decorations of a miscel- 
laneous character. Seated at a long, narrow table in the 
center were the presitlent of the trustees of the Symphony 
Orchestra, Judge Cabot; the widow of Major Henry L. 
Higginson, who founded the orchestra; Mr. and Mrs. 
Koussevitzky ; Ernest Newman, distinguished English music 
critic, who came from London to deliver the principal 
address, and S. Foster Damon, odist, from the English 
Department of Harvard University. To right and left of 
this table were seated the trustees of the orchestra; Philip 
Hale, author of the program books of the Boston Symphony, 
and celebrated dramatic and music critic; Dr. Davison, of 
Harvard, and his assistant, Mr. Woodworth; resident com- 
posers, as, for example, Messrs. Chadwick, Loeffler, and 
Converse and a few others eminent in the local musical 
world, like Wallace Goodrich and Professor Spalding. 
Ranged along the rear of the stage were the members of 
the orchestra, sans instruments. 

Judge Cabot, as presiding officer, opened the meeting 
by asking the audience to rise while four trombones off- 
stage played one of the Equali designed for funeral use 
that Beethoven wrote in 1812. Then Judge Cabot, on be- 
half of the trustees, spoke briefly, expressing gratitude and 
praise to Messrs. Koussevitzky, Davison and Woodworth, 
the orchestra and chorus, also the management and the 
audiences, for the part played by all. His reference to the 
late Major Higginson as founder and sustainer of the orches- 
tra brought forth hearty applause. After a few words con- 
cerning the fidelity of the symphony orchestra to the highest 
idealism, and a tribute to Beethoven, he introduced Mr. New- 
man, who delivered the following interesting address: 

Ernest NEWMAN’S ADDRESS 

“We are all of us inclined, I think, to be a little suspicious 
of centenaries, and perhaps not always without justification. 
For a centenary is too often the occasion for paying merely 
lip service to some celebrity or some notoriety whose sole 
claim on our consideration at the moment is the fact that he 
died one hundred or two hundred or three hundred years ago. 

“Indeed, I sometimes feel when I am doing my duty as a 
concert critic, when I listen to some of the more experimen- 
tal work of some of my younger contemporaries in Eng- 
land—I sometimes feel that if the composers had only had 
the discretion to die one hundred years ago we might be 
quite fond of them by this time. 

“Tt is a rule that we must not speak ill of the dead, and 
it seems to be a rule that when a man has been dead as 
long as one hundred years we must not speak the whole 
truth about him. As a contemporary English author has 
said, the two greatest enemies of the truth are patriotism and 
centenaries. 

“Now it is useless to attempt either to hide from ourselves 
or from others the fact that there is a considerable reaction 
against Beethoven in some quarters at the present time, and 
let us be quite frank about it. Beethoven had his faults, and 
for so great a man the faults, such as they were, were fre- 
quent and great. A very Strong case can be made out against 
him if we start from certain premises as to what music ought 
to be, if we start, for example, from the premise of Stravin- 
sky, who told an English friend of mine he could not bear 
3eethoven because Beethoven’s music was philosophical. I 
shall take up this point later, but meanwhile we must confess 
the fact that there is a reaction in some quarters against 
Beethoven. The case against him has been very fairly and 
lucidly stated recently by Mr. Sonneck in an article in the 
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American Mercury, but the very fact that we are still not 
absolutely agreed all the world over as to Beethoven is to 
me the most convincing proof of his vitality. He has not 
yet become a mere legend, a mere religious figure. He is 
still a personality to whom we react according to our own 
personality. He is still alive. In fact his personal signifi- 
cance is even greater today than his historical significance. 
That is to say, great and important as his position is in the 
history of music, we can let all that go by and we are still 
faced with a great number of problems that concern Bee- 
thoven purely as a personality as a composer. 

“In fact we can take rather a wrong view of Beethoven 
by regarding him too exclusively from the historical stand- 
point. We are too much inclined to regard him as the con- 
tinuer of Mozart and we are apt to forget that Mozart and 
Beethoven were really contemporaries. That fact is obscured 
for us mostly by the mere fact that Mozart died young. We 
are apt to forget that Mozart could have outlived Beethoven, 
he could have been one of the pallbearers at Beethoven’s 
funeral, and still not have been a particularly old man. He 
would only have been seventy-one, practically the age of 
Wagner when he died, and I think sixteen or seventeen years 
younger than Verdi when he died. It is one of the most 
interesting problems for discussion how Mozart would have 
fared if he had lived through the Beethoven period. How 
would he have reacted? How would he have adapted him- 
self to the changed circumstances that Beethoven brought 
into the musical world? 

“In 1803 Mozart could have heard the Eroica symphony 
and still have been only forty-seven. In 1807 he could have 
heard the fifth and sixth symphonies and other great Beetho- 
ven works. In 1811 he could have heard the seventh and 
eighth symphonies, when only fifty-five. In 1823, at the 
age of only sixty-seven, he could have heard the Coriolan 
symphony and the Mass in D, and in 1826, at the age of 
seventy, he could have heard the last five quartets Beethoven 
wrote. I often wonder whether Mozart could have adapted 
himself to those changed conditions, whether with all his 
genius for assimilation and learninig he could have profited 
by Beethoven, or whether he would not have been left to find 
himself just a little behind the times. I am not dogmatizing, 
only putting forward a proposition which could be debated. 

“T have put before you these facts in regard to Mozart in 
order to make the historical position of ,Beethoven clearer, 
and at the same time to bring out the point on which I shall 
insist this evening, that the personal significance of Beethoven 
is far greater than that which came to him by virtue of his- 
torical date. He came, of course, at the right time. All the 
great vital forces in history come from the right man coming 
at the right time. You may have moments when everything 
seems ready for a certain development of any movement, 
which I think is the position in music today. We all agree 
that a new music is due. We seem to be continually pouring 
second-hand matter into the old moulds. This is a time for 
a new music to express a new Civilization, but as far as I 
can see, the man who could sum up adequately all the new 
tendencies of the time has not yet made his appearance. 

“It was the good fortune of Beethoven that he was the man 
for the moment and the time was the moment for him. One 
great quality of his mind was its inexorable musical logic. 
He worked out his music as convincingly as a mathematician 
could work out a proposition, and it was fortunate for a 
mind like that that it could come on the scene just when 
an important change in form had taken place in the Icgical 
development of the sonata by Bach. By the time Beethoven 
came this new form of the sonata was a very efficient instru- 
ment for a great mind. The main difference between it and 
the fugue form which had dominated music until then is that 
the fugue form works principally upon one idea, which is 
shown in its various facets, while the first movement of the 
sonata works upon the contrast of two principles, which en- 
larges the scope of expression enormously. Beethoven came 
just at the right time, just as an instrument had been made 
for him, and what he had to do was to enlarge it and make 
it a perfect instrument for a new arrangement, a new order 
of ideas. That is what he did. He enormously enlarged the 
scope of the sonata, the symphony and the quartet. He did 
other things which show him the great dividing line between 
two musical civilizations—that of the classic eighteenth cen- 
tury and the romantic nineteenth. 

“From him came, practically, program music. I do not 
mean to say there were not attempts at program music before 
that, but the successful development of program music owed 
a great deal to Beethoven. The fifth symphony is all pro- 
gram music. The concert overture, of which Beethoven was 
the first to make a success, was the real foundation of the 
symphonic poem. 

“Then again, by his use of the chorus in works like the 
ninth symphony he set the fashions for such works as the 
Faust symphony and for other modern works in which voices 
at the end, as it were, clinch the argument put forth by the 
instruments. 

“In other ways we see him as the man of a new time. It is 
at this point that elements come into the work of Beethoven 
that have not endured so much as the purely musical elements. 
I mean ethical elements, humanitarian elements. It is one of 
the points that the modern objector raises against Beethoven 
most powerfully that his music draws too much upon other 
than purely musical impulses, that it tends to rely too much 
on what we call good moral intentions. Now we have got 
to take note of that because, there could be no doubt that 
the greatest element in Beethoven's music is the strong sense 
it gives us of a philosophical and a noble and a moral mind, 
working at the back of the music. And that is magnificent 
so long as everything goes all right, so long as the music is 
the equal of the moral intention, but when the music falls 
below the noble purpose, as we are bound to admit it some- 
times does in Beethoven, then the result is bound to be some- 
thing of the same difference as between Wordsworth, the 
inspired seer, and Wordsworth, the mere moralizer. 

“You will find the devil’s case against Beethoven put very 
cleverly by Mr. Sonneck, but we must not attach too much 
importance to this reaction against Beethoven. For one 
thing, it is by no means new. The ninth symphony, which 
as you know, ends with an expression of delight, in embrac- 
ing the whole human race—that has always been the subject 
of very sharp criticism in some quarters, and especially from 
the Latin races which are not given to philosophizing in 
music, to mixing it up with metaphysics and morality, as 
the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon races do. The Latin races 
have always had their doubts about the musical values of 
certain parts of the choral finale of the ninth symphony. 
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These doubts have been expressed very forcibly by men of 
the standing of Debussy and Verdi. 

“The fact is that Beethoven came at a period when a wave 
of political idealism, social idealism, humanitarianism, was 
passing over Europe. A new spirit had come into men. It 
shows in all the literature of the time. Beethoven was full 
of this spirit, and it has to be admitted that in his weaker 
moments he did not always find a music as great as his 
moral impulse. When he does find it, of course the effect 
is incomparably beyond that of any music ever written. But 
we have to be frank and admit he did not always find it, and 
his little failures in that quarter are made so much of by 
people who react against his enormous influence. 

“T have said that the essentials for the production of the 
very great man are the coincidence of the man and the mo- 
ment. The moment was there. All this new feeling had to 
be expressed in music. Beethoven was evidently the pre- 
appointed messenger for that new spirit. Which ever way 
we look at him we see him as the symbol of a transition 
between two epochs. 

“The public reel at that time was hardly an institu- 
tion, still there were more concerts in his day than in 
Mozart’ s, fifteen years before. So Beethoven was able to 
appeal more directly to a larger public than previous com- 
posers, whose work was done for the church, or for an 
aristocratic patron, or, in the case of operas, for the theater 

“You never see a portrait of Bach, Handel, Mozart or 
Haydn without their wigs. But there is no portrait of Bee- 
thoven wearing a wig, except as a little boy in Bonn. His 
hair is always flowing free to the wind. That in itself is 
symbolic of a change in the world of music. Beethoven had 
his aristocratic friends, but he was never the servant of 
them. They were his servants. He treated them more cava- 
lierly than they would have dared to treat him. He accepted 
commissions, but only for work he wanted to do, like a dog 
who will do a trick if that is a trick he wants to do himself. 

“There is a symbol of the changing time in music in his 
output. As against the enormous number of symphonies and 
quartets and sonatas of Mozart and Haydn, you have only 
nine symphonies from Beethoven, a fact for which the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra has probably been devoutly grate- 
ful in the last few weeks. He produced far less than his 
predecessors, but his music cost him far more effort than 
theirs cost them. 

“We do not know that the others made sketches. No doubt 
Mozart jotted down things that came to him, but there is 
nothing in the production of any previous composer to com- 
pare with the hard work, downright hard work, that Beetho- 
ven had to put in, in order to get his ideas in shape. Over 
the Mass in D, for example, he sweated blood. That is a 
sign of the change which had come over the spirit of music 
at that time. Music had dug down deeper into the souls of 
men, had to be drawn from deep wells, and the effort had to 
be correspondingly greater. 

“You are all familiar, I think, with the old division of 
Beethoven’s music into three styles: The first, in which he 
was more or less under the influence of Mozart and Haydn, 
in which he found a form which had been transmitted to him 
and which he was ready to accept; the second, in which there 
was a perfect balance between his imagination, his purpose 
and his technique (the supreme example of that is in the 
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Eroica symphony and the Fifth the third and last period) 
in which for the first time he seemed to have difficulty in 
finding the ideal form for some of his ideas. The ideas 
tended to put pressure on forms that the forms would not 
sometimes bear. The reason for that was that Beethoven 
was the first of the great composers who really grew, in the 
proper sense of the term. Lenz, who wrote a book in 1850, 
pointed out one difference between Mozart and Beethoven: 

“‘Tf you take an early work and a late work of Mozart, 
there is certainly a difference, but the difference is solely 
in the art. You feel the man is the same in both cases. It 
is the art that has grown and not the man. Whereas with 
Beethoven, if you take two works separated by a number of 
years—the first symphony and the fifth, the fifth and the 
ninth, the ninth and the last five quartets—not only has the 
art grown, but the man has grown in addition.’ 

“That is the cardinal difference between Beethoven and all 
his predecessors. Bach was very much the same in his last 
years as in the earlier. Palestrina, to go back to the six- 
teenth century, shows no difference ‘between earlier and later 
works. It is the distinguishing mark of Beethoven that the 
man was constantly growing. 

“His was a curiously logical mind, and in a little essay I 
did recently I tried to argue that the unconscious or sub- 
conscious worked more powerfully in Beethoven than in most 
composers. He seemed to be driven by some demon who 
would only allow things to be done in a particular way 
You hear, for example, that at certain periods he could only 
work within a certain form as a medium. Between 1802 and 
1811 he wrote the greater part of his big orchestral works, 
the third to the eighth symphonies. Then from 1814 to 1823 
he practically dropped the orchestral and turned the wholeé 
efforts of his mind upon his piano sonatas. In 1823 he fin- 
ishes the Ninth symphony, which has occupied him for some 
years, and then for a time he has finished with the orchestra 
altogether. He was planning a Tenth symphony, but he con- 
centrated on chamber music, which he had not touched for 
many years. There was a conscious necessity to do certain 
things at certain times without quite knowing why he was 
doing them, and probably not quite conscious that he was 
doing them. 

“As a result of some investigations extending over the last 
ten years I have come to the conclusion that every composer 
works within a very narrow orbit, that he keeps repeating 
certain formulae—melodic, harmonic, rhythmic, to a most 
astonishing extent. These things are not generally noted, but 
once you are aware of the formula, you find it leaping out 
on you from every page. Beethoven was more subject to 
this than any other composer. There are certain little devices 
he uses again and again. If we had a piano here and nothing 
else to do until the next centenary, I could show you these 
repetitions by the thousand. He had to work in his own way 
or not work at all. 

“Other essentials of the changes in his music as time went 
on are changes in the main that express themselved through 
purely new forms. That is, the expression is different but 
the devices are very much the same. 

“He began as a young man of not a very likeable char- 
acter. He was too strong, very arrogant, very purposeful. 
Everybody noticed his tremendous belief in himself, and a 
self esteem that was not always very agreeable. It was 
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part and parcel of the tremendous strength of the man. 
There was more energy in that little body than in any other 
ten of his musical contemporaries. It almost looks as if 
the fates had smitten him with deafness in order to make 
a greater musician of him by forcing him to concentrate on 
his music. 

“He was very imperious, very fond of public approval. 
Almost the first thing he said when he realized that his deaf- 
ness was incurable was that he could not play the piano 
throughout Europe, staggering everybody with his virtuosity 
If deafness had not come on Beethoven, we should not have 
had the Beethoven we have now. He would have wasted 
himself in all sorts of external ways, whereas deafness drove 
him in on himself, forcing him to concentrate on music. 

“As time went on all the harshness of his nature became 
softened. People who met him in his later years for the 
first time all bear the same testimony. See the pathos in that 
old face, particularly in the eyes, and note that the effect is 
like some ancient bard who had seen a great deal of history. 
There can be no doubt that in the last few years his nature 
was undergoing extraordinary sweetening and softening. We 
see that in all sorts of curious ways in his music. We only 
have to look at the slow movements of the last six piano 
sonatas to get light on that. The first of the six-andantes is 
almost like Mendelssohn’s song without words, very tender 
and seeming to reach for romantic sentiment. The slow 
movement in the next sonata is only twenty bars long but 
there are touches almost like Tristran. The next of his 
sonatas is a long adagio of heart-re nding quality. In the 
Fourth sonata the slow movement is peculiarly touching, 
becoming soft and tense, extremely rare in Beethoven. The 
fifth piano sonata has a slow movement that is marked 
song of lament, and a very heart-breaking song it is. The 
slow movement of the last sonata is an exceedingly touching 
arietta. These six slow movements are symbolic of moral, 
physical and musical changes going on in Beethoven in his 
last few years. 

“But while we note that fact, we must not make the error 
too often made in regard to the Beethoven of the last period. 
Too many writers have treated him as the sculptors and 
painters have done. They have painted a fancy picture that 
doesn’t correspond to reality, showing him always as a sort 
of seer, an Ajax defying the lightning. Beethoven was not 
always like that. But the painters have conventionalized 
Beethoven, as have most of the critics of the last period. 

“A change certainly was coming on in him. He was work- 
ing his way, as I see him, towards a point, corresponding 
to that change he had reac hed in the years before the Fifth 
symphony. The Fifth is the only absolutely flawless sym- 
phony of that period, from the point of view of form, for 
the reason that each movement is not only perfect in itself, 
but there is a logical connection between the various move- 
ments. We cannot say precisely what it is; we cannot trans- 
late the meaning of the symphony into words, but we do 
know that in the first movement there is a contrast between 
two principles, a conflict that is gradually dissolved and car- 
ried on into triumph towards the end. It is characteristic of 
Beethoven that while he made a perfect mess of his own life, 
he did attain to harmony in his music. He fought out his 
battles in music. There he solved his problems. In 1802 he 
wrote in a mood of despair, but he got rid of that, not in life, 
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“MILDRED LARGIE, CANADIAN _ PIANIST 
MAKES DEBUT HERE. PERFORMANCE AT 
AEOLIAN MARKED BY VIGOR AND DISTINCT 
TECHNICAL SKILL.” (Headline.) 


“Mildred Largie, a young Canadian pianist made her 
debut in this country yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall 
with a program in which Mendelssohn’s E minor Prelude 
and Fugue, Beethoven's C minor Variations, preceded all 
four ballades of Chopin. A pupil of Alberto Jon&s, Miss 
Largie gave a performance marked by vigor and distinct 
technical skill. . In the Chopin group she gave an im- 
pression of color and feeling. Dohn&nyi’s Capriccio Op. 48 
scored a praiseworthy performance. Bachaus’ transcrip- 
tion of Mozart’s serenade from Don Giovanni, Jon4s’ 
Concert Mazurka, Moriz Rosenthal’s Papillons and Ignaz 
Friedman's concert arrangement of Johann Strauss’ 
Waltz, Voices of Spring, completed the scheduled pro- 
gram.’’— New York Herald Tribune, March 15. 


“She has both poise and routine.’’—New York Telegram, 
March 15. 


“Mildred Largie, a young pianist, gave a recital at 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. From her first number, 
the Mendelssohn Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Miss 
Largie gave proof that she possessed an energetic and 


agile technic. The arpeggios in the prelude were flowing 





Instantaneous Success 


MILDRED LARGIE 


Brilliant Canadian Pianist 


Wins Public and Press at her American Debut in Aeolian Hall, 
New York 


and forceful, the fugue was done with an even and steady 
rhythm. Miss Largie surprised her hearers by her 
spirited and musicianly performance of a Ballade group 
by Chopin. The artist played the difficult and brilliant 
passages with a verve and warmth that brought two re- 
calls and an encore. The closing group consisted of orna- 
mental concert pieces by Dohn&nyi, Bachaus, Rosenthal, 
Alberto Jonas and Friedman. The one that appealed 
most to the audience was a rhythmic concert mazurka by 
Jon&s.’’— New York Times, March 15. 


“A young Canadian pianist, Miss Mildred Largie, gave 
her first New York recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon. Her program included the Beethoven C minor 
Variations, four Chopin ballads, Dohn&nyi’s Capriccio, 
compositions by Alberto Jon&s, Rosenthal, Friedman and 
others. Her musicianship was sound, her technic ade- 
quate for all purposes and her tone at all times full and 
round. She played with much charm and won much 
applause with her interpretations of the closing numbers.” 
W. J. Henderson, New York Sun, March 15. 


JONAS PUPIL IN SUCCESSFUL DEBUT (Headline.) 


“Mildred Largie, a pupil of Alberto Jonas, made a most 
auspicious showing of talent and accomplishment in her 
piano recital at Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon. The 
young woman in her early twenties hag wonderful poise 
and a lovely stage presence which in no way seemed to 
indicate her first appearance before a New York audience. 
Her program opened with Mendelssohn's E Minor Prelude 
and Fugue, followed by Beethoven’s C minor Variations, 
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the four Ballads of Chopin and a group 
Mozart-Bachaus, Jon&s’ Concert Mazurka, Rosenthal’s 
Papillons, and Friedman’s arrangement of the Strauss 
Waltz, Voices of Spring. In addition to this the young 
pianist played an encore during the program and three 
at the close. The last number was brilliant and gave Miss 
Largie opportunity to show a splendidly equipped technic. 
The playing of the four Ballades was a test of her fine 
musicianship, intelligence and interpretative gifts. She 
used a variety of touch and tone color and played with 
vigor, as well as a pice poetic feeling. The audience 
showed its appreciation with spontaneous and friendly ap- 
plause.’’— Musical Leader, March 24 
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but in the first movement of the Eroica symphony. In the 
Fifth symphony he attained the most perfect harmony—form, 
idea, expression—any symphony has ever attained. I think 
in the last years of all, in the string quartets, he was once 
more feeling his way toward a perfect reconciliation of all 
these warring elements in his nature. We must not make the 
mistake of attributing to him a poetic intention of which he 
was unconscious but all the same there was a purpose to 
make his music express a little more than the music itself, 
and the fashion in which the last quartets so often leave us, 
is due to the fact that we have need of the key to Beethoven’s 
purpose. 3ut we must beware of assuming that in this last 
epoch Beethoven was finishing his career in a mood of com- 
plete abstraction from the world. I believe that to be per- 
fectly false. I believe that of all composers who have died 
too young, Beethoven was the most remarkable case. 

“He was only fifty-seven. He was in a bad way physically, 
it is true, but if he had not caught that cold riding back in 
an open carriage in Vienna, he might have lived another ten 
years, and then I think our perception of the final Beethoven 
would have been a different one, because with all the changes 
in his nature shown in the last period of his work it is the 
same Beethoven. He is doing the same things, but with 
much more range and scope. Had he lived another ten years 
he would have entered into the fourth period of his creation, 
and that would have been the most interesting period of all 
for many reasons, it is a curious fact that as Bee- 
thoven’s mind developed he became more conservative. 

“In these days our younger composers thing it incumbent 
upon themseives to make each one a style of his own. His 
very great horror is to have it supposed that his music is like 
the music of else. Each tries to get a poem of his 
own, a harmony of his own, in fact to be not only different 
from all other composers, but different from himself 
in each work he writes. That cannot be done. The 
whole history of art shows that cannot be done, that if 
the composer wants to get the best out of his mind he has to 
take a great deal in technic and vocabulary for granted. No 
architect could get verv far who insisted not only in draw- 
ing his plans, but in making his bricks and mortar. That is 
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These artists, whose ability has been proved 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic 
’ appreciation, are for the season of 1927 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- 
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what the composer does who tries to make something new 
in every word he writes. It is very significant that Beetho- 
ven, in the last few years of his life, did not, as a modern 
composer would have done, try to make a new vocabulary 
of his own. He positively went back. He went back first 
to the fugue form of the eighteenth century, and to the 
variation form into which he poured the great part of the 
energy of his mind in those last few years. If he had lived 
in a time of critical excitement such as ours is now, in his 
last few years some of the critics would have called him a 
reactionary. 

“Here we are in 1927 celebrating the centenary of Beetho- 
ven’s death, and we mav ask ourselves for a moment pre- 
cisely what Beethoven means to us, and here once more we 
come upon the fact to which I invited your attention earlier, 
that significant as Beethoven's historical position is, his per- 
sonal significance is even greater. We are all agreed as to his 
historical position, but we are still far from being able to 
fathom his significance as a composer, as an individual. One 
proof of that is this: none of the music since his day has 
been able to profit by and build upon his greatest music of 
all—although the least known—the music of his third period. 
That music is still without influence on any composer because 
no composer is big enough to start from that as a point 
from which to build himselt. 

“The Brahms symphonies would be just the same if Bee- 
thoven had stopped at the Eighth symphony or even the 
Fifth. The great characteristics of Beethoven's later work 
all were passed over by Brahms who went back to the classic 
symphony of Mozart and Beethoven up to the Eighth. W ag- 
ner did something to use the Beethoven technic. There is a 
faint touch of it in the second act of the Twilight of the 
Gods; and the third act of Parsifal is the most Beethoven- 
like music written since Beethoven. 

“But the real Beethoven of the last ten years of his life 
is a Beethoven no composer has been able to build upon for 
his own purposes. His influence has been largely a moral 
influence. - His technic they have been able to do very little 
with. That is why I fancy when the next centenary comes 
around, that of his birth in 1970 or of his death in 2027, 
Beethoven will still present practically the same problem to 
thoughtful people that he does today. It is significant that 
he exercises all the finer musical minds in every period. 
There is no musical literature so thoughtful, so searching as 
the Beethoven literature. In 1850, when he began to be 
studied, he-called out some very good critical literature. In 
1870 there came that extraordinary essay of Wagner’s. That 
did not exhaust the subject and during the last few years the 
best minds in all the nations have once more been exercising 
themselves upon Beethoven. It is proof that he is still 
challenge to criticism, there is still something in him we 
have not fathomed. I venture to prophesy it will be the 
same in 1970, in 2027. 

“Another point I instance as proof is the extraordinary 
vitality of his music, that the interpretation of it improves 
with each later development of music. As music has de- 
veloped, Beethoven has been able to develop with it. During 
the last week from your superb orchestra and your great 
director we have had wonderful performances. (I will not 
say Beethoven could not have imagined such performances, 
but I will say he never got such performances in the Men- 
delssohn period, and never in the Wagner period). The 
explanation is that music is not merely itself but what we 
bring to it. The beauty of the beloved is not in the beloved, 
but in the eye of the lover. With each new development of 
music we ourselves become bigger people musically and 
spiritually, and the music that is still big to us after we have 
grown is the greatest music. 

“A man like Meyerbeer is a great figure of his own time. 
But he means nothing to us now because his music has not 
been able to grow as rapidly as we have. Beethoven's music 
does grow. People who have passed through Wagner and 
3ach find more in Beethoven than people who: lived before 
Wagner and Bach. I fancy that will still hold true in the 
next one hundred years, that Beethoven will have grown in 
pri portion as the musical perception of mankind has grown, 
and that in 2027 Beethoven will still be the most intriguing 
and most baffling problem in all musical criticism.’ 

[The speech was delivered without any pretensions to 
oratory, but with a clear voice that c: arried well and in a 
manner that carried conviction. Hearty applause followed 
the address.] 
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one, Musses Sein, in F major, opus 35. It was played 
by the Lenox String Quartet with a fine degree of precision, 
euphony, and balance, and warmly vitalized, moreover, by the 
spontaneity and communicative warmth of the per formance. 
Last; but by no means least, came the concluding remarks of 
Mr. Koussevitsky, himself. The large audience rose to greet 
him, with tremendous applause that lasted for several min- 
utes. The Russian conductor intrigued his listeners imme- 
diately by declaring that it was harder for him to pronounce 
nine words in English than to play the nine symphonies of 
Beethoven. He then expressed his gratitude and apprecia- 
tion to the trustees, orchestra and chorus, Dr. Davison and 
Mr. Woodworth, Mr. Newman and Mr. Damon, the manage- 
ment and public—how all had contributed to the success of 
the festival ; and finally to Beethoven, all honor and glory. 
THE NintH SYMPHONY 

For appropriate ending came a stirring performance of 
the choral symphony, the orchestra being assisted by the 
Harvard Glee Club, the Radcliffe Choral Society, and a 
quartet composed of Jeannette Vreeland, Nevada Van der 
Veer, Charles Stratton and Fred Patton. A delightful per- 
formance of the charming little Eighth Symphony served 
as an effective curtain raiser. Then the Ninth, with its 
brooding opening allegro, overpowering scherzo, songful 
adagio and irresistible finale—all conceived on the highest 
level of Beethoven’s inspiration and offering fresh proof, if 
proof were needed, that in this work his art found the most 
glorious tonal expression of universal love, the most thrilling 
heights ever scaled by music. Mr. Koussevitzky’s justly 
celebrated interpretation was intensely dramatic, always vital 
and epical. His infectious enthusiasm inspired all concerned. 
It was hardly surprising therefore that at the end of the 
concert the large audience that filled every inch of available 
space in the hall, added cheers to handclapping, and on such 
a scale as to make the outlander wonder if this was really 
Boston. Be that as it may, the ovation to Mr. Koussevitzky 
and his confréres was richly deserved,, for this Beethoven 
centenary festival merits a place in American musical history 
as one of the most important musical undertakings that this 
country has ever known. 


Leginska Guest Conductor of Woman’s 
Symphony of Chicago 

Ethel Leginska, foremost woman conductor of the present 
day and brilliant pianist and composer, has been engaged as 
guest conductor for the last concert, this season of the Wom- 
an’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago, which has made a 
remarkable record of accomplishment in its first year of 
existence. Miss Leginska will make her Chicago debut as 
conductor at the Goodman Theater, April 19, following a 
most successful season as director of the Boston Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Her success at the Hollywood Bowl, where 
she conducted the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra before 
an audience of 30,000 was a spectacular achievement. Of 
equal musical importance and popular interest were her ap- 
pearances as guest conductor with the London Symphony, 
the New York Symphony, Berlin Philharmonic, Paris Con- 
servatoire and the Munich Consertverein orchestras. At 
every concert her success was instantaneous and her pioneer 
achievement in opening a new field for women musicians, 
where, however, success is only won by those of supreme 
ability and musicianship, has brought her international pub- 
licity. 

In addition to conducting the entire program which consists 
of the Beethoven Fifth symphony, the Euryanthe overture 
of Weber, two lighter pieces of Pizetti and the Marche Slav 
of Tschaikowsky, Leginska will play and conduct the Mozart 
A major concerto for piano and orchestra, a musical feat of 
unique interest. 

The five concerts this season have programmed five full 
symphonies—the Beethoven seventh, and the Franck, Schu- 
bert, Dvorak, and poy sky’s fifth, besides other major 
orchestral works. The last concert of the season, in which 
Leginska will be the guest conductor, will be notable, viewed 
from every angle, and a record crowd is expected at the 
Goodman Theater for this event. 


Seattle Likes Lucy Gates’ Carmen 


Lucy Gates has been appearing with success this winter 
on the Pacific Coast in opera and concert. “Lucy Gates 
Wins Praise’—such was a headline in the Seattle Daily 
Times following the soprano’s appearance in Faust with 
the Seattle Civic Opera Association. The critic of that 
paper then declared that “The work of Lucy Gates as 
Margarita . . . remains as a vividly pleasant memory. In 
voice, stature and dramatic talent Miss Gates is a delightful 
Margarita. Her Jewel Song and her duets with Mr. Davis 
revealed her voice as one of pure lyric quality and exquisite 
tonal balance, of liquid clarity in the quieter passages of 
her middle register and capable of dominating the higher 
register without sacrificing purity of tone to strength.” 
Although Miss Gates is a coloratura soprano she is able to 
sing the title role in Carmen so well as to elicit unusually 
high praise from the press. Her colorful interpretation 
ef the Spanish gypsy was characterized as follows by the 
Seattle Daily Times: “The Carmen of Miss Gates is dis- 
tinctive and continuously gratifying. In this role one dis- 
covers that her feeling for drama arises from a native 
talent that finds an excellent medium of expression in song. 
Thus she happily combines talents which give her a com- 
mand of her every moment on the stage. Seattle liked 
her Carmen.” 


Schmitz Master Classes 
E. Robert Schmitz, who is at present in Europe fulfilling 
concert engagements, will return in time to conduct his 
summer master classes at Colorado Springs, July 19. After 
that he starts on his season’s engagements which extend from 
October to F ‘ebruary. 


MARION 


AVITABILE wm TALLEY 


Will conduct a SUMMER MASTER CLASS from June 20th to August 13th. 


All applications directed to 1425 Broadway, New York. 


Interpretation for TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


Phone: Penn, 2634 
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BELGIUM HEARS MANY NOVELTIES 








German Works Again Figuring on Concert Programs—Two 
Interesting Belgian Works—Ansermet Returns 


{ Brussets.—Concert life in Brussels has been interest- 
ing of late, from several points of view. For one thing, 
German music is creeping more and more into the programs. 
In less than a month we have heard Strauss’ Don Quixote 
and Till Eulenspiegel, Gustav Mahler’s second and fourth 
symphonies, the Kindertotenlieder, and that beautiful work, 
Song of the Earth, which was still unknown in Belgium. 

There have also been several Beethoven Centenary con- 
certs; the Missa Solemnis and third symphony were heard 
at the Brussels Conservatory, the sixth symphony at the 
Popular Concerts, under the leadership of Ernest Ansermet, 
and the ninth symphony was given at the Nouveaux Con- 
certs in Antwerp. 

The first Belgium performance of Arthur Honegger’s 
Horace Victorieux was also conducted by Ansermet who 
has been reengaged for two concerts next season. He will 
then give Stravinsky’s Petrouchka and Les Noces. 


A “Trio Concerto” AND “QUARTET SONATA” 


Two more novelties were brought out, a “concerto” for 
harp, flute and cello, and a “sonata” for contralto and piano, 
by the two Belgian composers, Joseph Jongen and Fernand 
i Quinet, respectively, both directors of conservatories, the 
{ first in Brussels, the second in Mons. Jongen’s work has 
: sonority, a charming plasticity of invention and a poetic 

quality that is distinctly personal. It is, moreover, very 
cleverly harmonized. The composer is at present engaged 
on a large work for organ, which will mark a new stage 
in his steady development. 

Quinet in his sonata, which consists of four movements, 
entirely rejects the accepted sonata form with its recurring 
themes, but depends on the general sentiment of the work 
for its unity. The entire sonata is impregnated with that 
peculiar poetry of mechanism which is so characteristic 
of our time. 

The Pro Arte Group recently gave a first performance 
here of Francis Poulenc’s Ile de France, an exquisite trio 
for piano, oboe and bassoon, which is a marvel of taste, 
esprit and good humor. An equally delightful work but of 
a more delicate charm and repressed emotion, was a quar- 
tet sonata for piano, flute, oboe, and bassoon, by the young 
Italian, Vittorio Rieti. 

To conclude the novelties, the Théatre de la Monnaie 
brought out the Belgian premiére of Honegger’s opera, 
Judith, which although less inspired than King David, is 
nevertheless an effective work and had a great success. 


A. G. 


Niemack Soloist with New York Symphony 


The thirteenth season of Popular Concerts under the aus- 
pices of the Music Section of the Woman’s Club of New 
Rochelle was concluded on March 25 with a program of 
unusual interest. The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Rene Pollain, gave an adequate pre- 
sentation of Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony, and this 
was followed by Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole for violin 
with orchestra, in which Ilse Niemack appeared as soloist, 
It is a pleasure to record that this young violinist made an 
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ILSE NIEMACK 


excellent impression. Without recourse to an exaggerated 
vibrato, she succeeded in producing a charming wealth of 
tone; and she further exhibited a satisfying mastery of 
technic. The audience as well as the men of the orchestra 
joined in a demonstration of cordial approval of the work 
of this talented young artist. 


Ernest Davis with Haydn Choral Society 


Ernest Davis was soloist recently with the Haydn Choral 
Society in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, in a program which 
included Handel’s Acis and Galatea and William Lester’s 
The Land of Souls. In commenting on the Handel music, 
one of the dailies stated that “The tenor solo was effective 
and well sung by Mr. Davis. He had the spirit of the words 
and his voice was firm and resonant. There was a clear 
line in the music, and he brought it out with character.” 
“Mr. Davis fully deserved his generous share of the even- 

ing’s success,” said the Chicago Evening American, “if 
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for no other reason than his handling of the exceedingly 
taxing tessitura of his tenor score. It lay very high. and 
continuously in the trickiest part of the tenor register, but 
Mr. Davis’ technic and experience made light of these 
difficulties.” 


Unique Tribute to Guiomar Novaes 


Guiomar Novaes scored another triumph when she gave 
a recital on March 24 in Scott Auditorium, Toledo, Ohio. 
In reviewing her program the critic of the Times stated that 
“She plays like no woman one ever heard and like no man 
either. Such skill seems almost diabolical. Her genius 
is a consuming fire which leaps from her to the keyboard 
and from it out over the audience. ‘They are as if in a 
spell.” The Blade critic declared that “the performance was 
one long to be remembered by all who heard it, as the im- 
pression made is that of a dazzling luminosity.” And it was 
the opinion of the New Bee that “The flattering reports 
which preceded her to Toledo were in no wise exaggerated. 
She is an artist equipped to do justice to the best require- 
ments of modern piano playing.” 


Bach’s B Minor Mass to be Given 


The Oratorio Society will give the first complete per- 
formance in New York of Bach’s B minor Mass at ae 


“Sound Sense of Style 
Good Musicianship” 
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Della Baker Press Comments of New York Recital, 
March 17th, 1927 


NEW YORK SUN—“A sound sense of style, good musicianship 
and a sure grasp of the contents of her offerings were the out- 
standing characteristics of Miss Baker’s recital. -Her high notes 
were admirably fresh and clear. Her program was rendered with 
considerable charm. There was individuality in all of her offer- 
ings, and that is something to be thankful for.” 


NEW YORK TIMES—“A soprano of comprehensive range and 
musicianship.” 


NEW YORK AMERICAN—“Her vocal gifts are many and 
she disclosed them delightfully. She possesses a lyric soprano 
voice of broad range, fresh, beautiful quality, freely emitted and 
artistically controlled. She caught the spirit of her songs and 
had the ability to communicate it to her listeners.” 

EVENING JOURNAL—“A well schooled 


voice.” 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM—“There was substantial pleasure to 
be had of Della Baker's singing. Her work bears the unmis- 
takable stamp of experience. Her programme offered matter 
to tax the maturest powers. The writer (Herbert Peyser) heard 
from her a really dashing and voluble performance of Mozart's 
‘Allelujah,’ which had more than a modicum of style and 
captured something of the bright, sp of the 
music. The singer proved able moreover to penetrate the 
poetic spirit of the Franz Songs, to whose interpretation she 
brought an element of really sympathetic understanding and 
lyric sensitiveness.’ 

















HERALD TRIBUNE—“Della Baker, whose work in Oratorio is 
not unfamiliar, sings very well. he offers a skillful and color- 
ful programme. She interprets with skill and poetry of 
imagination. There is an ease, a friendliness and eagerness in 
her performance which lends color and life. Throughout all 
four groups her diction was clear and exact.’ 
















EVENING POST—“Della Baker, known as an oratorio artist, 
gave a recital to the evident of her She 
sings well, interprets with skill and her diction is excellent. 
She was thoroughly at home in all groups.” 












EVENING WORLD—*“A balanced and well rendered program 
was given by Della Baker. Her voice, clear and sweet, af- 
forded evidence of sound training.” 
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Hall on April 21. The soloists will be Mildred Faas, 
soprano; Mabel Beddoe, contralto; Lewis James, tenor, and 
Horace Stevens, bass. The New York Symphony Orchestra 
will supply the instrumental background. 







Estelle Liebling Studio 
Some of the many activities of Estelle Liebling students 
are as follows—Claire Madjette has been engaged as lead- 
ing prima donna of the Atlanta Municipal Summer Opera 






























Company. Anne Yago, contralto, is now playing in the new 
ogg pe production, Yo San. In June Miss Yago goes to 

Louis, where she is to sing the leading contralto roles 
oth the St. Louis Municipal Summer Opera Company 


Dorothy Miller, who has recently been playing the prima 
donna part in a Chinese operetta, The China Blue Plate, 
which has been touring the vaudeville houses, ——_ ished 
her role to join the twelve Liebling Singing Girls, who 
began their five months’ Publix tour at the Paramount ‘The 
ater on April 2. The Liebling Singing Girls recently ap- 
peared at the ‘Bradford Theater, Newark. The Liebling 
Singing Sextette appeared at the Capitol Theater, Detroit, 
the week of March 28. The Liebling Singing Octette will 
sing Easter week at the Brooklyn Strand Theater. Frances 
Sebel has signed a new contract as leading lyric-dramatic 
soprano with the WEAF Grand Opera Company. Jessica 
Dragonette has been re-engaged for another year by the 
WEAF Musical Comedy Company. 






“Is Possessed of a Rich 
Lyric Voice” 
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New York Symphony Orchestra Tour 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, New York City—‘‘Miss Baker 
scored a triumph, although appearing before such a vast throng, 
her voice carrying to the furthest fringe of the crowd in the 
florid runs.” 









BROOKLYN DAILY TIMES, BROOKLYN, N. Y.—*‘Miss 
Baker is possessed of a rich coloratura voice. Fortunately, her 
voice, though gentle, carried, and the entire auditory heard her 
rendition, which was most enjoyable and fully worthy of the 
acclamation that greeted her singing.’ 










THE EVENING SUN, Baltimore, Md.—‘‘Miss Della Baker, the 
Soprano, acuitted herself with much eredit, she has an agree- 
able voice and uses it ligentl She p the merit of 
excellent diction s« that every word can be understood and she 
put a measure of feeling into her work that gave it pronounced 
character.” 

















THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN—“In the Rienzi numbers 
yon Della Baker, soprano, sang with rare sympathy and 
charm.” 










THE WASHINGTON HERALD, Washington, D. C.—‘Miss 
Della Baker displayed fine cultivation of voice." 
THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, Philadelphia, Pa.—‘Della 








Baker, is a soprano of admirable equipmeat and artistic in- 
telligence, established herself as a singer of assured reputation. 
Splendid as her voice is, its appeal is enhanced by her skill in 
using it.” 












New York Oratorio Society in the “Messiah” 


NEW YORK EVENING POST—‘Miss Baker displayed a voice 
of charm and beauty and was fully equal to the dramatic 
requirements. She is likely to be heard often in this field, 
in which there are too few qualified singers.” 










NEW YORK TELEGRAM—“Miss Baker acquitted herself to 
the evident satisfaction of her hearers.’ 













NEW YORK TIMES—“Welcomed as a newcomer was Della 
Baker, the comely soprano.” 















NEW YORK AMERICAN—“Sang with bell-like purity.” 
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What is the plot of Il Trovatore, and why? 


RE Se 
o forty a man dither is a music lover, or hope- 
‘ lost to the tonal cause. 


less] 


It is said that some of the Chinese regiments use 
bands which play jazz. No wonder their troops dis- 
play such ferocity toward the Americans in China. 

° 

Irrespective of announcements, very 
attractive spring reading for musical artists is to 
regard their advance engagement lists for the season 
of 1927-28. 


publishers’ 


A Parisian professional pugilist, Paul Lambolez, 
an excellent pianist, who plays Chopin 
particularly well. He should be able to put plenty 
of punch into the heavyweight left hand octavo pas- 
sages in the A flat Polonaise. 


~@ = 


is said to be 


In another column of this issue will be found an 
address made by Ernest Newman in Boston on 
March 28 in connection with the Boston celebration 
of the Beethoven centenary. Mr. Newman is known 
as an authority on music and his remarks upon the 
subject of the career of the world’s greatest com- 
of timely interest. 

saat = 
ork Philharmonic has given altogether 
including the Children’s Concerts in 
Brooklyn and the Bronx conducted by Ernest Schell- 
ing, 124 concerts. Of these, Willem Mengelberg 
conducted fifty-seven, Wilhelm Furtwaengler thirty- 
three, Arturo Toscanini four, Fritz Reiner four, 
Georges Georgesco three, and Hans Lange two. 


poser are 


The 


this 


New \Y 


season, 


he announcement just made by the management 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra that Tos- 
canini and Mengelberg will share the duties of regu- 
lar conductor of that orchestra next season will be 
welcome with gratification. soth Toscanini and 
Mengelberg have made themselves loved as well as 
admired by New York audiences, and their joint 
incumbency will be a guarantee of music of the high- 
est and finest sort, of interpretations by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra second to none. That Toscanini is 
now to become one of the regular conductors of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra should cause no surprise to 


a the Post Office at New ~ 
3, 1879. 


On and after April 14 the new address of the 
Musical Courier will be the Steinway Building, 113 
West 57th Street. 











Musicav Courier readers. It was predicted by the 
Musica CourIER two years ago and again last 
year. We do not like to pat ourselves on the back 
and say “We told you so!” but we did, didn’t we? 
paeane F Weir fe 

The report found in another column that E. Robert 
Schmitz made a tremendous success and established 
his artistic reputation in Amsterdam, - will cause 
American readers no surprise. Mr. Schmitz played 
himself into the hearts and minds of all America— 
east, west, north and south—long ago. Other news 
from Amsterdam has it, that Willem Mengelberg is 
entirely recovered in health and feels better than ever 
before. On his return to the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra, he scored the most brilliant reception that 
ever was accorded him in the Holland music center. 


Manuel Barajas visited the MusicaL Courier 
office recently, being in New York for a short stay 
in connection with the publishing of some of his own 
compositions. Mr. Barajas is a well known musi- 
cian, composer and journalist of Mexico City, who is 
on the editorial staff of El Universal. He also rep- 
resents Ampico interests in Mexico City. Upon his 
arrival in New York he made Ampico records of 
some of his own works, which are of Mexican and 
Spanish type. He reported conditions in Mexico as 
terrible, and from the way he spoke one imagined 
that he was glad to be away from there even for a 


short time. 
4 


Reports continue to drift into New York about 
the disasters which have strewn various parts of the 
country with operatic wreckage, human, scenic, and 
financial. One now disbanded organization lost 
$105,000, and.some of its artists still are clamoring 
for their unpaid fees. Another troupe closed its 
activities a short while ago, owing large amounts to 
all its personnel. A third aggregation succumbed in 
thé South,“and its singers were left without railroad 
fare to return home. The most recent catastrophe 
occurred sevetal weeks ago, when a legal attachment 
put an end to performances by an opera company 
bearing a proud title. Only the Metropolitan, Chi- 
and San Carlo Operas seem to survive hardily. 


~ 
~ —~<— 


ago, 

Ten years ago, our nation entered the world’s war. 
Shortly afterward, the hysteria began here against 
the music of Wagner, Strauss, and other modern Ger- 
man composers. The Musica Courter was the only 
American newspaper which did not join the crusade, 
even though official pressure was brought to bear in 
order to force upon our publication a change of edi- 
torial front. The Musica Courter answered by 
declaring that America was making war upon Ger- 
man soldiers, not upon German art. This paper 
adhered to its ethical position, and is proud that it 
did so. Wagner, Strauss, and the others have re- 
turned and the heated persons who objected to them 
probably realize now, how impossible it is to stamp 
beauty out of the world through intolerance and 


hatred. 
—— ete 


Chautauqua has for a number of years been active 
in giving art and education of various sorts, includ- 
ing music, to people living outside of the metropol- 
itan districts who otherwise would be unable to 
enjoy the higher and better things of life and would 
be dependent upon such reading as they could do 
and the moving pictures. The recent announcement 
of the formation of The National Community 
Foundation Organization to work in conjunction 
with Chautauqua gives promise of an extension of 
this worthy endeavor. The promotors of the 
Foundation call attention to the fact that in the 
smaller communities there is the same need as in 
metropolitan centers to underwrite the best music. 
Presumably the Foundation plans either to under- 
write such music itself or to teach smaller com- 
munities how it can be accomplished. The idea 
seems to be a good one, and yet one must wonder if 
its supporters have any conception of the difficulty 
that will be encountered in communities of the size 
of what we call towns. Without wishing to throw 
cold water on this laudable undertaking, we must 
call attention to the fact that it requires a great 
many people and a great deal of money to under- 
write anything like musical endeavor beyond the 
usual concert courses of solo artists which such com- 
munities already have; and that there are so few 
musicians in any such community who have sufficient 
technical facilities to perform in public, either in 
small or large groups, that in nearly every case all 
of the instrumentalists have to be brought in from 
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HORS CONCOURS 


It is rather regrettable that music prizes are 
not subject to the same restrictions that are com- 
monly applied to art prizes. In most salon 
prizes an artist who wins certain distinctions is 
thereafter considered to be ineligible for en- 
trance into competition. The works of such an 
artist are hung in the salon exhibitions automat- 
ically as a result of his distinction, but the feel- 
ing is that were such men permitted to compete 
year after year two things would be likely to hap- 
pen. The first is that there would grow up a 
feeling that they must naturally be awarded 
prizes because of their importance in the art 
world; the second is that the constant preference 
of a certain group of men would naturally tend 
to discourage younger talents. 

As we understand it, the object of prize com- 
petitions is to unearth talent and help it on its 
way. Now the young artist-musician or the 
young composer who has once been awarded a 
prize is, so to speak, unearthed, and it should be 
possible for him or her thereafter to proceed 
without further encouragement of this particu- 
lar kind. The way should be left open for 
others, and those others should have the certain 
knowledge that they would not have to compete 
with established concert artists, composers or 
prize winners. 

It is certain that some sort of distinction 
should be made in the various classes of com- 
petitions, and that, above all, the prize winner 
should be ineligible for entrance into additional 
competitions. In most composition competitions 
restrictions are made against works which have 
been either published or performed. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine why this should be. Why, for 
instance, should an opera or symphony which 
has been printed be ineligible when the same 
work reproduced by photographic process can 
be entered P 

The difficulty of arriving at a definite system 
of prize giving in America rests with the fact 
that so many different agencies in the country 
are offering prizes. Every society, club, foun- 
dation, or individual offering prizes naturally 
assumes the right to dictate the terms. Yet one 
must assume that most of these prize givers 
would welcome a certain conformity of restric- 
tions or limitations, since expressions of regret, 
though not open, have been none the less bitter 
in a number of cases where the judges were 
forced by the circumstances of the case to award 
the prize where it would be of little value. Peo- 
ple who give prizes almost always have in mind 
a purpose of idealistic and universal utility. 
Prizes are not offered with a desire to do a kind- 
ness to an individual, but to place it within the 
individual’s power to do a useful work for Amer- 
ican music, and when the composer or artist is 
already on his way and doing this useful work, 
it appears at least doubtful that the winning of a 
prize could add materially to his activity. To 
make this point perhaps a little more clear, let 
us suppose that Ravel or Richard Strauss or 
Montemezzi or De Falla or any of the other 
highly reputed artists and composers were to 
enter into prize competitions. And let us sup- 
pose that in announcing the prize competition 
it were known in advance that such men as 
these would enter. One assumes that aspiring 
youth would have some hesitation about com- 
peting against such established reputations. 

The strictly amateur spirit should prevail in 
all American prize competitions, and all who 
enter or are permitted to enter should be strictly 
in the amateur class in the sense that they are 
neither professionally known nor already prize 
winners; or else a separate class should be estab- 
lished for professional artists and composers and 
those who have won prizes. 


All American prize competitions should in- 
clude a “hors concours” clause. 





the outside. One of the stumbling blocks in America 
always has been that there is in such small communi- 
ties no regular employment for first class instru- 
mentalists. As a consequence of this the first class 
instrumentalists, or those who have hopes and 
dreams of attaining superior facility, move away 
and leave the town, “musically speaking, pretty much 
where it was in the beginning. It would be highly 
interesting and would prove extraordinarily im- 
portant if information could be gained as to how 
many small communities in the United States could 
gather together even a first rate string quartet to 
say nothing of larger chamber music groups or 
orchestral combinations. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Much has been said and written about “personality” 
as an element in the success of public singers, and 
some thoughtful commentators even have advanced 
the opinion that dress and general appearance are 
important factors toward the same end. 

The Musica Courier is in receipt of a communi- 
cation which treats the subject of singing and sartor- 
ialism in a bright and breezy manner, and gives some 
hints which may be very useful to the vocalizing 
ladies. 

At any rate, the writer of this column is impressed 
with the missive, and reprints it herewith for what 
it may be worth. The author is Ouise Vaupel, lyric 
soprano, and herself an example of the stage-modish- 
ness which she advocates. Here are her views: 


Many singers labor under a handicap that ranges all the 
way from 10 to 110%. Some singers don’t know of this 
handicap, or will not admit that any exists; others never 
dream of their deficiency, but doubtless would welcome the 
friendly admonition that might enable them to correct their 
shortcomings. 

There are numerous and flagrant varieties of these. 

First there is the girl who weighs a pound and a half less 
than a pony. I know one—a glorious voice; cost her doting 
father upwards of $50,000 for her education. 

Will she diet? Will she swim? Will she try to do with 
less than ten hours sleep—the most fattening thing in the 
world? Will she co-operate to get rid of seventy-five 
pounds of this too, too solid flesh? Echo answers, “She will 
not.” Some day she may lose her father’s money; then 
grim necessity may dissipate her present bovine complacency. 

Her obesity will melt under the oxidizing influence of a 
worrying thyroid gland and all may be well, for then she'll 
be good to look at as well as to listen to, and she’ll get work 
—plenty of it. 

Then there is the girl whose ankles and knees are the 
same thickness, and whose calves range from sturdy to mas- 
sive—somewhat after the general style and architecture of 
a parlor grand piano. 

By what process of reasoning or subconscious cerebration 
can this Rembrandt-modeled woman arrive at the conclu- 
sion that she is cheating the audience unless she wears knee- 
length gowns? Why in the name of all that is sensible and 
normal, can’t she take one good look at some consummate 
mistress of the art of blending exquisite taste with appro- 
priateness of color and design,—and then go and do like- 
wise? 

Each woman should be studied from the standpoint of her 
own temperament, coloring, mental and physical needs, and 
the appropriateness of a particular gown to a particular 
occasion. Her every good and beautiful point should be em- 
phasized, every negative point hidden or removed. These 
are trifles light as air, in the minds of some singers, but 
weighing a ton apiece for or against the really big success 
that should be theirs. 

Then there is the important question of shoes. No singer, 
who means to keep her mind on her program, and not on 
her aching feet, should wear a pair of shoes at a concert 
that she hasn’t broken in by a dozen hours’ consistent wear ; 
she should also be certain not to have the heels so high 
that she will be obliged to walk stilt-legged and awkward 
over a slippery concert platform. 

The coiffure, also, is of utmost importance. The other 
night I listened to a Metropolitan soprano, who wore her 
hair combed straight back from a very round, prominent 
forehead and who, for good measure, had fastened a golden 
band about half way up around the top of her head; the 
effect was really grotesque, and spoiled absolutely what 
might have been made into a soft and lovely frame for a 
really beautiful face. 

Make-up is also a matter worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration. Is it for concert, hall or the theatre? Are there 
footlights or direct lighting? Are the eyes deep set, wide 
apart or prominent? Is the nose regular or irregular in 
outline, or retrousse? Are the eye-brows high, arched, 
straight, thick or thin? 

The criticism and advice of an expert in proper treatment 
of these appurtenances to beauty would add amazingly to 
the appearance, and perforce the good impression, made by 
the artist. 

Then there is the really important matter of stage man- 
ners, deportment and finesse. How many singers know how 
to walk gracefully: How to come on and how to leave the 
stage; how to be dignified and yet thoroughly cordial to 
the audience; how to feel the mood of their audience? 

Then there is that indefinite something that spells person- 
ality. Much can be done by a really competent director in 
eliminating the uncouth, and in cultivating and developing 
grace and charm, the human warmth that envelops artist 
and audience with a veritable aura of sympathy. 

These matters may seem trivial and unimportant, yet they 
may be quite as important, or even more so, than the voice 


itself. 
nee 


One is inclined to agree in principle with the fore- 
going admonitions. It is certain that the eye of the 
concert or operatic beholder likes to be pleased, and 
that personal attractiveness and modish smartness 
could not possibly detract from the success of a 
singer. On the other hand such extraneous and 
artful aid could not help art itself. Primarily, it 
is the ear and the mind, to which the performer and 
the performance must appeal for final effect. That 
is the basic necessity for all vocal presentations. 

Memory recalls many great female artists who 
thrilled the listening world without being experts in 
récherché gowns or rakish hair adjustment. 

In some cases, such singers were everything which 
the Vaupel directions forbid. 

Certain Wagner singers, for instance, used to 








cast large shadows before them; wore coiffures from 
which carelessly escaping strands gave an impression 
of extreme untidiness ; clumped and clattered on and 
off the stage in footwear that had the proportions of 
small valises; and sported vivid gown colorings, and 
horizontally striped patterns which gave the wearers 
a barreled obesity that could have pleased none but 
those Oriental potentates who traditionally estimate 
woman’s pulchritude by the pound. 

Even a man knows that if a striped gown must be 
worn, perpendicular designs are the ones to slen- 
derize. 

eRe, 

On the whole, the singers of today—even Wagner 
singers—are a great improvement in appearance, over 
their colleagues of past periods. The modern artist 
who has sufficient means but not much inherent or 
acquired taste, generally puts herself in the hands of 
an expert modiste, and gives her carte blanche in 
the matter of making Madame a pleasing or even 
pictorial spectacle. 

A few singers still devote so much time to technical 
study, to thought, to perfecting interpretation, to 
reading, and to improving themselves in general cul- 
ture, that they look upon fashions as secondary to 
matters intrinsically related to their art. 

And concerning—er, ahem!—the matter of legs. 
If a lavish wealth of calf or ankle is not in itself a 
thing of beauty, and well could stand at least partial 
invisibility through the medium of a long skirt ; then, 
by the same token, alluring nether shapes and pro- 
portions also should be sentenced to draped obscure- 
ment, for they are likely to focus attention where it 
does not properly belong during an artistic vocal pres- 
entation : 

Take the case of a male critic. Be the singing 
ever so subtle or seductive, if lovely feminine legs 
fall within his line of vision—well, aren’t we all ? 

ere 

A Greek lawyer has appealed to the Athens high 
court to reverse the sentence of death pronounced on 
Socrates in 399 B.C. We intend to ask the exalted 
legal tribunal of Saxony, to rescind the decree of 
exile issued against Wagner in 1849, Ever and ever 
the terrible remembrance comes into one’s mind when 
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listening to Wagner’s music, and interferes seriously 
with the enjoyment of it. 
enRne 
Maybe one of the reasons why England does not 
develop Wagners and Beethovens is this (from a 
news report): “London is reported to be very 
excited over a controversy on whether men should 
continue raising their hats to women, now that the 
ladies have equal rights to the vote, barber shop and 
other heretofore exclusive male privileges,” 
RRe 
Paul Whiteman has opened a new jazz night club. 
He evidently has not heard of the Pope’s declaration 
that the jazz age is over. 
Rne 
By the way, Ernest Newman, the English critic, is 
haranguing again about jazz. He says that when a 
Tin Pan Alley composer jazzes the classics, he is 
like an impish small boy drawing a mustache on the 
face of some street advertising poster. And Ernie 
hasn’t succeeded as yet, in picking a single hair from 
the mustache. His tirades are bombastic and futile. 
Jazz never has threatened classical music seriously, 
and no one knows that better than Newman. One 
begins to suspect that he is bidding shrewdly for some 
easy publicity. 
ere 
Edward Johnson, who sings the tenor role of “The 
King’s Henchman,” by Deems Taylor, received a 
bushel of letters and telegrams after the successful 
premiere of that opera. Among the mail was a 
large lavender envelope. When handled, it crunched, 
and admitted having tissue lining, which proved to be 
red. With this evidence of femininity, the tenor 
raised it to his nostrils, expecting to inhale heavy per- 
fume. But the handwriting was masculine. When 
opened, the missive read: ‘Dear God: thank you fer 
thinking up Eddie Johnson when you were making 
tenors.” (Signed) “Drems Taytor.” 
RR eR 
The once (and happily) discarded opera hat has 
returned to its former haunts. But there is worse to 
come. Modish rules for men announce that in 1927- 
1928 the old fashioned opera cape is to see the lights 
of evening once again. Now, the male world waits 
fearsomely for the decree that it must wear at the 
Opera, also a lorgnette and a six-foot, gold knobbed 
walking staff. 
LEONARD LIEBLING 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











After examining the designs of all the eminent 
German sculptors for a great Beethoven monument 
to be erected in commemoration of the centenary, the 
Municipal Council of the City of Berlin has decided 
on—a concert hall. After they see the designs of 
the most eminent architects they will probably decide 
on a prize for young composers. But if they could 
hear the music the young composers will submit for 
the prize they would be up a tree for good. 

* * * 

All of which proves that art is long, and brows— 

of Municipal Councillors—low. 
* * * 


A lock of the poet Schiller, legally attested to be 
genuine, was recently put up for auction in Vienna 
and there were no bids. The “reserve” was fifteen 
dollars. Evidently it was less appetizing than the 
Schillerlocken the Viennese are accustomed to buy 
for about five cents. 

*” * * 

The London Daily Mail recently proved by ballot 
what the people of Britain most want via radio. 
238,489 voted for vaudeville and “concert parties,” 
i. e., musical vaudeville. A slightly lesser number 
want “light” orchestral music, and then in a declining 
curve military bands, dance music, topical sport and 
news. Only 78,781 out of a quarter of a million 
want symphony concerts. And this after five years 
of broadcasting “good music.” On the principle of 
the greatest good to the greatest number, the govern- 
ment-controlled British Broadcasting Corporation 
will now proceed to revise its programs accordingly. 
Hurrah for democracy ! 

alae es 


More evidence of the educative influence of broad- 
casting : 

“There has lately been a tendency for the general 
public to buy less classical music. The advent of 
broadcasting has decreased the performance of music 
in the home.”—-A member of the “classical firm of 
Augener. 

“All things being equal, I think it may be said that 
broadcasting has increased the sales of popular music 





as it has increased the sale of dance records.”—A 
member of the “popular” firm of Francis, Day & 
Hunter. 
a 
To the Red-Blooded He-Men of America comes 
this message of comfort, penned by Osbert Sitwell, 
champion modernist and highbrow of England: 
Dancing remains the supreme sign of the vitality of 
America, and of his new knowledge of world-domination. 
It is also the first thing he has been able to put over into 
Europe. American trade will follow American dancing, as 
English trade used to follow English missionaries. 
Is this what the successful Business Man means 
by having to be on your toes all the time? 
x * x 


“Two years ago,” said Jan Kiepura, the young 
Polish tenor, “I was getting five shillings ($1.25) for 
a performance at the Warsaw Opera. Today I am 
the highest paid singer in the world.” 

And who said Warsaw didn’t know the worth of 
a singer? 

* * * 

Sir Thomas Beecham has returned from a 
triumphal tour of the ex-Austrian ex-empire and has 
decided once again that the British outlook on music 
is all wrong, for the government not only won’t sup- 
port music but insists on taxing it almost out of 
existence. Yet it will spend millions to pile up art 
treasures for the delectation of the people. ‘I have 
sometimes seen a few aged people staggering around 
the National Gallery, and yet we spend thousands of 
pounds a year on it,” he says. 

* * * 

Sir Thomas is right. The number of people daily 
who will pay to hear good music is far greater than 
those who will consent to look at the masterpieces 
of painting as dead-heads. And half of those, after 
all, are mere tourists. 

i 


“One distinguished British composer,” says the 
critic of the Evening Standard, “cannot stand a bar 
of Brahms at any price, and walks out of a hall 
whenever a Brahms item is approached.” Being a 
staunch Freudian, we suppose it must be the distin- 
guished composer whose music we sometimes mistake 
for bad Brahms. Cui 
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ART FOR ART’S SAKE 


From London comes word that a learned professo: 
has determined that in about 5,000,000 years the 
human race will have reached equilibrium and that 
man will then be perfectly fitted to his environment. 
Art for art’s sake, according to this authority, will 
be his sole interest. The gentleman who holds out 
this hopeful view for future generations is J. B. S. 
Haldane, scientist, of Cambridge, who outlines his 
views in the London Graphic. 

It is a pity we are destined to wait so long for this 
delightful millenium when art for art’s sake will be 
something real (not the Greenwich Village kind). 
We just wonder what people will live on? Unless 
scientists have succeeded in freeing the life-giving 
nature so that the human race can live 
without any planting of potatoes or of other such 
things, the raising of cattle, digging of coal mines or 
oil wells, and so on, we hardly perceive how every- 
body is going to forego such occupations for art. 

While the artist is arting, somebody will have to 
be getting things for him to eat and things to keep 
him warm and clothed—at least, so it seems to our 
minds in this early dawn of humanity. A few mil- 
lion years from now one may be able to live without 
eating, and to keep warm without either clothes or 
furnaces. Then clothes will only be worn for art’s 
sake (just as they take them off for art’s sake today 

that sort of art for art’s sake pays mighty well, 
too! PB 

With all the regret in the world, we really cannot 
take such dreams seriously. Humanity will never 
live on art for art’s sake. It is not desirable that 
it should. Not that one would urge the artist to work 
merely for financial gain; but we do seem to feel that 
he should work for the public—not for art but for 
the public. The moment the artist-creator forgets 
his public he simply creates nothing worth while. 
It may be the public of the present or the public of 
the future, but some public it must be. 

Art, as has often been stated, is a message, a mes- 
sage from one mind, soul, or aura, to another. It 1s, 
in other words, something somebody wants to ex- 
press, some part of one’s consciousness which one 
wants to pass on to friends or to the public in gen- 
eral. Whether one gets paid for it or not is a small 
matter. The hope or expectation of pay is often 
absent when the greatest art works are created. But 
at least subconsciously, the artist expects his work to 
be seen or heard, expects his message to be delivered. 

Phat is not art for art’s sake 


fore es of 
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GANZ AND ST. LOUIS 

Phat Rudolph Ganz, after six years of energetic 
building, should finally found himself under 
tlie necessity of relinquishing his position as con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra will be 
regretted by everyone who has the interests of Amer- 
ica’s musical growth at heart. Never was a more 
man placed in a responsible position, and 
never was a conductor in a more difficult situation. 
With less"sincere desire for the advancement of his 
art, Mr. Ganz would have given up the struggle long 
ro. Instead of the enthusiastic support he should 


have 


capable 


ag 
have received, he had to fight every inch of his way 
to get even the most meagre financial support for 
his orchestra. 

In spite of all this, Mr. Ganz did carry on. Though 
knew that every almost, one 
might Say, every concert might be the last, he per- 
sisted in his effort to build up a great symphony or- 
chestra, and succeeded as well as anyone could have 
ceeded under the circumstances It appears to 

been a case of lack of financial leadership. 
other cities assembled their wealth in support 
St. Louis proved itself lacking in the 
unity of purpose necessary for that accomplishment. 
Mr. Ganz was eternally faced with the problem of 
deficits, and finally could do nothing but retire from 
the field 

That St. Louis already realizes the importance of 
the work done by Mr. Ganz and the mistake that has 
been made in letting him leave his post as conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, is proved by 
the editorials that have appeared in the city’s lead- 
ing newspapers as well as by a flood of personal pro- 
tests and expressions of regret. The St. Louis Post 
Dispatch says that Mr. Ganz’ work “left a permanent 
impress on the city. The assessment of his 
outstanding value was happily expressed in the letter 
Symphony Society accepting the director’s 
resignation: ‘Your work with the schools, public, 
private and parochial, has led many thousands of 
young people into the enjoyment of orchestral music 
and has thereby sowed the seeds of appreciation and 
enthusiasm in future audiences.’ It was in this pro- 
fessorship that Mr. Ganz appeared as a wonderfully 
gifted man. Charm, kindliness, simplicity—those 
were the three graces of the story teller. In the shin- 
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ing eyes, the rapt expression, the ardent beating of 
voung hearts, there must have been a precious com- 
pensation. And on the far horizon of another gen- 
eration the prophet must have seen the fruition of 
his work in Symphony audiences of discrimination, 
sympathy and faithful enthusiasm. Our 
beaux and belles of the 1940’s will pay him homage. 
He has set their feet on luminous ways.” 

The St. Louis Globe Democrat says, editorially : 
“The tribute to his service and his personality in the 
letter of Chairman Markham accepting his resigna- 
tion as director of the orchestra expresses the feel- 
ings of many thousands of St. Louisans who will 
see him depart with regret and who will remember 
his work here with gratitude.” 

These sound like rather belated expressions of 
regret. One may well ask why so valuable and 
valued a man was not retained in the position where 
he was doing so important a service for the city of St. 
Louis as well as for music. 

a 


RADIO 

The Radio Commission has been sitting on the 
broadcasting situation but has at this writing not yet 
been able to devise a plan of elimination and control 
that seems acceptable. It is claimed that there are 
about ninety wave lengths that may be used, though 
to the radio fan who has been troubled with scram- 
bled programs that will seem an exceedingly large 
number. About thirty wave lengths are all that the 
average receiver can separate perfectly, provided, 
that is, that all of the thirty are going at once. Less 
than thirty are listed in New York and its suburbs, 
and even here there is a great deal of complaint, by 
owners of small and moderately priced receiving sets, 
or sets of old design, about interference. 

The difficulties of adjustment are numerous and 
they perhaps begin with the quite natural fear of the 
creation of an objectionable monopoly. It is true 
that a good deal of the best music comes from the big 
stations, but it is also true that listeners-in do not 
always want the best music or the best features. If, 
for instance, a radio fan wants jazz at any particular 
hour of the evening he will fish around until he gets 
it. The owner of a fairly good set, sensitive and 
selective, can generally get this or any other particu- 
lar sort of feature that satisfies his immediate emo- 
tional need, and the Commission may believe that 
such fans, when they want some such particular fea- 
ture, would rather shut off their receiver entirely 
than listen to something else, and if they get inter- 
ference from some unwanted station will use far 
more expressive language than was ever used on 
any golf links. 

Radio stations 
them live by that 


are selling advertising. Most of 
and by that alone, and in order to 
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realize what the shut-down of some stations means, 
and the refusal to license some new stations,one need 
ouly imagine what it would mean to shut down some 
of our newspapers or refuse to newcomers the right 
of free speech through their own organ. The prob- 
lem of the air is, however, somewhat different. 
There are some very objectionable features on the 
air which one gets to know about by accident; that 
is to say, when one is trying to tune in one station 
one gets another and hears things that ought never 
to be allowed such publicity. Those stations should 
be suppressed. But as for the other stations which 
simply broadcast harmless music or lectures or ad- 
vertising talks, how is one to begin with the sup- 
pression of them? 
animalistic 


A TRULY POPULAR CONCERT 

Is music the international language? It certainly 
comes from all lands, and is understood by all 
peoples. 

A recent Cleveland Orchestra program is interest- 
ing in that regard, for the city possesses a population 
of truly international origin. 

Here is the program in question: 





Sunday Afternoon, March 19 
at the Public Auditorium 
THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 
Plays 
THIS “MANY LANDS” PROGRAM 
Especially for the young people of the city 


Overture to The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(German) 7 
ee \ BEY Coe eer er Schumann 
Menuetto (Italian) Boccherini 

“A Victory Ball,” Orchestra 
(American ) 
March of the Boyards (Norwegian) 


Fantasy for 


Halvorsen 


INTERMISSION 


Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 (Hungarian) 
Waltz, “The Beautiful Blue Danube” (Austrian) 
Strauss 
Finale, Allegro con fuoco, from Symphony, No. 4, 
F Minor, Op. 36 (Russian) Tschaikowsky 





The Junior Committee of one hundred which is 
promoting this concert represents the Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Girl Reserves and mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Girls’ Council. 











The tickets for the foregoing concert were twenty- 
five and fifty cents. Truly an international, truly a 
popular concert. 
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Is It Possible? 
Dallas, Texas, 
To the Musical Courier: 

In the Musicat Courter, quite some time ago, you ask 
the question, “Is it possible?” why more students did not 
compete in the national contest held in Philadelphia under 
the direction of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Knowing a little something of the situation as it was 
handled down here, may I tell you a few facts that may 
throw a little light on the subject? 

In the first place, there was not a single line of publicity 
regarding the contest. I was not advised of it and would 
not have known that there was such a contest had not one 
of my pupils come to me and asked permission to enter the 
state contest. I do not yet know where he got his informa- 
tion. This state contest was held in Fort Worth at the 
studio of one of the local teachers and out of the entire 
state of Texas there appeared one soprano who, by the way, 
did not gain enough points to be awarded any sort of a 
prize; two baritones, one of which, my pupil, won the right 
to go to Philadelphia; three pianists, one of whom was 
delegated to compete in the national contest. There were 
no tenors, violinists, cellists, contraltos or organists. 

I advised my pupil not to go to Philadelphia as I felt 
that if the state contest was handled in such a slip-shod 
manner there was no guarantee that the national affair 
would be any better. 

Let me say to you that I, for one, am not afraid to have 
my pupils compete in any contest where I think the thing 
is handled in the right manner, but I am certainly not going 
to encourage them to be a part of a pitiful farce as this 
thing was down here. If the National Federation of Music 
Clubs wants to do something to merit the interest of the 
teachers and pupils throughout the country and prove. to 
us that they really are interested in the furthering of music, 
let them begin to pay those people who have heretofore 
been donating their services every time there is any sort of 
a convention. 

It has always been a rule in my studio that when a pupil 
gets to the place where he is capable of appearing in public, 
he must demand compensation for his services, for if his 
singing cannot be appreciated in terms of hard cash then 
he had better study something of a more practical nature. 

Pardon me for thus speaking plainly, but I am so tired 
of the “apple-sauce” that is forever being dealt out by these 
clubs in their “furthering” of American music when they 
could be such a powerful factor in the real advancement of 


music in this country if they could bring themselves once 
to a realization that the real way to encourage music is to 
buy and pay for it. 

BonrTE. 


(Signed) Henri La 


A MacDowell Appreciation 
New York City, 
To the Musical Courier: 

It may not be too late to express pleasure at the financial 
success of the two benefit concerts held earlier in the 
season, for the assistance of The MacDowell Colony Fund. 
No finer tribute or mark of respect to the memory of 
America’s greatest composer, could have taken place than 
those two recitals. 

Undoubtedly the unique method used had a great deal to 
do with the success, for with tickets at a price out of reach 
of the real music lover, only a select audience could listen 
to the proceedings. The plan probably was the only one to 
assure large receipts. 

Incidentally, January 23 marked the nineteenth anniver- 
sary of Mr. MacDowell’s death. I wonder if we must 
wait a hundred years in order to hear an all-MacDowell 
program, or even a substantial part of a program with his 
compositions 

If you will refer to your issue of September 9, 1926, an 
article titled, An Inquiry into Piano Recital Programs by 
Mr. Donald F. Malin, gives a list of the number of times 
each composer was represented in this city during the sea- 
son of 1925 to 1926. 

Edward MacDowell’s name is last, with ten representa- 
tions, while Chopin heads the list with 123. Leaving Chopin 
out of the picture, there are at least ten others, modernists 
too, whose numbers have been played at least twice as 
many times as our great composer. And, so far this 
season, there is reason to believe that ten will remain a 
record not yet reached. Who can explain the real cause 
of this? Must only the young American pianist whose 
fame is not heralded the world over, give a place on his 
or her program to MacDowell? Why do not some of the 
European_ artists surprise us with something by our great 
composer ? 

I have faith that a benefit program of all MacDowell 
music (for small orchestra and piano) in one of the small 
halls (Aeolian or Town Hall) at regular concert prices 
would attract attention and also be successful in a financial 
way. Who would dare to start the ball a rolling? 

You have always been whole heartedly in favor of this 
great American composer’s works being brought before the 
music loving public, and I am sure that these few words 
will find equal favor in your mind. 

Very cordially, 
(Signed) A MacDowett ApMIReR. 
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Philharmonic Secures Toscanini 


Announcement has just been made that Arturo Toscanini 
will be a regular conductor of the Philharmonic Society next 
season and that Willem Mengelberg will continue as a regu- 
lar Philharmonic conductor. Clarence H. Mackay, in speak- 
ing at the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Toscanini’s engagement, said in part: “I am very happy to 
be able to announce, as I am sure that all lovers of music 
will be gratified to learn, that the directors of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York have been able to obtain 
the services of Arturo Toscanini as a regular conductor 
rather than as a guest conductor. There have been many 
difficulties, but matters have at last been adjusted so that 
this great master, at the very height of the development of 
his genius, will give to the New York public more than 
thirty concerts during the coming season. Mr. Toscanini 
will arrive in New York next January to conduct twenty- 
six concerts at Carnegie Hall, three in the Metropolitan 
Opera House and three in the Brooklyn Academy oi 
Music. He will also conduct two concerts in Philadelphia, 
two in Washington, two in Pittsburgh, two in Boston and 
one in Wheeling, W. Va.” 

In commenting on the Dutch conductor, Mr. Mackay de- 
clared that “The success of Mr. Mengelberg during the 
current season has been so marked as to justify the di- 
rectors in continuing his contract as one of the regular 
directors of the society. As in the last few years, he will 
conduct concerts of the first half season, while Mr. Tos- 
canini will take over the last half.” 

Mr. Mackay stated that the personnel of the orchestra 
for the coming season will remain intact except for one 
resignation and two changes caused by the retirement on 
pension of loyal members of the orchestra. Mr. Mackay 
also said that the season which closed last Sunday was the 
most successful in the Philharmonic’s history, with gratify- 
ing increases in the subscriptions for all series, and that, 
taking the season as a whole ,at least ninety-eight per cent. 
of the tickets were sold, a figure largely in excess of the 
percentage of five years ago. 
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Raymond Seeks American Songs 

George Perkins Raymond, tenor, will omit his usual trip 
to Europe this year in order to remain in this country for 
the purpose of fashioning a series of songs by American 
composers to be used next season. During the past year, 
the songs in English that appeared on this artist’s programs 
made such a success as to warrant a further expansion of 
that group. 

Mr. Raymond recognizes that some of the best music writ- 
ten today comes from the pens of native composers, much of 
it only needing a hearing to win approbation. An enthusiast 
on the subject of national music, he has now adopted the one 
sure method of finding what he wants in this line—personal 
search. The day has passed when periods have been marked 
by a genius whose ability overshadowed everything contem- 
porary; now everyone has a chance. Coddling is no longer 
the chief need of the American composer. He is ready and 
has learned how to stand on his own feet. Moreover, he no 
longer expresses a foreign idiom, so that in the last few 
years, American products have found favor even in Europe. 

That there is much of value yet under cover is the opinion 
of Mr. Raymond and he proposes to lift some of these gems 
of song from obscurity. At the close of his season, in May, 
he will motor to California, stopping en route to visit such 
places as offer possibilities for research and then devote the 
summertime to examination and selection of such material to 
meet his ideas and plans for either American song groups 
or possibly an American program. In either case one can 
count upon something worth while along this line when Mr. 
Raymond returns East in the fall for his fourth season which 
will open with an extended tour of the South. 


Landowska in Harpsichord and Piano Recital 


Wanda Landowska, exponent of ‘seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century music, give a harpsichord and piano recital 
featuring the works of Bach, Handel, and Mozart at the 
Museum of French Art, on April 8. 

France recently paid tribute to Wanda Landuowska by 
making her a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. She has 
appeared in recitals in the larger cities of this country, and 








LITTLE OSCAR SHUMSKY, 
photographed with Mayor Kline of Pittsburgh on the occa- 
sion of his recent successful appearances in that ¢i iy before 


an audience of 3,000 school children. Mayor. Kline con- 
gratulated the young violinist and praised him highly for 
his gifts as composer, for the prodigy had programmed one 
of his own compositions, the accompaniment for which was 


written by Leopold Auer. 
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has been guest musician with the Philharmonic, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Boston Symphony orchestras. 

Her career is a chronicle of devotion. From earliest 
childhood she showed a pronounced passion for the music of 
Bach, a burning curiosity to penetrate not only his spirit 
but also the conditions under which he had created, to know 
the instruments he used. She plunged into minute research 
of old manuscripts and instruments of the classic period. 
She took from the dust of museums and libraries works 
considered dead, works which under her incomparable hands 
flourished into radiant life, and she reconstructed a harpsi- 
chord after the authentic instrument of Bach. 


SAN FRANCISCO HEARS 
AN ALL-WAGNER PROGRAM 








“Municipal Pop” Season Concludes in Brilliant Fashion— 
Florence Austral Pleases—Dumesnil Plays 
on Chopin's Piano 

San Francisco, Cat.—Alfred Hertz and the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra gave us our annual all-Wagner 
program as the fifth and final “Municipal Pop” concert of 
the season in the Exposition Auditorium, with Florence Aus- 
tral, dramatic soprano, as guest artist. Miss Austral, who 
made her San Francisco debut this year, sang Dich Theure 
Halle from Tannhauser, Elsa’s Dream from Lohengrin and 
Brunhilde’s role in the Immolation Scene from Die Gotter- 
dammerung. The purely orchestral contributions included 
the Prelude to Parsifal, Overture to Tannhauser, Ride of 
the Valkyries, Introduction to Act III of Die Meistersinger 
and Siegfried’s Funeral Music from Die Gotterdamme rung. 
Alfred Hertz always attains the pinnacle of his artistic 
powers when conducting excerpts from the music-dramas. 
He is a genuine musician who loves and feels his Wagner 
with the ardor in his soul. It was a passionate and highly 
colored performance. Miss Austral, possessor of a fine 
stage presence and much charm, proved that all the adv ance 
praise of her art had not been exaggerated. Her voice is 
powerful, of extraordinary range and beautiful timbre. She 
sings with notable taste and intelligence, while the clarity of 
her diction is not the least of her artistic assets. She met 
with unanimous approval and shared in the honors of the 
evening with Mr. Hertz and the orchestra. This all-Wag- 
ner concert was one that will linger long in the hearts of all 
who heard it and who appreciate gorgeous music magnifi- 
cently interpreted. 


Equally interesting as an interpreter of songs Miss Aus- 
tral gave a brilliant recital in the Exposition Auditorium 
under the direction of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. If 
enthusiasm and spontaneous applause is an indication of de- 
light then Miss Austral certainly measured up to the ex- 
pectation of her audience. The program which Miss Austral 
presented was an excellent one displaying the fine taste and 
splendid judgment of the artist selecting it. The rich, ring- 
ing quality of her glorious soprano instrument was heard 
to adyantage in the lovely Freischutz aria but it was a group 
of Strauss that brought the artist several degrees nearer 
the hearts of her listeners. Miss Austral caught the mood 
of each song, singing with profound expression and con- 
vincing simplicity. She showed wisdom in the choice of 
her co-artists for Sanford Schlussel, pianist, and John 
Amadio, flutist, were most efficient and added greatly to the 
success of the concert. 


Maurice Dumesnil gave a demonstration of Chopin's 
piano, which he brought to this country from Paris, at the 
Young People’s Symphony concert at the Columbia Theater, 
under the direction of Wheeler Beckett. Upon this occasion 
there were illustrations on the trumpet, trombone and tuba, 
singing en masse of the Volga Boatmen’s Song, themes of 
Beethoven's Eroica Symphony and the orchestral perform- 
ance of the fourth movement of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Scheherezade Suite. The children and the grown-ups gave 
every evidence of having thoroughly enjoyed the program. 

At the Pacific Musical Society David Campbell, pianist of 
Portland, Ore., who has been concertizing in the East and 
southern California, made his San Francisco debut, featur- 
ing Beethoven’s sonata, op. 8la, Schumann’s Toccata and a 
group of Chopin. Mr. Campbell delighted his audience 
through his technical dexterity and his intellectual grasp of 
material. Mrs. Lillian Birmingham, one of our most popu- 
lar singers, was also heard on this program. She impressed 
her many admirers with the beauty of her contralto voice 
and the refinement of her art. 


Chopin's piano which Maurice Dumesnil is demonstrating 
at his concerts is impressing the public because of its his- 
torical import. Mr. Dumesnil appeared at Alice Seckel’s 
Maitnee Musical at the Fairmont Hotel, and played a group 
of Chopin on that master’s concert grand. As Mr. Dumes- 
nil went from piece to piece he made brief comments re- 
garding the piano that proved highly interesting. Dumesnil 
possesses a most attractive personality and his expository 
method is indeed fascinating. He appeared particularly 
happy interpreting pieces by his countryman, Debussy, whose 
musical and poetic spirit was akin to that of Chopin. Mr. 
Dumesnil has an adequate technic, a tone that is mellow 
and clear and no small degrée of intellect and imagination. 
He is essentially an interpreter of the moderns. It would 
be valuable from both the educational and pleasurable stand- 
points to hear him play compositions besides those of 
Debussy which are representative Of the same school. 


C. H. A. 





Bantock Breaks Long Silence with Setting of 
Song of Songs 


MANCHESTER.—The recent production of Granville Ban- 
tock’s Song of Songs in Manchester by the Hallé Choir 
and Orchestra was one of the most important events of 
the season. It does not impart any development of Ban- 
tock’s style, which is much as it was a dozen years ago, 
except that here and there Straussian idioms appear rather 
prominently. Prof. Bantock has turned King Solomon's 
text inside out somewhat drastically, while preserving faith- 
fully the text of thé Authorized Version. That, the work 
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WESTLAKE, 


ANNETTE 
pianist, who was presented in recital by her teacher, Bernice 
Frost, at the Nyack Club, Nyack, N. Y., on March 23. Miss 
Westlake a talented young musician, is the daughter of Dr 
A. Verne Westlake, director of the New York Piano Con 
servatory, of which Miss Frost is a member of the faculty. 





is designed for a stage setting is dank: from the elaborate 
stage directions printed on the text; but, to use modern 
jargon, the whole thing is too “st atic” for performance. 
An idea is, I am told, afoot for a production of it as a 
spectacle 4 la Reinhardt, which might be successful, for 
there are plenty of dancers, a procession, and a Mystic 
Chorus sings effective interludes from the Psalms which 
might prove impressive. He scores gorgeously and _ his 
melodies and quasi-melodic recitatives are effective. The 
choral interludes with their austerity afford a good con 
trast and the dancers are in every way excellent, especially 
one in which an African drum (played with the flat palin) 
is prominent. It induced the audience, which till then had 
not interrupted the music, to forget its good manners and 
to applaud loudly. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 

Gretchen Altpeter, soprano, gave a 
1. J., on March 23. Richard Miller, basso, recently ap- 
peared in concert at Scarboro, N. Y. Mr. Miller’s fine voice 
and art are always well received and this occasion was no 
exception. Both of these artists are pupils of the La Forge- 
Berumen Studios. 

Mr. La Forge and a group of his artist pupils = 
a program at the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, on 
March 8, and were heard by a capacity audience that was not 
only intensely interested but enthusiastically demonstrative. 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, has had a busy season filling en 
gagements in the East. On March 3 she sang at the Little 
Theater in Ithaca, N. Y.; March 7, Norristown, Pa., and 
March 8 at Forest Hills, L. I. As usual, Miss Ellerman’s 
work met with much favor both with the public and the 
press. 


recital at Princeton, 


Telegram Tells id Walter Mills Success 

Walter Mills appeared on March 20, at a musicale ar 
ranged by Mrs. Henry Law, of Briarcliff Manor. His 
well rendered program included numbers by Handel, Verdi, 


Griffes, Cyril Scott, Watts and Mana-Zucca. As one of 
his encores the baritone gave a new song entitled Often 
from the ten of Theodore Gilman Law, son of Mr. and 


Mrs. Henry Law. Judging from this selection, young Mr 
Law, who is a student at Hamilton College, has talent for 
composing. 

Mr. Mills’ recent appearance in Roanoke, Va., brought 
the following telegram from Gertrude Boatright to Mme. 
Alice Garriguc Mott, teacher of the baritone: “Mills’ recital 
greatest triumph Virginia College ever has witnessed. Be 
side seventeen numbers artist responded to seven encores 
Mills reéngaged next season.’ 


Fine Quartet in Beethoven Ninth 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, con 
tralto; Judson House, tenor, and Fred Patton, baritone, won 
a “veritable triumph,” to judge from the telegram sent the 


artists’ managers by Viadamir Shavitch, conductor of the 
Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, after the quartet sang th 
Beethoven Ninth Symphony under his baton on March 27 
“Choral symphony veritable triumph your soloists. Vree 
land, Van der Veer, House and Patton sang their difficult 
parts with consummate art.” 
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3AUER AND GABRILOWITSCH 

Once in a while the duty of a reporter is 
pleasurable, though often it is irksome in these days when 
every Tom, Dick and Harry who plays passably well or 
agreeably decides to give a recital. When two such 
artists as Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch appear 
singly in piano recital the work of a reporter is always 
enjoyable. When they join forces to give a two-piano re- 
cital, then a reporter finds added joy in witnessing perform- 
ances that charm the ear and develop the mind. At the 
Studebaker Theater on Sunday afternoon, March 27, these 
two giants of the keyboard played before an audience made 
up especially of professional musicians and other intelli- 
gent dilettante offering a program that absorbed the inter- 
est of every one. The Prelude and Fugue in C minor by 
3ach-Bauer opened the program most auspiciously. This 
rendition of Schumann’s Andante and 
our ears do not recollect for perfection, 
of touch and clarity of interpreta 
sonata in D major for four hands 
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beauty of tone, eleganc: 
tion. The Beethoven 
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was also given a masterly reading, as were all the other num- 
bers programmed by these two distinguished artists. When 
this season comes to a close, looking in retrospect, the recital 
under review will remain in our memory as one of the most 
satisfying we have attended. It is needless to add that the 
audience was brought to a high pitch of enthusiasm by 
such playing and rewarded Gabrilowitsch and Bauer with 
vociferous plaudits, 
New York StrinG Quartet 

Noted musical organizations are surely the best adver- 
tising for any city. Thus, the great orchestras of this coun- 
try as well as the renowned chamber music organizations 
have brought renown to a city be it New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Detroit, St. Louis and other 
large cities that boast of such a musical institution as does 
New York with its New York String Quartet. That 
excellent organization was brought to the Goodman Theater, 
March 27, and was heard for the purpose of this review in 
Haydn’s quartet in G minor. It was the first time that we 
heard the four men who comprise its personnel, and the 
inspiring manner in which they read the lovely Haydn 
music won us to the quartet after the Allegro, which re- 
vealed all the merits of the organization. The New York 
String Quartet does not only make its appeal through its 
impeccable ensemble and beauty of tone, but especially 
through the refinement with which each member plays— 
such chamber music as was heard on this occasion should 
encourage other quartets, home products, to keep up the good 
work, not only in their own community, but also in travel- 
ling through the country, as exponents of chamber music 
literature, which is today far more popular here than it 
was a decade or so ago. 

Gorpon StrinG Quartet Becins New SeriEs 

Finishing its Beethoven series at the Simpson Theater, 
Field Museum, the Gordon String Quartet entered upon 
a new series of six chamber music concerts at the same 
theater, March 27. This series, given under re auspices of 
the cone = of Congress, Washington (D. C.), Elizabeth 
Sprague ( ‘oolidge Foundation, is free to the smilie In its 
various concerts the Gordon Quartet is constantly con- 
verting chamber music devotees and thus adding to the 
popularity of this music. Jacques Gordon and his asso- 
ciates gave a fine account of themselves in the Beethoven 
F major quartet and Cavatina from the quartet, op. 130 
(Played in memory of Beethoven and Franz Kneisel) ; 
Four Discretions by Louis Gruenberg, and the Dvorak F 
major quartet. 
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voices. Under Mr. Abernethy’s direction the choir rendered 
a Beethoven program, including The Glory of God in 
Nature anthem, the Hallelujah chorus from Mount of 
Olives, and the celebrated Minuet in G, all with fine effect. 
Besides directing the choir, Mr. Abernethy sang Penitence 
by Beethoven with his customary fine art and clear enun- 
ciation. 

SicGMA ALPHA IoTA Orrers VIOLIN SCHOLARSHIP AT BusH 

Omega Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota national musical 
sorority at Bush Conservatory, announces the award of 
a free scholarship in violin to a talented and deserving student 
under twenty-five years of age. Impartially conducted hear- 
ings will determine the award of this scholarship, which will 
be given in consideration of the talent of the candidate and 
the necessity of assistance. Applications for the scholar- 
ship may be secured at Bush Conservatory or by sending a 
request for an application blank directly to Helen E. Smith, 
Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority, 839 North Dearborn Street. 
The contest will take place on Saturday afternoon, April 
16, at Bush Conservatory. 

CATHRYNE Bry UrTescH APPEARANCES 

Some of the recent appearances of Cathryne Bly Utesch, 
for whose services there is a steady demand, were as fol- 
lows: February 23, special program, Morgan Park M. E. 
Church; 26, Church of the Redeemer; 26, concert, Presby- 
terian Hospital; 28, musicale, Shoreland Hotel; March 2, 
concert, radio station WMAQ; 3, radio station WEBH, 
with Chicago Concert Company; 6, soloist, Drexel Park 
Presbyterian Church, Y. M. C. A. program; 9, reception 
Order of Eastern Star, and, 10, Bank Cashiers’ Club, Sisson 
Hotel. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLiece Notes 

The annual prize preliminary competitions of the Chicago 
Musical College will be held in Central Theater as fol- 
lows: April 14, 15 and 17, the Mason & Hamlin Company 
of Boston offers to the successful competitor in the post 
graduation and artist classes of the piano department a 
Mason & Hamlin grand piano; April 11, 12 and 13, the 
Cable Company of Chicago offers to the successful competi- 
tor in the graduation and senior diploma classes of the piano 
department a Conover grand piano; April 21, 22 and 24, the 
Moist Piano Company of Chicago offers to the successful 
competitor in the artist, post graduation, graduation and 
senior diploma classes of the vocal department, a Vose & 
Sons grand piano; April 18, 19 and 20, Lyon & Healy Co., 
of Chicago, offers to the successful competitor in the artist, 
post graduation, graduation and senior diploma classes 
of the violin department, a valuable old violin. The public 
is invited to attend all the above preliminary competitions. 

The final competition in all departments will take place 
in Orchestra Hall, Saturday evening, May 7. All accom- 
paniments will be played by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra with Henri Verbrugghen conducting. Mr. Verbrugghen 
is conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. The 
judges will be Pasquale Amato, Leopold Auer, Ernest 
Hutcheson and Henri Verbrugghen. 

A musical and expression recital 
Luther and Elmo Pearl, of the faculty, under the auspices 
of the Shalimar Lodge, at Washington Hall, March 25. 

A Junior Symphony has been organized under the di- 
rection of Guy Hartle. All members of this orchestra are 
under eighteen years of age and concerts will be given 
at regular intervals during the College year. This orchestra 
now has about forty members, all regular students of the 
Chicago Musical. College. Opportunity is thus given stu- 
dents for an intimate acquaintance with the regular sym- 
phony repertory. As they gain experience and progress in 
their studies, the members of this junior orchestra will be 
graduated to the Chicago Musical College Symphony Or- 
chestra. A special feature of ensemble playing is being made 
at the Chicago Musical College and students are finding 
a great benefit through their experience in the two orches- 
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tras, the A Capella Choir, 
izations of smaller forms. 

Eleanore Kosiewicz gave a piano recital at the Webster 
Hotel on March 27, under the auspices of the Polish National 
Alliance. On March 26, she also gave a piano recital at 
the Ad Astra Club. Miss Koskiewicz is a pupil of Edward 
Collins. 

Eunice Stein, student of Herbert Witherspoon, has been 
engaged as soloist at the Evanston Baptist Church, and also 
at the Jackson Boulevard Baptist Church. 

Sam Thaviu, student of Leon Sametini, was soloist with 
the Springfield Symphony Orchestra, March 18. 

Cecile Jean Barnett’s ballet chorus performed at the 
Plaza Theater the week of March 21. 

ANNA GrorF-BryANt Stupio NOTES 

Beatrice Patterson Harkness, dramatic soprano and pupil 
of Anna Groff-Bryant, gave a group of songs at the meet- 
ing of the Alliance of Business and Professional Women’s 
Club at the Congress Hotel in February. Anna Hansen 
Misener was soloist at the Congregational Church of Mazon 
(Ill.). Theodore J. Regnier, baritone and pupil of Mrs. 
Groff-Bryant, gave a song recital over station WSBC, Feb- 
ruary 27. Anna Groff-Bryant, who claims to be the first to 
discover that the so-called vocal cords and the larynx are 
of secondary importance in the production of vocal sound, 
announces that she will present an article in the near future 
setting forth the value of her discovery, not only to singers, 
but to the vocal and musical profession in general. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Members of Mr. Weidig’s ensemble class gave the pro- 
gram of March 26, at Kimball Hall. 

Josef Lhevinne, distinguished pianist, will conduct a 
master class at the Conservatory this summer. Mr. Lhevinne 
will grant a scholarship of two private lessons per week 
and a scholarship of two repertory class lessons per week 
to the most deserving student. The examination for the 
scholarship will take place June 23. 

The Conservatory presents a radio program each Sunday 
afternoon at five P. M. over WGN, Chicago Tribune sta- 
tion. The soloist for March 27 was Beulah Rosine, cellist. 

ReNE Lunp Busy 

The month of March has been a busy one for Rene Lund, 
baritone. On March 6 he appeared as soloist with the choir 
of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church in Seven Last 
Words by Dubois; 14, at a musicale given for the benefit 
of the Woman’s International League, and March 14, he 
was guest artist at the annual organ program of the Lake 
View Musical Society at St. Chrysostom’s Episcopal Church, 
singing two groups of songs and winning the full approval 
of the large audience. 

FREDERIKSEN’s Busy Pupits 

Pupils of Frederik Frederiksen have been especially ac- 
tive in concert and recital this season. On March 12, Phyl- 
lis Fogietta and Joseph Orloff assisted at a recital at the 
Sherwood Music School, where Mr. Frederiksen is a head 
violin teacher. A violin recital by several advanced students 
of Mr. Frederiksen gave a program at Sherwood Recital 
Hall, March 15. Those taking part were Harry Ratkin, 
Albert Karno, Arthur Rabinovitz, Reid Whisler, Alexan- 
der Gordon, Joseph Orloff, Samuel Porges and a string en- 
semble made up of several of these students. Arthur Rabin- 
ovitz, another Frederiksen exponent, assisted at a recital, 
March 20, at Sherwood Recital Hall. 

BEETHOVEN PROGRAM AT GUNN SCHOOL 

Glenn Dillard Gunn lectured on Beethoven in Fine 
Recital Hall, March 


and various ensemble organ- 


Arts 
27, and the program was illustrated 
by Jascha Selwitz, of the Chicago Symphony (Orchestra, 
and Prudence Neff, who played the C minor sonata for 
violin and piano; Sara Levee, who played the D minor 
sonata, op. 31; Grace Nelson, who rendered the E flat major 
sonata, and Howard Bartle, who played the op. 57, sonata 
in F minor. The Misses Levee and Bartle are artist stu- 
dents of Mr. Gunn, and reflected the excellent training re- 
ceived at the hands of this prominent piano teacher. 
HERMAN Devries Pupit IN RECITAL 

A young ¢ontralto, Arvesta Parrish, who has received 
her vocal training under the tutelage of the eminent Herman 
Devries, was heard in recital in the Young American Ar- 
tists’ Series at Fine Arts Recital Hall, March 24. In her 
rendition of a well arranged program, Miss Parrish re- 
vealed many vocal gifts; she has been well trained and has 
fine style, musical understanding and intelligence. She was 
well received. 

CoLuMBIA SCHOOL oF Music ANNOUNCEMENT 

Announcement is made by the board of directors of the 
Columbia School of Music of the engagement of B. Fred 
Wise, tenor, as a member of its faculty. Mr. Wise is di- 
rector of music at the University Church of Disciples as 
well as tenor soloist at Temple Sholom, and has to his credit 
numerous concert and oratorio appearances during the past 
few seasons. He has also booked a tour for next fall cover- 
ing Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and _ Illinois. 

Bush Conservatory Notes 

Elsa Anderson, pianist, artist-student of Elsie Alexander, 
gave a recital over radio station WIBO, March 15. 

Poul Bai, baritone, filled an engagement at Bethany Luth- 
eran Church, La Porte (Ind.), on April 4. He sang the 
baritone role in Stainer’s Crucifixion and also took part in 
the cantata Penitence, Pardon and Peace by Maunder. 

Competition recitals for voice, violin and piano students 
of Bush Conservatory who are contesting for an appearance 
with Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, will take 
place on the evenings of April 6, 7 and 8. 

On March 22 a recital was given by Josephine Huston, 
soprano, and Beth Pierce, Eileen Nicholson and Bernard 
Helfrich, pianists. The program was broadcast by remote 
control from Bush Conservatory Recital Hall over radio 
station WBBM. 


Mark. Love Soroist with Harvester CuHorus 


One of the chief features of the International Harvester 
Choral Society's Messiah performance at Orchestra Hall, 
March 29, was the singing of Mark Love, the bass soloist. 
Mr. Love is a young artist who understands the art of bel 
canto and is fast establishing a reputation for himself as 
a basso cantante par excellence. Of his singing on this 
occasion, Glenn Dillard Gunn, the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer’s able critic, wrote as follows: “Of the soloists the 
first honors go unquestionably to Mark Love, a young 
Middleton among basses. He has voice, manner, a splen- 


did sense of style, e! it_di nd_needs only to per- 
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fect his command of facility to take his place at once among 
the great oratorio singers of the country.” 


Gorpon STRING QuARTET INTRODUCES NEW NUMBER 

That splendid chamber music organization of which 
Chicago is justly proud, the Gordon String Quartet, gave 
a concert in Orchestra Hall foyer, March 30, wherein it 
introduced a new quartet and closed its regular series there. 
The Quartet by Howard Hanson is in one movement and is 
a well written composition, showing its composer a man of 
imaginative ideas, musical intelligence and skill. Its chief 
drawback is its length. It was beautifully played by Jacques 
Gordon and his men and well received by the listeners. The 
Dvorak F major quartet and Haydn's G major, which 
opened and closed the program respectively, were given in 
most artistic manner, with vigor and enthusiasm. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

Oscar Saenger, of New York City, internationally cele- 
brated voice teacher, will conduct a master class at the 
American Conservatory this summer from June 27 to July 
29. Mr. Saenger will award two free scholarships for 
exceptional voices (one male and one female), each scholar- 
ship to include two private lessons weekly with Mr. Saenger. 
To further the cause of American opera in English he will 
also offer a scholarship in his opera class to be given to five 
different voices—soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone and bass. 

The Conservatory gives an interesting radio concert each 
week over WGN, on Sunday afternoon at five o’cloc The 
program for April 10, will be given by George G. Smith, 
baritone. 

Margaret White, 
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piano faculty, appeared in the Young Artist’s Series on 
March 24. She received many commendatory notices from 
the press. 

Gamma Chapter of the Sigma Alpha Iota held its annual 
initiation and banquet in the Crystal Room of the Blackstone 
Hotel on March 2 Twenty-six young women were in- 
itiated on this occasion. 

Hilda Blank, soprano, and 
students and teachers at the 


Pearl Appel, pianist, artist- 
Conservatory, are giving the 
annual program of the Tuesday grey  eoamesy Club at 
the Georgian Hotel in Evanston, April 2 

The Theater Organ Department is enjoying the largest 
registration in its history. Thirty-four students in this de 
partment have been placed in excellent positions this season, 
which include some important ones. 

Walton Pyre, of the dramatic department, read Shake- 
speare’s Taming of the Shrew at Wittenburg College, 
Springfield (O.), March 24, and before the Chicago Cul 
ture Club at the LaSalle Hotel on March 28. 


ANNOUNCING HaypN Owens, Jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Haydn Owens are the proud parents of a 
baby boy, Haydn Brewster, who arrived March 14. Con- 
gratulations! May Haydn Owens, Jr., inherit the musical 
ability of his illustrious parents. Mr. Owens is the well 
known conductor of the Haydn Choral Society, also pianist, 
coach and accompanist, and Mrs. Owens a talented violinist. 

SYMPHONY CONCERT 

A novel solo number added interest to the Chicago Sym- 

phony Orchestral programs of April 1 and 2, Chaussen’s 
(Continued on page 48) 











WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


As Announced 





ALSEN, ELSA 
Apr. 17-18, Chicago, Il. 
Apr. 23 , Cleveland, O 
Apr. 25, Buffalo, N. Y. 
June 22-24, Cleveland, O. 
ARDEN, CECIL 
Apr. 6-7, Long Beach, Cal. 
Apr. 8, Loraine, Wyo 
Apr. 12, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Apr. 19, Amarillo, Tex. 
Apr. 21, Wicksburg, Miss. 
Apr. 22, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Apr. 25, Atlanta, Ga 
May 31, London, England 
AUSTRAL, FLORENCE 
Apr. 25, Toronto, Can. 
May 3, Springfield, Mass. 
BAER, i REDERICK 
7, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
1! , Asbury Park, N. J. 
15, Brooklyn, N. Y 
17, Ridgewood, N. J. 
1, Bethlehem, Pa 
»-27, Halifax, N. S 
, Truro, N. S 
BARRON, MAY 
Apr. 19, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Apr. 24, Chicago, II. 
May 5-6, Spartanburg, S. C. 
May 10, Hartford, Conn. 
June 9, New Haven, Conn. 
BAUER, HAROLD 
Apr. 14-15, Cleveland, O. 
BONELLI, RICHARD 
Apr. 7, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Apr. 8, Auburn, N. Y. 
-HERNIAVSKY TRIO 
Apr. 7, Redondo, Cal. 
Apr. 8, Long Beach, Cal. 
Apr. 11, Santa Paula, Cal. 
oo. 12, Los Angeles, Cal. 
on. 18, Handford, Cal. 
ay 6, St. Louis, Mo. 


LANCY, HENRY 


Apr. 21, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Apr. 26, Montclair, N. J 

May 4, Spartanburg, S. C. 

May 10, Hartford, Conn. 

May 17, Meriden, Conn 
CLAUSSEN, JULIA 

Apr. 17, Boston, Mass 

May 20), Erie, Pa. 

June 22-24, Cleveland, O 
CRAIG, MARY 

May 10, 11, Harrisburg, Pa. 

May 12, Harrisburg, Pa. 
CROOKS, RICHARD 

Apr. 7, St. Paul, Minn. 

Apr. 8, Minneapolis, Minn 

Apr. 14, 16, Detroit, Mich. 

May 2 to 7, Cincinnati, Ohio 
D'ARANYI, YELLY 

Apr. 7, Birmingham 

Apr. 9, Bristol 
DAVIES, TUDOR 

Apr. 22-23, Chicago, Ill 
DAVIS, ERNEST 

Apr. 10, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Apr. 19, 

Apr. 25-27, 

Scotia 

July 15, Hollywood, Cal 
ELLE RMAN, AMY 

June 19, Dover, N.J 

June 26, Allentown, N. J. 
ERSTINN, GITLA 

May 1 ecm N. J. 

May 10, Hartford, Conn 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 

soe. 7, Milhausen, Germany 

Apr. 8, Strassburg, Germany 
GUSTAI SON LILLIAN 

Apr. 25-27, Halifax, N 


P 


Halifax, Nova 


Mountain Lake, N. J. 


GRAINGER, PERCY 
Apr. 7, Los An eles, Cal. 
Apr. 8, Santa Monica, Cal. 
Apr. li, Tucson, Ariz. 
hs 15, San Francisco, Cal. 
. 18, Reno, Nev. 
. 20, Piedmont, Cal. 
. 21, Oakland, Cal. 
. 25, Portland, Ore. 
26, Aberdeen, Wash. 
. 27, Tacema, Wash. 
. 29, Spokane, Wash. 
“ 30, Pullman, Wash. 


2, Spokane, Wash. 
May 17, iddlebury, Vt. 


HACKETT, ALICE 
Apr. 27, Minneapolis, 


HESS, MYRA 


r. 7, Vienna 
HUTCHESON, ERNEST 
May 21, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
JOHNSON, EDWARD 
Apr. 18-19-20, Baltimore, Md. 
Apr. 21-22-23, Washington, D. 
_ ol 
Apr. 25-30, Atlanta, Ga. 
ay 3-7, Cincinnati, O. 
May 4-5-6, Cleveland, O. 
May 9, Richmond, Va. 
May 17, Toronto, Can. 
May 24, Chicago, III. 
JOHNSON, ROSAMOND, and 
GORDON, TAYLOR 
Apr. 8, Minot, N. D. 
Apr. 12, Faribault, Minn. 
Apr. 18, Chicago, 
Apr. 20, Detroit, Mich. 
Apr. 24, Middletown, Conn. 
Apr. 25, Greenfield, Mass. 
LAWRENCE HARP QUINTET 
Apr. 21, Milford, Conn. 
LENOX QUARTET 
Apr. 11, Buffalo, N. ae 
LENT, SYLVIA 
Apr. 14, Briarcliff, N. Y. 
Apr. 18-19, Greensboro, N. C. 
LESLIE, GRACE 
Apr. 25-26-27, Halifax, N. S. 
Apr. 28, Truro, N. S. 
LEWIS, MARY 
May 3, Roanoke, Va. 
May 6, Sportasbure, Ss. C. 
MACK, ANN 
May 12, Providence, R. I. 
MACMILLEN, FRANCIS 
Apr. 21, Steubenville, O. 
Apr. 26,Pittsburg, Kan. 
ay 3 KATHRYN 
Apr. 7, Salem, Mass. 
Apr. 17, Salem, Mass. 
ay 2, on Mass. 
May 4, Newark, J. 
MIDDLETON, ARTHUR 
fpr 27, Fiction h, | ee 
ay 9, T 
MOUNT, mane MIL LER 
Apr. 7, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Apr. 14, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Apr. 20, Philadelphia, Pa. 
May 12, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MURPHY, LAMBERT 
Apr. 15, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Apr. 23, Stockton, Cal. 
May 3, New Bedford, Mass. 
May 4, Norton, Mass. 


N. Y. STRING QUARTET 
Apr. 10, Pasadena, Cal. 
Apr. 11, Tuscon, Ariz. 
Apr. 15, San Francisco, Cal. 
Apr. 17, Pasadena, Cal. 
. 20, San Francisco, Cal. 
. 25, Portland, Ore. 
. 26, Aberdeen, Wash. 


Minn. 
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Aor. 27, Tacoma, Wash. 
> 36, Salt Lake City, Utah 
y 4, Hot Springs, Ark. 
May 5, Greenwood, Miss. 
NORTHRUP, MARGARET 
May 10, Gastonia, N. C. 
May 12, Charlotte, N. C. 
PATTON, FRED 
— 8 ‘Oskaloosa, 
18, Los a Cal. 
$e 3- 7, Cincinnati, 
May 9- 12, Harrisburg, Pa. 
RAY oe. GEORGE PER- 


Pe ats Orange, N. J. 

Apr. 19, Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 23, Chicago, Il. 

May 23, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SEIBERT, HENRY 

Apr. 24, ‘Maplewood, N. J. 

May 12, Nashua, N. H. 

May 19, Lebanon, Pa. 
SIMONDS, BRUCE 

Apr. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Apr. 18, New Haven, Conn. 

Apr. 26, New Haven, Conn. 

May 14, Oxford, O. 
ere JAN 

9, London, England 

SMCLH. ETHELYNDE 

Apr. 16, Lowell, Mass. 

pa. 26, Petroskey, Mich. 

July 14, Burlington, Vt. 
SPAL DING, ALBERT 

Apr. 7, Helsingfors 
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Apr. 9, Viborg 
Apr. 11-13, Helsingfors 
Apr. 21, Vienna 
ee. 24:27, Budapest 
fpr. 29, Vienna 
ay, 1, Hamburg 
May 2, Berlin 
May 3, Cologne 
May 7, Warsaw 
May 9; Crakow 
May 10, 
May 11, Warsaw 
May 15, Rome 
ee. MARIE 
Apr. 25, Omaha, Neb. 
nee. 28, Oxford, Ohio 
c. 2, Cincinnati, Ohio 
May 1-7, Cincinnati, O. 
pod 10, 11, 12, Harrisburg, Pa. 
May 13, Hanover, Pa 
ty bye EDWIN 
fr: 15, Orange, N. J. 
ay 27, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
TELVA, MARION 
May 2 to 7, Cincinnati, O. 
VAN DER VEER, NEVADA 
Apr. 14-16, Detroit, Mich. 
aay 2 to 9 Cincinnati, O. 
May 10-12, Harrisburg, Pa. 
VREELAND, JEANNETTE 
Apr. 14-16, roit, Mich. 


WELLS, PHRADIE 
May 20, High Point, N. C. 
May 27-28, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Goldman Band Concert Schedule 


Details pertaining to the ten weeks Free Concerts (tenth 
season) by the Goldman Band during the coming summer 
have been completed. The concerts are again the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim and Mr. and Mrs. Mur- 
ry Guggenheim, being the fourth season that they have 
underwritten this series. There will be seventy concerts, 
forty of these to be given on the Mall im Central Park on 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Sunday evenings at 8:30 
and the other thirty to be held on the campus of New York 
University on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evenings. 
The season will open in Central Park on June 6 and will 
end August 13. 

The band will consist of sixty musicians and be under 
the personal direction of Edwin Franko Goldman. The 
soloists engaged for this season are all American born. 
There will be two singers who will alternate, Lotta Mad- 
den, soprano, and Olive Marshall, soprano, both of whom 
appeared with the band in previous seasons. The cornet 
soloist will be Del Staigers, who became so popular last 
season. An interesting feature during the first week will 
be the appearance of Percy Grainger as guest conductcr, 
conducting a half program of his own compositions. 

Great care has been exercised in the preparation of the 
programs with the idea of pleasing all tastes, and aside 
from the numerous miscellaneous programs there will be 
special evenings devoted to Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Schu- 
bert, Beethoven, Bach, Verdi, Mendelssohn, Johann Strauss, 
Victor Herbert, Grainger, Gilbert and Sullivan, grand opera 
comic opera, American, French, Russian, Italian, Irish, 
Scotch, English, Czecho-Slovakian, German, ancient, sym- 
phonic, children’s and popular music. Special features of 
the season will be the Music Memory Contest, which has 
crreated such enthusiasm during the past two seasons, and 
a program containing famous marches of the world. 


Clara Clemens to Appear in Joan of Are 

Clara Clemens will give a series of performances of Joan 
of Arc, adapted. from the biography version of the late Mark 
Twain, at the Edyth Totten Theater, New York, commenc- 
ing April 14. This adaptation has been especially made for 
presentation by Mme. Clemens, who is Mark Twain's daugh- 
ter, and will have a special musical setting. The production 
will be sent on tour following the New York engagement. 


Now Teaching 
1036 Park hans New York 
Special Summer Classes 


For appointment: 
MISS F. FORMANS 
Suite 1104, 
17 East 42nd St., New York 
Phone: 3418 Murray Hill 





| 
| 


900 Students 


Modern equipment. 





Five pipe-organs. 


College of Fine Arts 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, 
Composition, and Public School Music 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 


Dormitory for women music students. 
All the advantages of a large university. 


rates. 


Summer Session, July 5th to August 12th 


For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 





46 Instructors 


Reasonable tuition 
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NEW YORK 
CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 











April 7—New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Eleanore 
Rogers and Henri Marcoux, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; oriz 
Rosenthal, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall; Paul Bernard, violin, 
evening, Town Hall; Patricia MacDonald, song recital, evening, 
Steinway Hall. 

April 8—New York Symphony 
Gladys St. John and John Uppman, evening, 

April 9—Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, 
Cecile de Horvath, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; 
Samuel, piano, afternoon, Town Hall. 

April 10— 0 Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, song, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; George Antheil, piano, evening, Carnegie Hall; New York 
Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium. 

April 11—Pasquale Amato and others, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Beethoven Association, evening, Town Hall. ; 

April| 12—Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Irma 
Good, song, evening, Chickering Hall; Russian folk songs by 
Plevitzkaia and Kibalchich’s Russian Choir, evening, Town Hall. 

April 13—Banks Glee Club, evening, Carnegie Hall. 

April 14—Goldman Band, evening, Carnegie Hall. 

April 17—John McCormack, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
national Composers’ Guild, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

April 18—Harvard University Glee Club, evening, Town Hall. 

April 19—Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, two-piano recital, 
evening, Carnegie Hall; Oskenonton, song, evening, Town Hall. 


Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Aeolian Hall. 

Carnegie Hall; 
Harold 


Inter- 


Fine Tribute For Gunster 


Reviewing the recent recital of Frederick Gunster, tenor, 
at Elon College, the critic of the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily 
News pays high tribute to the voice and artistry of the 
popular tenor. “To lovers of tone, for tone’s sake, his 
voice revealed such sweetness, purity and warmth, as to 
merit the envied reputation of ‘a golden voice.’ These de- 
lighting in technic marvelled at the perfect control of a 
voice of broad range, the masterly skill and ease through- 
out the varied difficult demands of his selections. To the 
most discriminating critic there was evidence of intelligent 
interpretation because of the most essential quality—that 
of marked personality.” Commenting upon Mr. Gunster’s 
final group, the reviewer says: “From the moment he ap- 
peared in the light trousers, long tailed coat, and high silk 
hat,—a perfect makeup—he entirely lost himself, and became 
the characters his great dramatic powers revealed so vividly. 
In the swinging rhythm and the quaint, humorous or pathetic 
sentiment, his exquisite voice revealed new beauties, and 
his acting and artistry were wonderfully appealing.” 


Guy Maier Resigns from Ann Arbor 


Guy Maier, pianist, has resigned from the faculty of the 
Ann Arbor University School of Music to take effect in 
June. Mr. Maier is sailing shortly for Europe, where he 
and Lee Pattison will give two-piano recitals in Holland, 
Germany and France. Maier and Pattison will offer a num- 
ber of new works on their programs next season. Among 
these will be included the Liszt Don Juan Fantasie, 
originally written for two pianos; a new set of Brahms’ 
Love Waltzes, arranged by Maier; two arrangements by 
Van Katwijk of Kreisler’s Liebesfreud and Beethoven's 
Dance of the Dervishes; a rhythmic Dance by Goossens, 
especially written for the two pianists; Maier’s arrange- 
ment of Chopin’s Butterfly and Black Key Etudes, played 
simultaneously on two pianos; Mozart's Fantasy for two 
pianos. in F minor, and Daniel Gregory Mason’s Fugue for 
two pianos. 


Grainger Peagmeas 3 in Saskatoon 


An all-Grainger program was recently given by the mem- 
bers of the Musical Art Club of Saskatoon, Canada. Reuben 
Lowe began with a biographical sketch of Percy Aldridge 
Grainger, pianist and composer. The musical program fol- 
lowed, beginning with a piano composition for six hands, 
Green Bushes, played by Ole Hatlen, Ralph Parkinson and 
Reuben Lowe. Charles Hurling then sang three songs, one 
with string accompaniment. A violin solo, a piano solo 
(from In a Nutshell Suite), a piano quartet and a string 
quartet followed, and Lyell Gustin, president of the club, 
and Reginald Bedford closed with a Children’s March for 
two pianos. 

Mr. Gustin writes in a letter: “The club members have 
had such pleasure in preparing the material for Wednesday's 
meeting that they are already looking forward to another 
Grainger program at some later date.” 


Purdon Robinson Studio Recital 


Purdon Robinson gave the second of a series of musicales 
at his West Seventy-fifth Street studio on March 12. 
Among Mr. Robinson’s pupils who sang were Helen Gleason, 
soprano of the San Carlo Opera Company; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. J. Wilbur, soloists of the First Methodist Church, 
Mamaroneck; Gladys Schermerhorn Jones, and Sherman 
Small, baritone soloist of the Lewis Ave. Congregationalist 
Church, Brooklyn. Mr. Robinson sang several songs, in- 
cluding some of his own composition. Porter Steele, pianist 
and composer, was the guest artist and played a number 
of his own compositions which he will repeat at his Brook- 
lyn recital in April. 


Special Rates to N. F. M. C. Convention 

Those who are planning to go to the convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in Chicago, April 
18-25, will be interested to know that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is offering a special rate for the trip. 


Mr. and Mrs. Roland Foster Here 


Mr. and Mrs. Roland Foster of the State Conservatory of 
Music of Sydney, New South Wales, are in town for three 








TO SING OR NOT TO SING 


Book on Voice Culture by JAMES MASSELL, Voice Specialist 


Studio Address, 


Mr. James Masseli 


Endorsed by 


MARIO CHAMLEE, ARMAND TOKATYAN, RICHARD CROOKS, TAMAKI MIURA 


and other famous Singers and Teachers 


Book Can Be Procured at All Leading Stores and at the Studio, Price $1.25 and $1.65 Per Copy 


43 WEST 93rd STREET, NEW YORK 


Tel. Riverside 0922 
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Ww MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 
with a Cee en TABLE MASTER IDEA 
HENRI ZAY o— of Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, 
Comptes Vocal, ‘Method. 


hich is a 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. “Ti 1467 Endicott 
TEACHER 


ELIZABETH QUAILE Grriano 


Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 
22 East 89th Street : $ 3 New York 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


ET Voice Bullder and Coach 
Studio Apartment 
251 West 7ist St., New York 
Phone: 6756 Trafaigar 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 


VINCENT V._ 
TEACHERS OF SINGING * ae iy branches and of aremetic 
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Estelle LIEBLING 
SOPRANO 
Studio: 145 West 55th St., New York 


BELLAMANN =": 


Katuenme 
lizes in Voice 


Studio: 200 West era 57th Street, New Vee 


Tel.: 1787 Circle 





Associate Teacher wit 


LIEBLING 
"Bias Circle 9873 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St., N. Y. - - Phone 1452 Trafalgar 








ETHEL WATSON 


USHER 


Coach - and - Concert 
Accompanist 
Phone: Susquehanna 3135 


VIRGINIA 


LOS KAMP 


Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Plaza 


MUSICIANSHIP 
TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY 


t ““Do- -mi’”’ 
SIGHT SINGING the 2 tervals” 
id “Numbers” 


SUMMER SCHOOL—JULY 


Visitors Welcome—Schedule of classes for Adults, 
Children, Teachers, sent upon request. 


Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone Ashiand 5551 





























Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


char; 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courier 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica, Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 


All icatl hould be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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Violet Sommer in Costume Recital 


The costume recital given at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music by Violet Sommer, soprano, and Margaret Spauld- 
ing of the Dramatic Department, attracted to the Concert 
Hall an audience of capacity proportion. The recital was 
given with a shallow stage which permitted effective use of 
suggestions of settings complementing and amplifying the 
idea of appropriate garb. 

For several years Miss Sommer has been a pupil of John 
A. Hoffman and in addition to the natural beauty of her 
voice, Miss Sommer’s remarkable interpretative ability, evi- 
dent musicianship, intelligence and sincerity have com- 
manded attention. Her first group was a quintet of Gypsy 
songs by Liszt and Dvorak, including among other favorites 
Songs My Mother Taught Me. Miss Sommer appeared to 
advantage in these numbers, delighting with her lovely tones 
and phrasing. This group was followed by several Russian 
songs ingeniously connected to form a whole, done with 
feeling and appreciation of their artistic worth. Miss Som- 
mer concluded the program with two numbers that revealed 


O. H. Euhler photo 
VIOLET SOMMER 


her familiarity with the field of opera, the aria Pace, Pace, 
from Verdi's La Forza del Destino, and the duet from the 
finale of Act 1 of Puccini’s Madame Butterfly, in which she 
had the able assistance of- Harry Nolte, tenor, whose voice 
blended beautifully with hers. 

The assistance of Elba Davies, accompanist, was of high 
order. M. 


Macbeth Wins St. Petersburg Again 

St. Perrerspurc, Fra.—Returning to St. Petersburg 
after an absence of one season, Florence Macbeth, of the 
Chicago Opera, established herself very securely witi 
the music lovers of the city by real artistry in her concert 
given in the Congregational ( ‘hurch before a large audience. 
Miss Macbeth rendered a particularly interesting program 
of which the technical high lights were Una Voce Poco 
Fa from Rossini’s Barber of Seville and Je veux vivre from 
Gounod’s Romeo et Juliet; also the popular Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff The Rose Has Charmed the Nightingale, and Schubert’s 
Ave Maria. The encores appeared to be the feature of the 
evening and these amounted to almost as many in number 
as those listed on the program. George Roberts, composer- 
pianist, was the assisting artist and he, too, was the recipient 
of encores after an excellent interpretation of Chopin’s 
Waltz. M. 


Ralph Thomas Pupils in Concert 


Ralph Thomas, concert artist and opera pedagogue, of 
Cincinnati, New York, Paris and Milan, is now conducting 
opera classes in Dayton, Ohio, a city known for its civic 
support of the advancement of worthwhile music. Every 
month Ralph Thomas presents free concerts of opera, fea- 
turing his advanced students. Dayton people have responded 
with so much enthusiasm that the National Cash Register 
Company has given Ralph Thomas the use of its auditorium 
for the April concert, a hall which will accommodate three 
thousand persons. 

Ralph Thomas is a graduate of the Cincinnati College 
of Music, studied two years in New York, two years at the 
Paris National Conservatory, and four years in Italy. 


Percy Rector Stephens Pupil in Recital 


The opening concert of the spring series of recitals at 
the Percy Rector Stephens Studio was given on March 21 
by Kempton Searle, baritone. The beautiful recital hall of 
the Studio was filled with music lovers, artists and friends, 
all together making an auspicious beginning for the series. 
Mr. Searle sang a varied and, for a young artist, a very 
difficult program, including Old Italian songs, French, Ger- 
man, and English numbers, and Le Veau d'Or aria from 
Faust—the last named being among the best offerings of the 
evening—and revealed a voice of exceptional range and no 
little command of vocal technic. 


Heifetz on Tour 
? 


Three consecutive sold-out performances—February 27, 
28 and March 1—in Bombay, India, with scenes of unpre- 
cedented enthusiasm for that city, were the most recent 
experiences of Jascha Heifetz. After Bombay, Heifetz was 
scheduled to give concerts in Calcutta, Ceylon, Rangoon, 
Singapore, Manilla and Australia, which is the last lap of 
his world toyr before returning to this country in October. 
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Pasquale Amato will be featured at the annual concert 
of the Italian weekly, La Follia di New York, at Carnegie 
Hall on April 11, when he will sing the Prologue from 
Pagliacci and the Eri tu aria from Verdi’s Ballo in Mas- 
chera. The baritone was scheduled to appear at a benefit 
performance of La Gioconda at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, on March 29 

Richard Bonelli, Chicago Opera baritone, has been 
engaged to sing the Seven Last Words of Christ, by Dubois, 
at the Choral Club of Brockton, Mass., for two special Good 
Friday services on April 15. 

Ottokar Cadek will conduct a ten 
course of violin instruction for intermediate and advanced 
students at his New York studio from May 16 to July 23. 

ir. Cadek is first violinist of the New York String Quartet 
and a pupil of Franz Kreisel and Leopold Auer. 

Palmer Christian’s only New York appearance this 
season occurs at Wanamaker Auditorium, April 8; the bril- 
liant organist interests many Easterners. Joseph Yasser was 
heard there in a special invitation recital, March 29. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s March 13 Bach organ recital, 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York, found the 
edifice well filled. It wa’ the first time that a Sunday 
recital was given, and the attendance and enjoyment evinced 
made it a great success; accordingly, Mr. Farnam will con- 
tinue these Sunday afternoon recitals next season, repeating 
them on Monday evenings. 

Carl Fiqué figured prominently on the March 13 pro- 
gram (Beethoven) of the United Choral Conductors of 
America, New York Turnhall, giving an analysis of the 
dramatic overture to Goethe’s Egmont; his facility of speech 
made it a notable talk. August Fraemcke was the pianist 
in the Woodwind Quintet, opus 16. 

Ignaz Friedman, Polish pianist, who crowded Aeolian 
Hall twice earlier this season, was greeted with a sold-out 
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house in London, March 6, when he played his fourth and 
last recital there from a special platform built in the arena 
of Royal Albert Hall. Since the middle of January he 
toured England in the International Celebrity Series, and 
played at the Beethoven Festival in Vienna on March 20-30. 
Australian concerts during the summer follow. He will 
return to America next fall to open his season on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Katherine Gorin’s spring season included recitals 
Boston on March 12 and in Cleveland on March 14. 

The Guild of Vocal Teachers’ conference, on March 
14, Anna E. Ziegler president, had a varied musical pro- 
gram, with splendid solo numbers by The Holland Trio and 
Marion Carley, and papers on the voice by Margarete Des- 
soff, Dr. Alexander Russell and Frank J. Benedict, discus- 
sions following, with Susan Smock Boice as chairman. 
Ampico records by Schnitzer, Mero and others were per- 
formed. Officiating with the chairman, Susan S. Boice, as 
hostesses, were Rhoda Mintz, Florence de Winter, and 
Hilda Grace Gelling. 

Sue Harvard, Norman Jollif, and others constituting 
the choir of the Marble Collegiate Church, New York, 
united in a recital in the church, March 21, which drew a 
large audience, the church auditorium taking on the function 
of a concert hall, with grand piano on the stage, etc. Each 
artist sang a solo group, and closed with Cadman’s song 
cycle, Morning of the Year. That the audience greatly en- 
joyed everything was evident from the long-continued ap- 
plause, encores, and flowers for the ladies. 

Florence Irene Jones, teacher of violin, is conducting 
special classes in ensemble playing at her New York studio. 
She also arranges piano instruction for beginners. 

Viola F. Klaiss recently was guest organist at the 
Ogontz Theater, one of the newest and most beautiful the- 
aters in Philadelphia. The program arranged was novel and 
interesting, and during the entire week the audiences were 
unusually large. 

Earle Laros, pianist, had a very busy month of March. 
In addition to conducting the Eastern Symphony Orchestra 
in an all-Beethoven program, he gave a recital in Easton 
and was engaged for two radio appearances for the Baldwin 
hour by station WSAN of Allentown, Pa. His first ap- 
pearance on the air was on March 8 and his second on March 
22, when he played a Beethoven program consisting of the 
Moonlight Sonata, the Ecossaises and the Country Dances. 
On March 22 he also played the sonata in the same city be- 
fore his radio appearance. On the following evening he gave 
a recital at Belvidere, N. J., this being his sixth annual ap- 
pearance in that place. On the evening of March 28 Mr. 
Laros was heard in a joint recital at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn. 

George Liebling will accompany two young artist 
singers at Aeolian Hall on April 8 in six of his own songs, 
four of which will have their first hearing. Mater Inteme- 
rata and The ‘Prayer of a Thief are written to words of 
Father John B. Kelly, and Ruins and the Seeker is written 
to the words of the young poetess, Susie Boogher. 

Estelle Liebling, well known vocal teacher, and Ann 
Mack, soprano, one of her pupils, are collaborating on a 
series of articles concerning the proper use of the speaking 
voice. 

Guy Maier made several individual appearances in 
California in concerts for young people while touring that 
state with Lee Pattison in two-piano recitals. On February 
6 he also appeared as soloist with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, playing the Liszt E flat concerto and scoring a great 
success. Mr. Maier and Lee Pattison will sail on April 6 
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for Europe for recital appearances in Holland, 
France and England. 

George Perkins Raymond has already sung over half 
a dozen oratorios since he entered the concert field not quite 
three years ago. His repertory includes Elijah, Creation, 
The Messiah and many other oratorios. He will sing 
Stainer’s Crucifixion on Good Friday at Orange, N. J. 

Emma Roberts, contralto, is now under the manage- 
ment of Annie Friedberg. Miss Roberts has appeared with 
the principal symphony orchestras in this country as well as 
at important festivals and concerts. She will be heard again 
in New York in one of her interesting thy oy, next fall. 

Rosemary’s recent appearance over WMCA inspired 
William H. Fletcher, violin maker of Richmond Hill, N. Y., 
to write to the Radio Station as follows: “I wish to tell you 
of our pleasure in listening in on Rosemary. Her lovely 
sympathetic voice seems to be without technical flaw. Please 
congratulate her for me.” Following the young soprano’s 
appearance in Carnegie Hall, New York, a short time ago 
on a program with the Goldman Band, one of her unknown 
admirers wrote that she sang “exquisitely.” 

Anton Rovinsky, pianist, played the Grieg concerto 
with the Toronto Symphony Orchestra in that city on 
March 29. 

Rubinstein Club’s April 9 afternoon musicale will fea- 
ture four women artists in Brahms waltzes and solo numbers. 
The last choral concert is planned for April 19, and the an- 
nual White Breakfast on May 7. Dr. and Mrs. Chapman 
returned from their California visit, April 4. 

Alfredo San Malo gave his first Chicago recital on 
March 14 and was enthusiastically received. He will be 
heard in a second New York recital at Carnegie Hall on 
April 18. 

Edna Sheppard was the young pianist who acted as 
accompanist for the artists who appeared at the recent tea 
and musicale which Mrs. George Liebling gave at the Hotel 
Murray. Miss Sheppard is an accomplished figure in the 
field of accompanying, and after this recent event received 
the congratulations of Beniamino Gigli for her splendid 
work with the various artists. 

William Simmons, baritone, has been engaged as in- 
structor in the master classes for the six weeks’ summer 
school of the Cleveland Institute from June 20 to July 
30. 

Rudolph Thomas conducted the ( ‘incinnati Symphony 
Orchestra in a concert at Emery Auditorium, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on March 8, presenting a program which included 
numbers by Wagner, Schubert, Liadow, Rimsky-Korsakoft 
and Bizet. The critic of the Inquirer, in reviewing the con- 
cert, stated that “Mr. Thomas had firm command of the 
orchestra, and his readings were distinguished for warmth 
and vigor.” 

Betty Tillotson reports an unusually busy season for 
artists under the management of the Tillotson Bureau. Marion 
Armstrong, Scottish-Canadian soprano, has made twenty- 
two appearances this winter and has a number of spring 
dates yet to fulfil, Anna Hamlin, now on tour with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, will return to Chicago to 
sing in the production of Falstaff in April for the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Stella Wrenn is busy fulfilling 
engagements in the vicinity of Chicago. March 11 she was 
soloist for the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs at a 
concert given by an orchestra and chorus of four hundred 
voices. Louise Loring is booked £8 many appearances at 
spring festivals, her dates being confined almost exclusively 
to orchestral appearances. 

Nevada Van der Veer, who sang at Koussevitzky’s per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in ,Boston, March 
29, also sang solo contralto in the Missa Solemnis, given 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, March 27, during Bos- 
ton’s Beethoven Festival Week. She has been engaged to 
sing her sixth Ninth Symphony this season with major 
symphony orchestras, this being with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under the baton of Frederick Stock; other con- 
ductors who engaged the popular contralto for this monu- 
mental work within the past three months include Henri 
Verbrugghen and Vladimir Shavitch. 

Alice Lawrence Ward’s artist-pupils are nowadays 
greatly in demand. Margaret Northrup gave a song recital 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, March 31, and Helene Forker, 
soprano, with Janet Bush-Hecht, mezzo-contralto, were re- 
cent winners of the Federation contest, State of New Jersey. 
Miss Forker sang March 26 for the New Jersey Federation 
of Music Clubs, and Janet Bush-Hecht appeared as follows: 
March 18, Station W A B C, New York; 24, Women’s Club 
Erona: 26, Men’s Club, Caldwell; 27, Hotel Vanderbilt, 
New York, and on April 11 will be heard at the British 
Women’s Club, West Caldwell Country Club. 

Reinald Werrenrath’s recent recital in Portland, Ore., 
inspired Emil Enna to write in the Portland News as fol- 
lows: “Werrenrath is perhaps the most popular baritone of 
the concert stage today, by reason of his splendid vocal 
equipment and genial personality. He has the happy gift of 
choosing program numbers admirably suited to his style, 
presenting his program with a certain dash and sparkling 
individuality. His is a voice of rare mellowness, beauty and 
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purity of tone, while his artistry and musical intelligence are 
developed to a superlative degree.” 

Irene Williams was cast as Mimi in the performance 
of La Boheme which was given by the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company at the Metropolitan Opera House, Phila- 
delphia, on March 10. In reviewing the opera the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger acknowledged that “Miss Williams 
is admirably suited to the role in appearance and had evi- 
dently prepared the characterization very carefully because, 
dramatically, it was most convincing throughout. It was 
intense, light-hearted, pathetic or appealing as the character 
requires at various times, and all was done with the utmost 
good taste.” The Bulletin and the Inquirer also were en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the young artist, the former 
daily stating that she was convincing and the latter that “It 
was refreshing to have in Irene Williams a Mimi who not 
only sang the music with lovely lyricism, but whose appear- 
ance was also charming and suitable, and who brought genu- 
ine poignancy of pathos to her performance.” 
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IpA Haccerty-SNELL Stupto MUSICALE 

Fourteen piano and vocal numbers made up the March 6 
studio musicale given by Mme. Haggerty-Snell in her 
Metropolitan Opera House studio. Various singers won 
applause for their excellent singing; they were Misses 
Celia Bronstein, Elizabeth Strack, Jeanne Petrokopalus, 
Alice McElroy, Carmelisa Arra, Yvette La Rose, and 
Messrs. Jose Martin and Joseph Benanatti. Pianists were 
Misses Henrietta Lipselder, Irene Metzner, Lauretta Mc- 
Elroy, Gertrude Swartz, Ernest Cafuso and Master Morris 
Schwarz. The usual large and highly interested audi- 
ence attended, despite bad weather, and registered much 
pleasure in the music and performance. 

Brick PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH MusICc 

_ Scandinavian composers were presented by Dr. Dick- 
inson at the March 18, Friday Noon Hour of Music, Brick 
Presbyterian Church, through the medium of Mary Craig, 
soprano; John Mundy, cellist, and Dr. Dickinson, organ. 
The golden voice of Mary Craig was a special feature, her 
numbers including songs by Grieg, Sinding, and a folksong. 
In all these her beautiful voice, distinct enunciation, and 
warm feeling was truly admirable. Cello numbers were by 
Grieg and Kjerulf, and the organ numbers included works 
by Buxtehude, Grieg and Sinding. 

Music by Jewish composers was presented by Clarence 
Dickinson, with Louise Stallings, soprano, and Vladimir 
Resnikoff, violinist, at the Friday Noon Hour of Music at 
the Brick Church, April 1. The program included: Sonata 
(Salomone Rossi), Introspection (Held), Kammenoi Ostrow 
(Rubinstein), Sea Sketch (Bloch), March (Meyerbeer) 
for organ; Hebrew Lullaby (Saminsky), The Lark and 
Morning (Rubinstein), Speak to Me (Mana-Zucca), 
V’Shomru and May the Words from the Temple Service, for 
voice; Didni (Bloch), Hebrew Dance (Zimbalist), Hebrew 
Melody (Achron), for organ. 

PrirFER-SHEFKOWITZ Honors 

Mme. Pfiffer, of the Viennese Opera Company, was guest 
of honor, March 20, at a recital given by Sylvia Shefkowitz 
and her sister, Ruth, vocalist; it was held under the auspices 
of the School of Cultural Arts. The audience was en- 
thusiastic and appreciative, and the Carlyle Room on West 
72nd Street was crowded with guests. 

Musicians’ CLus DINNER 

The Musicians Club of New York, Arthur Bergh, presi- 
dent, gave its monthly dinner on March 17, at the Hotel 
Hamilton, when the dining room was packed to overflowing, 
with 125 present, the decoration in accord with the day; 
green candles, favors and ferns trimmed the tables. The 
Hemstreet Singers entertained during the evening. Danc- 
ing closed an evening long to be remembered. 

BEETHOVEN Mass at St. JoHn’s CATHEDRAL 

_Commemorating the Beethoven centenary, his Mass in 
C was presented at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
March 20, the following soloists collaborating with the 
chorus under direction of Dr. Farrow, with Channing Le- 
febvre, organist ; Grace Kerns, Mrs. Benedict Jones, Arthur 
Kraft, and Frank Cuthbert. The andante from the Fifth 
Symphony, and two short excerpts for four trombones 
were also performed, and Dr. Walter Damrosch delivered 
an address. 

WaALEvITCH-FEoporovA RussiAN EVENING 

An evening of Russian music was given at Steinway Hall, 
March 23, by Saveli Walevitch (in costume) and Ludmilla 
Feodorova, soprano; folksongs and art-songs by modern 
composers made up the program. 

WILDERMANN Gives BeetHoven CosTuME RECITAL 

Mary Wildermann and a group of advanced pupils from 
her oe gave a memorial costume recital of Beethoven’s 
most notable compositions at the new M i 
Port Richmond, S. I, March 26. eo 

N. A. O. anp A. G. O. News 

A meeting of the executive committee of the National 
Association of Organists was held at Town Hall Club, 
March 21; matters connected with the annual convention in 
St. Louis, Mo., as well as prize-money to be awarded win- 
ners of composition contests, were discussed. The Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists gave a Service of Evensong, 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, April 5; academic mem- 
bers in the procession wore gown and hood. 


DAMBMANN Stupio News 

Emma A. Dambmann will give her annual junior vocal 
pupils’ recital, assisted by professionals, at Steinway Music 
Salon, on April 22; Elenora Marshall, Florence Keefe, 
Frances Haggerty, Emma Wangerman, Ina Deal Phelps, 
Louise and Dolores Gatto, Theador Wachter, Elsie Pente, 
Jean Rouse, Rachel Jensen and Carmela Gatto. Rachel 
Jensen sang at a delightful Madrigal Club affair of. March 
17, and will give her song recital at Bergen Lyceum, Jersey 
City, April 26. The Gatto sisters will give their annual 
spring joint song recital at Mt. Kisco on May 12. Bunolla 
Kucker of Los Angeles left for Paris, February 26, to be 
gone six months; she will give a recital at Carnegie Hall 
early in the fall. Mme. Dambmann arranged a concert 
at the Home of the Blind, Grand Concourse, March 22, 
when the following took part: The Gatto sisters, Frances 
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Haggerty, Florence Keefe and Rachel Ringborg Jensen. 
Miss Dambmann goes to Paris in June for four months’ 
Stay. 
Rusy GerArp ON Wor.tp Tour 

Ruby Gerard, violinist, starts April 1 on a trip around 
the world, with friends, per automobile; she will play at 
the American Embassy in Berlin, and various Chambers of 
Commerce have booked her in Africa, Arabia, Asia, Persia, 
Japan, etc. 

GRASSE, ORGANIST, VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER, IN 
WASHINGTON 

February 28, in the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., Edwin Grasse gave an organ recital on the new 
three-manual organ, playing works beginning with Bach, 
and ending with his own Nocturne, Serenade, and Toccata, 
by request of Carl Engel. It was a very conservative pro- 
gram. Washington papers gave the affair much attention 
and praise. He also gave a radio organ recital over the 
Washington station, WRC. March 26 he played his own 
organ transcription of Les Preludes (Liszt), and violin 
solos, at a concert in Aeolian Hall, New York, among them 
his newest composition, Joy; this was composed after a 
thrilling horseback ride on Grasse’s horse, Tommie. 

Musicians’ CLus DINNER 

The March dinner of the Musicians’ Club of New York, 
Arthur Bergh, president, took place at Hotel Hamilton on 
the evening of St. Patrick’s Day, with everything appropriate 
for the occasion. 

PLAINFIELD SYMPHONY SocrETy CONCERT 


Assisted by the Harriet Ware Choral Society, Howard 
Savage, conductor, the Plainfield Symphony Society gave its 
twenty-fifth concert, seventh season on March 7; Christiaan 
Kriens conducting. Assisting artists were Marion Meeker, 
soprano; Bruce Campbell, tenor, and Marguerite van Zandt, 
pianist. Works for orchestra were by Schubert, Mendel- 
ssohn, and Chabrier. The Ware work was Undine, lyric 
tone poem, and the composer was present. 

Dickinson’s Brick PRESBYTERIAN CHurcH Music 

Coleridge-Taylot’s The Atonement was sung by the choir 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, under the direction of 
Clarence Dickinson, March 20, with Inez Barbour, Rose 
Bryant, Charles Stratton, and Frank Croxton, soloists. A 
Beethoven program was given at the Friday Noon Hour 
of Music, March 25, by Clarence Dickinson, with Grace 
Leslie, contralto, and John Corigliano, violinist, and in- 
cluded: A Song of Penitence, ‘Invocation to Nature and 
May Song for contralto; Romance, Rondino, Minuet and 
Dance of the Dervishes for violin; Overture to Egmont, 
Gavotte, Adagio (Moonlight Sonata), for organ, with 
the Turkish March for four hands (organ), played with 
Charlotte Mathewson Lockwood. 

GERTRUDE Lyons Hearp Over Rapto 

The blind soprano, Gertrude Lyons, heard recently at Guild 
Hall (Steinway Building) was broadcasting artist, March 5 
and 10, over station WGL. 

HANNAH KLEIN AT THE BARRINGTON SCHOOL 

Carl M. Roeder’s pupil, Hannah Klein, gave a piano recital 
at the Barrington School, Mass., March 13, playing a pro- 
gram of works beginning with Bach, then Chopin, Mac- 
Dowell and ending with Albeniz, Beach and Liszt. She 
is the brilliant, youthful pianist who won the New York 
Music Week first prize in 1925; her playing is marked by 
high-grade technic and musical spirit. 

N. Y. Scuoor or Music anv Arts RECITAL 


Misses Hitch, Banks, Griffen, De Cew, Street, and 
Messrs. Noonan, Poplet, Littman and Williams were the 
student singers and players at the March 10 weekly re- 
cital given at the New York School of Music and Arts, 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, director; Messrs. Kremer and Dresel 
of the faculty gave a piano and cello duet, and Alice Davis 
was the accompanist. 


Boghetti Artist Sings With Skill 

Marian Anderson sang recently at the Virginia Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Petersburg, Va., before a densely packed 
auditorium of music lovers and was given a rousing recep- 
tion. “Miss Anderson,” said the Progress-Index of March 
6, “demonstrated her right to be classed with musical artists 
of distinction by the character of the numbers she sang and 
the skill «and ease and grace with which she sang them. 
There was no artificial air in her manner, but she was nat- 
ural and modest, well composed and in entire sympathy with 
her audience. The range and quality of her voice were, to 
say the least, marvelous. Her high tones were accurate and 
made with unusual sweetness; her low tones were melodious 
and full. It must be added also that there was soul por- 
trayal in all the numbers she sang. Miss Anderson is an 
artist who sings with feeling.” She is a pupil of Giuseppe 
Boghetti, of New York and Philadelphia. 


Cottlow Pupils Successful 


Nina Entzminger Gunin, one of Augusta Cottlow’s tal- 
ented pupils, gave a successful recital recently in the Con- 
cert Hall of the MacDowell Club. Miss Gunin had a 
capacity audience, and was warmly applauded for the poetry 
of her interpretations. Her program was shared by Cather- 
ine Rogers, who gave some charming songs, in costume, to 
the delight of the audience. This gifted young pianist was 
engaged to give a recital in Pittsburgh during Music Week, 
the first week in April. 

Another gifted pupil, Ralph Fortner, has been collaborat- 
ing on programs with Walter Leary, baritone, and meeting 
with decided success. These programs have been broad- 
casted through WABC. 


New Church Position for Della Baker 


Della Baker has been engaged as soprano soloist at the 
Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church in East Orange, N. J. 
Miss Baker gave a highly successful recital at the Town 
Hall, New York, on March 17. 


Teachers’ Chorus of Prague Coming 


News arrives from Europe tha tthe Teacher’s Chorus of 
Prague (Czechoslovakia), directed by Metod Dolezil, is 
coming to the United States for an extended visit during the 
season of 1928-29. The reputation of this organization is 
sufficient to count the news of its coming among future 
events of interest. There is a real musical treat in store. 
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European Career of an American Lieder Singer 


ViENNA.—A comforting sign of the times—comforting for 
the advocates of American art and artists—is the steady con- 
quest of Europe by enterprising young American artists. It 
is not $0 long ago that Europe held the export privilege in 
this field with America as the foremost market of consump- 
tion; and not so long that American artists were regarded 
here with certain more or less camouflaged misgivings as suc- 
cessful usurpers of European monopolies, or as mere dis- 
agreeable intruders—according to the quality and achieve- 
ments of their talent. 

Operatically speaking, Geraldine Farrar and Mary Garden 
have done a great deal to overcome such prejudice and hos- 
tility, in Berlin and ‘Paris, respectively. Since then, the 
American artist has been regarded as a legitimate candidate 
in European operatic life,—in fact the superior quality of 
American (particularly women’s) voices for opera is now 
well-nigh acknowledged. Not quite the same success has so 
far attended the American lieder singer, particularly in Ger- 
many and Austria, where the Lied is jealously guarded by 
singers, public and press as a racial and linguistic monopoly 
of the German-speaking artist. It is therefore quite in place 
to speak in this connection of the achievements of an Ameri- 
can singer who has recently brought herself—and America 
to such a point in the recital field as well, namely Vahdah 
Gara. 

Like many concert singers, Mme. 
past, though one of short duration. In 
with Mugnone, the distinguished conductor, and appeared 
with notable success in Rome, Florence and Turin, as Nedda, 
Mimi, Tosca and Elsa. Her career as a recitalist is of quite 
recent date. She made her first concert appearance with 
orchestra in Vienna in 1924, a short time later (1925) enter- 
ing the recital field proper. This also happened in Vienna, 
and her success was notable. Since then she has visited many 
cities and with an invariably splendid reception from public 
and press. She carried the gospel of Lieder into Italy—a 
sort of pioneer work, to be sure—singing in Milan, Rome 
and Florence. Paris heard her as an interpreter of songs, at 
the Salle Gaveau, in 1926. Then again Vienna, with two 
recitals devoted to classic and modern songs, respectively, 
and following this signal success Mme. Gara bearded the lion 
in his den in giving two recitals of Lieder in Berlin and 


Gara has an operatic 
Italy she coached 


iar o GARA, 

is having notable 

Europe and has become a apne sought after pioneer of the 
young song composers. 


American soprano, who success all over 


thus acquired her final stamp of approval. Budapest and 
again Vienna, are next on her itinerary, and already the 
Austrian provinces are clamoring to hear her. 

No less an ——— than Alfredo Casella sat in the audi- 
ence at Mme. Gara’s Berlin recital and voiced his approval 
of her interpretations of his songs in unmistakable terms. 
Such appreciation on the part of the composers themselves 
is, perhaps, even more gratifying to Mme. Gara than the 
applause of her audiences and the enthusiasm of most of her 
critics. In Vienna, Josef Marx praised Mme. Gara’s work 
very highly, and authorized this American singer to introduce 
his songs in Paris. 

And already the young modernist composers of Germany 
and Austria, quickly recognizing the propaganda — of so 
distinguished an interpreter, are besieging Mme. Gara to in- 
clude their music in her programs. She is in a position to 
do so not only by reason of her vocal and interpretative 
capacities ; her linguistic talents are no less remarkable. Her 
programs are given in six languages of which each is sung 
with equal perfection, German, Italian, French, Hungarian, 
Spanish (Mme. Gara, incidentally, is partly of Spanish ex- 
traction) and, of course, English. In this connection it is 
worthy of note that American songs occupy no small space 
in Mme. Gara’s programs, particularly those of Charles T 
Griffes which she was the first to sing in Vienna and Berlin, 
All in all, she is one of the most interesting and unique of 
American recitalists now before the European public—and 
one of the most radiantly beautiful ones. It is hoped that 
before long Mme. Gara’s countrymen, too, will have an op- 
portunity to hear this distinguished home- product. 

E. W. V. 


Milan Lusk in Wilmette Recital 


A capacity audience of North Shore music lovers greeted 
Milan Lusk, violinist, at his recital at the Woman’s Club 
in Wilmette (Ill), March 22. In fine fettle, Lusk was 
heard to excellent advantage and, as usual, his renditions 
were characterized by originality and much temperament. 
Lusk played as novelty a transcription by Ottakar Sevcik 
of a Bohemian folk song, The Blue-Eyed Maiden, which 
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fiet with a most enthusiastic reception. Particularly effec- 
tive was his brilliant rendition of the last movement of the 
Mendelssohn violin concerto, which evoked storms of ap- 
plause. As usual, many encores were demanded. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave an in- 
spiring concert on ‘com 15 in the Woman's Club building. 
An interesting talk regarding the MacDowell Colony pre- 
ceded the excellent program which was composed entirely 
of her late husband’s compositions. 

Beth Peake Roberts has been engaged for six concerts, 
broadcasting from WWWNC each Monday evening at ten 
o'clock. Mrs. Roberts has a beautiful high soprano voice. 
She comes from the Blanche Loftain Studio. 

The May Valentine Light Opera Company 
Bohemian Girl and Chimes of Normandy at the 
Auditorium, March 11 and 12. 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn appeared at the Audi- 
torium on March 24, in a program of the dances that have 
made them so celebrated and also many new dances of the 
Orient. : 

A mixed double quartet of negro singers from Livingstone 
College, Salisbury, N. C., gave a well balanced program of 
spirituals at the Battery Park Hotel on March 15. K. D. 


New Manager for Chicago 

Martin Ross, who has been for some years instructor of 
English in the University of Illinois, has established a new 
concert.bureau in Chicago with offices in the Kimball Build- 
ing. This work is not entirely new for Mr. Ross since he 
has engaged artists freqently in the past and | 1as also acted 
in an advisory capacity both to managers and artists. Mr. 
Ross will now have under his exclusive management a lim- 
ited number of artists. Among them are Georges Baklanoff, 
noted Russian operatic and concert baritone, who, under 
Mr. Ross’s management, will make his first transcontinen- 
tal tour; Eulah Cornor, contralto, formerly with the Cin- 
cinnati Opera Company, Franz Pfau, pianist, and Raphael 
Spiro, violinist, who recently gave a New York sonata 
recital and proved their artistic worth. 


Nikola Zan Artist Pleases 


Mrs. Herbert Snead, soprano, who has been studying 
with Nikola Zan, had such great success at her recent ap- 
pearance before the Montclair Music Club that she has been 
engaged as soprano soloist of St. Luke’s Church in Mont- 
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Trabilsee’s Pupils in Opera and Concert 


In the comparatively brief time of Tofi Trabilsee’s resi- 
dence in New York he has become especially well known 
as instructor of high-class opera, musical comedy and con- 
cert singers; one constantly hears his pupils in these affairs. 
The Musicat Courter, issue of March 17 listed a score of 
young people from his studio who are on the stage, singing 
over radio, etc. He also presents his pupils in concerts and 
recitals, among them being Jack K. Young, who has had 
remarkable success as tenor of the Washington Opera Com- 
pany; he is now working daily at the Trabilsee studios in 
preparation for concert appearances. Emma Schoettinger, 
contralto, very popular at the studios, has gone to Europe to 
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TOFI TRABILSEE 


sing in her native town, Kindel, Germany; she will also ap- 
pear at Rheinpfalz. Mr. Trabilsee is always in touch with 
managers, both in America and Europe, and is obtaining 
positions for his qualified pupils. 


Cara Verson Finds Increased Interest 
in Modern Music 


Recently Cara Verson expressed her views on modern 
music, commenting in part as follows: 

“Often when [I tell my friends I am _ specializing in 
modern music they immediately express surprise and tell 
me it is a very unique course to pursue. They either shake 
their heads and say ‘That is all very interesting, but an 
artist will never reach more than a few very special audi- 
ences by such a course,’ or else the mere mention of modern 
music is like shaking the proverbial red rag before the eyes 
of a bull, and the subject is either politely closed or a very 
warm discussion follows. 

“T have found, however, when playing such a program 
when no program notes are used, a very brief explanatory 
talk immediately awakens interest. I sometimes tell, very 
briefly, of the construction of a composition as to mode 
or tonality, if the composer has been inspired by any par- 
ticular legend. A repetition of this is always appreciated. 

“Several times after recitals I have been much gratified 








classes, Cincinnati, Ohio; June 6th, 


to find people coming back stage to ask what they could 
read to learn more about the Chinese scales or perhaps the 
Gregorian modes. And this in the smaller cities where 
audiences are misjudged by visiting artists and consequently 
given only a program of the usual ‘war horses’ studied by 
every artist in his conservatory days. To me this is evi- 
dence of an awakening interest in modern music through- 
out the country.” 


Chicago Musical College Symphony Orchestra 


The Chicago Musical College Symphony Orchestra will 
give a concert on May 12 at Orchestra Hall under the di- 
rection of Isaac Van Grove and Leon Sametini, each con- 
ductor directing part of the program. The soloists chosen 
by the Chicago Musical College to appear are Evelyn 
Levin, violinist; Lucy Gowey, soprano, and Jacob Radun- 
sky, pianist. Among the symphonic numbers to be per- 
formed by the orchestra will be the Tschaikowsky sym- 
phony. The program will be especially interesting, as 
several compositions by artist-students of the composition 
class of the college will have a first hearing. It is to be 
noted, too, that these compositions have been orchestrated 
by the students themselves. The symphony orchestra will 
again perform in June, at the commencement concert. 
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Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


PAPALARDO 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil ali the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
ing artistic career. Catalogue including a list of distinguished artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
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New York Studios 
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Anna Harris Visits Bermuda 


Anna Harris, contralto, returned recently from an ex- 
tended stay in Bermuda. She is now active with her chorus 
in Hackensack, N. J., and with her teaching. She is also 
busying herself with the competitions which are held under 
her direction each year in Bergen County. Miss Harris 
will give a recital in New Brunswick on April 10, and is 
scheduled to give two recitals in Montclair. One is on 
May 10 with the noted Montclair Music Club, which gives 
a series of recitals each season with the world’s most noted 
artists, and again on May 22. In both cases Miss Harris 
will give the varied program of interesting music which 
has always been a special feature of her recitals and has 
aroused attention and interest. 


Steinway Hall 


Telephone: Marble 1573 


Opera Director, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore 
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Anne Rockefeller Gives Successful Recital 


On March 20, at Steinway Hall, Anne Rockefeller, young 
and talented pianist, gave an interesting and artistic recital. 
An unusually large audience greeted this charming young 
musician, and gave evidence of its pleasure in her playing 
by liberal and enthusiastic applause. Her program consisted 
of numbers by Schumann, Leo, Stojowski, Moussorgsky- 
Rachmaninoff and Chopin, all of which were well rendered 
by the recitals. Her playing was both brilliant in color 
and sympathetic in quality. The program was varied enough 
to show what she really could do. Special mention must 
be made of her Chopin selections and the first group by 
Schumann, which were exceedingly well performed. The 


ANNE ROCKEFELLER 

success of the concert was evidenced not only in the en- 
thusiasm and appreciation of the audience, but also by 
the favorable notices of the New York press. The New 
York Times said that Miss Rockefeller “is a pianist of a 
refined and sensitive order,” 


Isabel Richardson Molter “A Rare Artist” 


What the Lake County News had to say about Isabel 
Richardson Molter’s recital, March 2, at Two Harbors 
(Minn.), follows: “Isabel Richardson Molter made a warm 
place for herself in the hearts of the Two Harbors music 
lovers, and the club scored again in its work of providing 
entertainment of the highest order for the community. 
Mrs. Molter’s program was well chosen, and while essentially 
classical was not over the heads of her audience, and the 
little introductions to her numbers by her husband, accom- 
panist, illuminated the theme of the numbers sung in Ger- 
man, French and Italian. Mrs. Molter combines in her 
singing all that is required of a truly great artist. She 
has the emotional warmth, a soprano voice of wide range 
which held clear and true in the highest passages, and the 
beauty and power of rare interpretation. Her aria. from 
the Prodigal Son, was a rare exhibition of technical con- 
trol and dramatic feeling.” 


Mrs. Molter sang at March 15. 


Tennessee College, 


Alicia Ripple Delights 


On March 31, at the Women’s Graduate Club, Columbia 
University, Alicia Ripple, contralto, gave a delightful 
hour of song. Her program consisted entirely of operatic 
numbers, the selections ranging from the operas of the six- 
teenth to the twentieth century. Mme. Ripple is the pos- 
sessor of a gracious and pleasing personality, and a rich and 
sympathetic contralto voice which she uses with much skill. 
Her audience, an unusually large one, was in sympathy with 
the singer from the first number, and applauded whole- 
heartedly, being especially enthusiastic over five of Mme. 
Ripple’s songs: Lasciatemi Morire, by Claudio Monteverdi ; 
Assisa al pie d'un salice, from Otello, by Gioacchino Rossini; 
Ah! mon fils, from Le Prophete, by Meyerbeer; Erda’s 
warning from the Wagnerian opera, Rheir ‘gold: and Lady 
Jane’s Song, an exquisite selection from Arthur Sullivan’s 
Patience. So successful was this entire program that the 
singer was engaged to repeat it in July for the students of 
the summer session. 


A New Beethoven Book 


A new book has just been published in Paris by the Li- 
brairie Delagrave, which is entitled La Jeunesse de Bee- 
thoven, and is by the noted scholar J.-G. Prod’ Homme, who 
has written works on Berlioz, Paganini, Wagner, Liszt, Mo- 
zart, and other musicians and musical subjects, and is the 
French translator of the complete literary works of Wagner. 

This new Beethoven book is a volume in large form, con- 
taining nearly four hundred pages, with a very valuable 
thematic catalogue at the end and a carefully compiled index. 
It deals with the first thirty years of Beethoven’s life—1770 
to 1800—and is, so far as one can judge from a hasty 
glance (time has not yet been found to read the work care- 
fully) a thoroughly scientific resumé of Beethoven's life 
and work up to his thirtieth year. 


Sessions Gives Russian Program 


choir master at the 
South Manchester, 
musical service on 


Archibald Sessions, organist and 
South Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Conn., gave a special Sunday night 
March 20, with a choir of thirty voices he program was 
entirely Russian, the choir singing mostly a capella. Mr. 
Sessions played on the organ a Rachmaninoff Prelude and 
an Andante Cantabile and Meditation by Tschaikowsky. 
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The choir sang Cherubim Song, Bortnyanski; O Come, 
Let Us Worship, Rachmaninoff ; Hear My Prayer, Kopylof ; 
Praise the Lord from Heaven, Rachmaninoff; Praise ye 
the Lord, Pantchenko; O -Lord ‘God, Tschesnokoff ; As the 
Waves of the Sea, Gretchaninoff, Laud Ye the Name of the 
Lord, Rachmaninoff; and Nunc Dimittis, Gretchaninoff. 
The extreme difficulty of this music and the excellence of 
its rendition constituted a real achievement for Mr. Sessions. 


May Barron Praised as Amneris 

May Barron's recent appearances in Jacksonville, Gaines- 
ville, Savannah, etc., inspired the critics of those cities to 
write in most enthusiastic terms about her art. She sang 
the role of the Egyptian Princess in Aida in Savannah, and 
according to the Savannah Morning News “Miss Barron 
won the hearts of everyone as Amneris. She is an Ameri- 
can girl who was picked by Mr. Frank as the outstanding 
contralto of the young American opera stars. Miss Barron 
has a superior quality to her voice which was instantly 
recognized even in the first scene with Rhadames, restrained 
as this part must necessarily be.” Miss Barron was equally 
highly praised in this role when she appeared in Jacksonville, 
the Florida Times Union stating “that she sang wonderfully 
well the difficult score and added beauty and interest to duet 
or concerted number. 

“Her voice has a peculiarly luscious quality, of ample 
range and resonance, with clear —- and unfalter- 
ing musicianship,” said the critic of the Florida Alligator. 
“The atmosphere with which she invested her part was one 
of the high-lights of the performance; regal, calm, stately— 
thoroughly the Egyptian Princess.” And the Jacksonville 
Journal voiced this opinion: “May Barron sang Amneris 
most delightfully. Here is voice and more voice and more 
of it. A glorious alto, of big range and ravishingly beauti- 
ful in every register. Here is an Amneris who is of regal 
blood; physically, vocally and histrionically a Princess.” 

Miss Barron’s appearance in Gainesville, Fla., brought 
this tribute from the Gainesville Daily Sun: “Too much 
praise cannot be bestowed upon the beautiful American 
artist, May Barron, who thrilled her audience with her ex- 
quisite voice and whose simple and direct acting stood out 
above any of the others in the cast. Her exquisite per- 
sonality will be a feature of Cavalleria Rusticana which is 
to be given Wednesday night. It is the wish of many that 
she might be ‘included in the cast for Rigoletto tonight.” 


Herbert Gould a Favorite on Coast 


Herbert Gould, basso, has been singing the greater part of 
the season on the Pacific Coast, where he has become a great 
favorite through his opera and concert performances. He 


HERBERT GOULD 


the Seattle 
from February 14 to 19, 


had a most successful week of opera with 
(Wash.) Civic Opera_Company 
singing Mephisto in Faust, Ferrando in Trovatore, Esca- 
millo in Carmen, and Plunkett in Martha. He made such a 
“hit” there that he was immediately reengaged for next 
year. The popular basso was engaged to sing in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony on April 2 with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz conducting, and the same 
work with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on April 22 
and 23 at Orchestra Hall, Chicago. 

Mr. Gould is booked to appear at the Cincinnati May 
Festival and will return for his second season with the 
Cincinnati Zoological Gardens Opera company in June. As 
leading bass, Mr. Gould has been assigned many roles dur- 
ing the eight weeks’ season and will be featured especially as 
Lothario in Mignon. 


Concert Given by Aino Ackté 


An artist who has had a brilliant career is Aino Ackté 
who returned for one evening to face the Parisian public at 
a benefit concert at the Salle Gaveau. The well known 
pianist, Henri Etlin, appeared as assisting artist, playing 
Chopin, Schumann and a group of the modern French com- 
posers with an impeccable technic and a masterly under- 
standing. 

Mme. Ackté confined herself to modern French works 
and a short group of Finnish airs, except for the opening 
aria from Rinaldo of Handel. The interpretation showed 
the great artist, the musical phraseology was perfect ard the 
voice clear and beautiful, remarks which are superfluous in 
speaking of an artist of such renown. The Finnish songs Ly 
Palmgren, Kuula and Melartin were of especial interest. 


Raisa and Rimini in Joint Recital 


Rosa Raisa, and her husband, Giacomo Rimini, baritone, 
both of the Chicago Opera, will give their only New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall, April 10. On April 2, the couple 
sang at the Madison Square Garden with the Freiheit 
Singing Society, and on April 21, they will sing for the 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society in the Waldorf-Astoria 


Hotel. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Notes 


The costume recital given by two faculty members at- 
tracted to the Concert Hall an audience of capacity propor- 
tions. Violet Sommer, soprano, and Margaret Spaulding, 
reader, were heard in the recital, which was given on a 
shallow stage which permitted effective use of suggested 
settings as an adjunct to the costumes of the performers. 
The first group, presented by Miss Sommer, was a quintet 
of gypsy songs by Liszt and Dvorak. Miss Sommer, who is 
a graduate pupil of John A. Hoffmann, appeared to advan- 
tage in these numbers and delighted her audience with 
lovely tones and phrasing. This group was followed by one 
composed of Russian songs, ingeniously connected to form 
a whole. Miss Spaulding was next heard in a charming 
episode of the eighteenth century, Kitty Clive, by Constance 
D’Avey Mackay. Miss Spaulding’s enunciation is excellent 
and her characterization deft and sincere. 

“The best traditions of the French school of music,” said 
Carl B. Adams in the Cincinnati Enquirer, “were repre- 
sented when two distitiguished members of the faculty, Jean 
ten Have and Daniel Ericourt, gave a violin and piano re- 
cital at the Conservatory Concert Hall.” The two perform- 
ers were lauded by representatives of the press, as well as 
by others of the many auditors who thronged the hall. The 
program included sonatas by Saint-Saens, Pierne and Laz- 
zari. Mieczyslaw Munz, pianist, was greeted by a large 
and enthusiastic audience at his second Cincinnati recital of 
the season at the Cincinnati Conservatory. Many persons 
were obliged to stand throughout the entire program. Mr. 
Munz’ program was another revelation of the extent and 
perfection of his talent and superb technic. Beauty of 
tone, of phrasing and of interpretative spirit made the per- 
formance stand out in the memories of his hearers. 

Delta Chapter, Phi Beta Fraternity (Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music) held initiation for Phyllis Davis, Toledo, 
Ohio; Wilma Dearing, Huntington, W. Va.; Elyse Higgy, 
Columbus, O.; Virginia House, Elmira, O.; Lelia Fullerm, 
Orlando, Fla.; Margaret Johnston, Nashville, Tenn., and 
Rosemary Reed, Paducah, Ky. 

Wilhelmina Bixler, pianist, of the Conservatory, was 
honored by a reception and musical given for her by Mrs. 
Simon Kuhn of Cincinnati. Miss Bixler, who came to the 
conservatory two years ago to teach and to study with Mar- 
guerite Melville Liszniewska, is a resident of Owensville, 
Ind. Her performance on this as on other similar occa- 
sions deserved and received highest praise, her natural en- 
dowment of musicianship and her excellent training and in- 
spiration as a pupil of Mme. Liszniewska being likewise 
lauded. 

Pupils from the class of Karin Dayas, of the artist facul- 
ty of the Conservatory, were presented in an interesting 
recital at the school. The program was given by the fol- 
lowing students: Irene Kelemen, Ruth Kelemen, Tussy 
Reiner, Ruth Stille, Louise Colby, Margaret Johnston and 
Cyril Busche. The players distinguished themselves and 
reflected credit upon their teacher by their evident thought- 
ful and thorough preparation, and by sincere interpreta- 
tions of artistic merit. 

At a recent student recital at the Conservatory the follow- 
ing were heard: Bessy Dunsky, Sarah Cirkin, Margaret 
Ruscher, Etehl Hirschman, Minnabel Hirschman, Goldie 
Peal and Vinton Cerf, all of whom are members of the 
piano class of Mrs. B. E. K. Evans. In addition were heard 
Ethel Adkins, pupil of Mary Towsley Pfau, Glenn Jackson 
and Pauline Brown who study with Mieczyslaw Munz, and 
Nell Campbell, Isabel Lewis and Mary Lillian Carico, pu- 
pils of John A, Hoffman. 

Josephine Elwell, pupil of Glenn Jackson; Charlotte 
Miller, Mershcell Frick and Mary Mitchell, pupils of May 
Vardeman; Alicia Hardtner, Robert Kaufman and Alice 
Dye, who study with Clara Bridge; Dorothy Claus Warren 
and Helen Lakamp, pupils of Louis John Johnen; Mildred 
Hall and Jean Howe, pupils of Louis Saverne; Helen 
Gromme, who studies with Alma Betscher; Elyse Higgy 
and Selma Bojalad, puils of John A. Hoffmann, and Doro- 
thy Haring and Mary James, who study with Dr. Karol 
Liszniewski, were heard at the student recital at the Con- 
servatory recently. 

Alma Ford Head, of the piano department faculty, pre- 
sented members of her class in a recital at the school, the 
participants being Lloyd Manley, Marguerite Neal, Dorothy 
Anne Fricke, Vera Simi, Myra Manley, Marie Jane Devins, 
Freda Koch, Helen Louise Bonner, Marjorie Jenkins, Ruth 
Garrison, Margaret Elizabeth Evans, Tunis Black and Amy 
Ellen Howard. 

Pupils from the pianoforte class of Thomie Prewett 
Williams and the violin class of Etelka Evans, were pre- 
sented in a recital at the school. Those on the program 
were John H. Wulsin, Frederick Chatfield, Lucien Wulsin, 
Harry Layman, Jane Hall, Edith Wynab, Peggy Buhr, 
Edward Garrison, Martha Louise Petzhold, Barbara Book- 
man, Helen Halsey, Mary Ellen Wooten, Nancy Jane 
Pattie, Edward Fletcher, Samuel Gendelman, Jean Mildred 
Yolton, Dorothy West, Thomas Levin, Raymond Litvinhoft 
and Dorothy Heimerdinger. 

One feature of the novel father and son recital at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory was the playing of Saint-Saens’ 
Fantasy on Danish Airs, for flute, oboe, clarinet and piano. 
Those heard in this number were Sigurd Humphreys, 
Gruver Allen, Archie Gobba and Byron Hall. Other parti- 
cipants in the program were Edward Garrison, pupil of 
Thomie Prewett Williams; Edward Fletcher, Samuel Gen- 
delman, Raymond Litvinhoff and Andrew Schmidt, who 
study with Etelka Evans; Howard Klett, pupil of Amalie 
Staaf; William Kellogg, pupil of May Vardeman; William 
Blaine and Louis Goldsmith, who study with Ida Ulmer 
Jenner; Albert Goldman, pupil of William Naylor; Mau- 
rice Kaplan, pupil of Charles Stokes; Carl Johnson, who 
studies with Clara Bridge; Emery Lewis, pupil of Martin 
Read, Jr.; Abraham Gershkovitz, pupil rm § Mieczyslaw 
Munz, and Mark Hawkins, pupil of John A. Hoffmann. 

“Reverence for the great genius of Beethoven, interest in 
hearing the Fidelio music and the certainty that the program 
offered would be discharged with artistic merit and musical 
accuracy, drew the largest audience to The Recital Hall of 
the Conservatory of Music that has ever attempted to find 
place within its hospitable walls.” The foregoing statement 
of Nina Pugh Smith, critic for the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
gives some of the salient points of the performance given at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music by the orchestra, 
soloists and opera department students under the direction 
of Rudolph Thomas. The first number on the program was 
the overture to Coriolanus, presented dramatically. The 
second offered a young violinist, Robert Bernstein, as solo- 
ist with the orchestra, playing the Romance in G, op. 40. Mr. 
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Bernstein, a pupil of Robert Perutz, played with confidence 
that had its basis in undoubted ability and promise, as well 
as thorough preparation. Jean Hoffheimer, who studies 
with Berta Gardini Reiner, was next heard singing Adelaide 
“with graciousness and understanding,” as Mr. Adams said. 
Another violinist followed Miss Hoffheimer, Beatrice 
Moser being soloist in the Romance in F, op. Miss 
Moser, a pupil of Jean ten Have, was deservedly praised for 
her clear ringing tone and unwavering technic. The climax 
of the program, it was agreed, was the presentation of the 
first act of Fidelio. In the principal roles were heard Iliah 
Clark, soprano; Lydia Dozier, coloratura; Sam Adams, 
tenor; Howard Fuldner, baritone, and Ezra Hoffmann. A 
prisoners’ chorus was also heard in the presentation, which 
had splendid orchestral work. The program was brought 
to a close with the Leonore No. 3 overture. 

Albert Berne, baritone, of the artist faculty of the Con- 
servatory, was heard by a large audience when he sang at 
the school. Mr. Berne had as accompanist Augustus O. 
Palm, one of whose songs appeared on the program. 


Kindler Plays With Cincinnati Symphony 


One of Hans Kindler’s many engagements with orchestra 
this season was with the Cincinnati Symphony on March 4 
when he played Dvorak’s cello concerto. As usual, Mr. 
Kindler was highly praised by the press, Aura Smith writing 
as follows in the Cincinnati Tribune: “When Hans Kindler 
appeared here last year he demonstrated that he was 
essentially a romantic artist. He confirmed that impression 
in the presentation of the Dvorak concerto. But he added to 
the limpid beauty of tone which we have come to associate 
with his name a convincing display of technical embellish- 
ment, which the difficulty of the Dvorak work makes im- 
perative. His double stopping was most remarkable and 
time after time he made no small impression with the 
superb ease of his cadenzas.” Troy, Springfield, El Paso, 
Boulder, Pocatello and Provo were among the other cities 
in which Mr. Kindler appeared on his recent tour, and in 
all of them he won the hearty approval of the large audiences 
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which heard him play. The cellist sails for Europe on 


April 9. 


Shavitch Conducts Beethoven Series 


The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, under direction of 
Vladimir Shavitch, on March 8 and 15, gave the second 
and third concerts of the Beethoven Centennial Festival 
Symphonies Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7 were performed. Accord- 
ing to George Smith, in the Syracuse Herald: “The orches- 
tra was in excellent form and Mr. Shavitch conducted with 
his customary elegance and controlled imagination.” 

The final concert of the festival was on March 26, when 
the eighth and ninth symphonies were presented. In the 
Choral Symphony a chorus of 500 participated and the 
solo parts were sung by Jeannette Vreeland, Nevada Van 
Der Veer, Judson House and Fred Patton. This festival 
was under the auspices of Syracuse University. 


Charles Tamme Pupil in Recital 

A pupil of Charles Tamme gave a recital in his studio 
recently. Her name is Elsa Stenger and she has a soprano 
voice of pleasing quality which has been carefully trained 
and which she used with a skill which denotes not only good 
educational facilities, but good musical feeling as well. She 
sang a group of songs by early classic composers; Una 
Voce Poco Fa, from The Barber of Seville, by Rossini; 
three French compositions, and three compositions by 
Americans—MacDowell, Spross and Stephens. She made 
a very favorable impression as an artist possessed of fine 
vocal equipment and able to sing with expression and 
feeling. 


Perfield to Demonstrate Rote Piece 


On June 28, at ten in the morning, Effa Ellis Perfield will 
give a lesson to teachers and show how to select and teach 
a rote piece to a beginner. This will be on the second day 
of Summer School for which information can be had upon 
request. 
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Boston, Mass. letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 
Denver, CoL—At the fifth 

the Civic Symphony Orchestra, Horace E. Tureman, con- 

ductor, Helen Swain Bartow, violinist, was the soloist. 

The program commenced with the Overture to Egmont, 

p. 84, and concerto in D major, for violin and orchestra, 

»p. 61, by Beethoven. Following an intermission, Wagner's 

Funeral Music of Siegfried from Dusk of the Gods was 

heard, after which the conductor’s own work, Mountain 

was given, the concluding number being Tschaikow- 
sky’s 1812 Overture. There was a large audience in the 

Auditorium on these which applauded both 

conductor and heartily iG 
Denver, Col. (See letter on another page.) 
Fayetteville, S. C.—Musical activity 

ticularly prevalent in South Carolina these 
the pr features of the season was the 
Club's semi-annual concert, at which Mrs. J. H. 
Dewey was soloist. Numbers by the chorus and the Musi- 
cal Art Club Orchestra were varied by selections by a mixed 
quartet of vi solos by Mrs. Dewey and a violin quintet. 
The whole was under the able direction of Mabetle New 
Williams. Following the Musical Art Club concert came 
two concerts by the Fayetteville School of Music, Mabelle 
New Williams, director. The first was an ensemble recital, 
which included a violin sextet and quintet, piano duets and 
duos and four vocal duets; and the second was an advanced 
students’ recital and included solos by the principal voice 
students of as well as selections on the piano and 
violin 


Harrisonburg, Va.—The 


(see 
(See letter on another page.) 


pair of concerts given by 


‘ 
M Agic, 
both occasions, 


soloist 


seems to be par- 
days. One of 
incipal Musical Art 
seventh 
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the sch ol, 


Virginia Music Teachers’ 
State Association held its eighth annual convention March 
21, 22, 23, at the State Fonckaes” College, Harrisonburg, 
principal feature of the convention was the 
examination for the certification of music teachers by a 
committee of certified Virginia colleges. Of 
equal importance was the Departmental Conferences in 
Piano, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Church Music 
and Music Clubs. Many colleges throughout the Valley of 
Virginia were represented at the convention and contributed 
nusical programs and lectures. The convention was under 
the management of Edna Shaeffer, of the State Teachers’ 
College at Harrisonburg The officers of the Virginia 
Music Teachers’ State Association are Edwin Feller, presi- 
lent; Frank vice-president; Margaret V. Hoffman, 
recording sec Emily LaBlanc Faber corresponding 
secretary, and Blanche Deal, treasurer 
Newark, N. J.—The musical 
Teachers’ Association meeting in Newark, N. J., 
Hollander, contralto, artist-pupil of Belle Fisch Silverman. 
Miss Hollander was enthusiastically received by the mem- 
bers of the Association. Another pupil of Mrs. Silverman 
ho has been favorably received in Newark is Lewis Wol- 
sang over the radio recently. B. 
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attraction at the Parent 
was Celia 


n, tenor, who 
Omaha, Neb. 
Syracuse, N. Y.—The first 


(See letter on another page.) 


concert of the Beethoven 
Centennial Festival given by the Syracuse Symphony Or- 
Vladimir Shavitch, conductor, under the auspices of 
University, took place March 1. According to 
Herald: “An audience which packed Crouse 
College Hall to the doors heard the Syracuse Symphony Or- 
chestra give the first three symphonies of Beethoven for the 
first concert of the Beethoven Centennial Festival. The Uni 
versity, which is sponsoring this series, felt gratified at the 
large number present at the initial concert. Mr. Shavitch, 
1 tor ol the orchestra, was given a warm welcome when 
ume out to start the program.” Mr. Shavitch’s readings 
simplicity of line in treatment. Stand 
and with rare artistic insight allows the 
itself. He interprets without distorting. 


hest Ta, 
the Syracuse 
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noteworthy for 
side, he wisely 
speak Tor 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
Tampa, Fla.—| 
Sokoloff, the Cleveland 
great beauty to an audience 


(Sec page.) 

nder the magnetic baton of Nicolai 
Orchestra offered a program of 
that was at once enthusiastic, 
intelligent and discriminating At the close of the program 
Mr. Sokoloff gratified the audience with four encores in 
res and prolonged applause The ex 
will long be outstanding in the 


vociferous 

of the evening 
annals of this city. 
justifiable pride that “our own symphony or 
oned with the interesting musical events 
der the intelligent and musicianly leadership 
Sainton, the Tampa Symphony Orchestra gave a 


with 
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delightful program on February 20. Lajos Shuk, cellist, 
played Haydn’s concerto in D major with the orchestra and 
three charming solos with true artistry and a rare breadth 
and beauty of tone. Mrs. Frank Dunham, a local colora- 
tura, sang with the orchestra the Bell Song from Lakme. 
Mrs. Dunham displayed a voice of remarkable clarity, 
lovely tone quality and excellent training. 

Under the auspices of the Italian Club, Alfredo Sal- 
maggi presented Beniamino Gigli in a song recital. The 
tenor quite captivated his audience in a program of varied 
beauty and was warmly received. Emila Roselli, a local 
coloratura soprano, appeared twice on this program re- 
ceiving generous applause. 

Of unusual interest was the recital given by the pupils 
of the Virgil School of Music under the direction of Mabel 
M. Snavely. The pupils showed careful training and musical 
understanding in the numbers played. Laura Gates, pupil 
of Mrs. Hodgson, played a beautiful violin number, adding 
much to the charm of the program. 

Through the courtesy of the management of the Philpitt 
Artist Course, the young ladies ushering in Tampa were 
permitted to enjoy hearing Florence Macbeth in St. Peters- 
burg. A number of musical enthusiasts motored over to the 
sister city for the same occasion. 

The musical heavens have been scintillating with a ga'axv 
of operatic stars of unusual lustre, the offerings of the 
Philpitt Artist Course. In the golden anniversary of her 
concert tour, Mme. Schumann-Heink drew a capacity house 
in the new City Auditorium. 

Rosa Ponselle gave to her enthusiastic audience a rare 
musical treat. Her voice was glorious in rich colorful 
effects. Stewart Ross offered sympathetic and artistic sup- 
port. 

Tito Schipa’s golden voice was heard in a program of 
outstanding beauty. The response which he aroused was 
as warm and sincere as was ever given to an artist in this 
city. Jose Echaniz, assisting artist at the piano, deservingly 
shared honors. 

Cameron McLean, baritone, gave a delightful program at 
the Congregational Church, with Mrs. Russell Kay ably 
assisting at the piano. M. M. S. 

Washington, D.C. (See letter on another page.) 

Wichita, Kans.—Beautiful and inspiring music was 
heard when the Violin Choir of Southwestern College, 
Winfield, Kans., gave a concert in the Spanish Ballroom of 
the Hotel Lassen for the members of the Saturday After- 
noon Musical Club and their friends. This ensemble group, 
composed of twenty-five college players of violins, violas 
and cellos, is directed by Prof. H. Hugh Altvater, who, in- 
cidentally, arranges nearly all its music. The program in 
cluded the Lohengrin Prelude, Asa’s Death from the Peer 
Gynt Suite, Andante from the Fifth Symphony of Tschai- 
kowsky, and three selections from the Nell Gwyn Suite of 
Edward German. Wave Bachman and Ruth Rogers, 
sopranos, and Lucille Lorton, violinist, were the soloists. 

Otto L. Fischer, professor of piano in the University of 
Wichita, presented a lecture-recital on Wagner’s opera, 
Parsifal, for the Wichita Musical Club in the Twentieth 
Century Clubhouse. Mr. Fischer explained the story and 
then played the motifs which illustrated the action. 

A mid-winter faculty concert presented by the Wichita 
College of Music was attended by a large group of apprecia- 
tive listeners, speaking for the popularity which these artist- 
teachers enjoy. Six performers presented a splendid pro- 
gram of which the following is an excerpt: Sonata in 
G major, by Brahms, played by Florian Lindberg, violinist ; 
Robert of Sicily, by Longfellow, a reading by Elanor Crane ; 
Celeste Aida, by Verdi, sung by Vito G. Petrone, tenor; 
Sonata in D major, Beethoven, by Dorothy Finley, pianist ; 
Eroica Sonata, by MacDowell, played by Velma Synder, 
pianist, and concerto in E minor, by Mendelssohn, played by 
Theodore Lindberg, violinist. 

The High School Symphony Orchestra, of sixty pieces, 
directed by Raymon Hunt, gave a benefit concert in the 
high school auditorium. This orchestra is gaining in prom- 
inence here in Wichita and the student musicians perform 
creditably. Among their program numbers were: Minuet 
from Mozart’s symphony in G major, To the Evening Star 
from Wagner’s Tannhauser, and the La Dame Blanche 
Overture. Four of the members are to play in the National 
High School Orchestra at the convention of Music aw 
visors in Dallas. i. aa. 


Samuel Playing Bach onal Beethoven 


Harold Samuel, 
in Town Hall, New York, on Saturday afternoon, 
9, has, with suggestions from friends and admirers ar- 
ranged the following programme: Toccata in D major; 
Partita in A minor; five preludes from Books Nos. 1 and 
2 and the French Suite in E flat. This week Mr. Samuel 
has enlisted in the ranks of Beethoven performers. The 
evening of March 24, at the Boston Festival, he played the 
piano part in the Trio op. 97 and also the sonata op. 110. 
On March 27, at the festival arranged by the music de- 
partment of Yale University, he played the Emperor 


who will give his farewell Bach recital 
April 
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concerto. A short time ago he played the Emperor with 

the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Cincinnati Conservatory Summer Public School 
Music Course 


Cincinnati, Onto.—The Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music will make a special feature of its summer course 
offered to supervisors of public school music during the 
summer session of 1927. All component parts of a com- 
plete course will be given by a faculty whose services in the 
past have been satisfactory both to the Conservatory and 
to the student body of the summer session. 

The diploma and degree conferred by the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music is accepted by states throughout 
the United States. Those students receiving either of 
these will be saved the time and trouble of other examina- 
tions. One of the superior advantages which students who 
take this summer course in public school music at the Con- 
servatory will have, is the close connection which the Con- 
servatory maintains with the Cincinnati University. Avail- 
able to all these summer students are the courses in psychol- 
ogy and education given at the College of Education of the 
University. 

Regular members of the 
augmented by a number of 


faculty of the Conservatory 
eminent guest teachers, will 
give the instruction during the summer session. The De- 
partment of Public School Music will be under the direc- 
tion of Frances T. Crowley. One of the special features 
will be an intensive course in music appreciation for both 
public school music teachers and the general teacher of 
music. Professor Louis Mohler, of Columbia University, 
New York, will give this course. He will be assisted by 
Helen Roberts, former County Supervisor of Music, 
Marion County, Ohio, and now a member of the faculty 
of the Conservatory. Miss Roberts will continue these 
courses through the summer session so that the students 
may complete the credit requirements for them Miss 
Roberts has taught music appreciation in the Cincinnati 
public schools during the past year and has been the official 
lecturer for the Young People’s Symphony Concerts. Dr. 
George Leighton will head the faculty in theory and will 
have charge of all requirements in harmony, counterpoint 
and composition for all diplomas and degrees. Minnie B. 
Austin, State Supervisor of Music, Jackson, Miss., will be 
one of the instructors during the summer session, giving a 
series of six lectures on the organization in musical ac- 
tivities. 

Another department ought to prove of value to super- 
visors and teachers of public school music—that which 
includes a course in pageantry and pantomime. This will 
be given by Mary Griffith. A distinctive feature of the 
work to be done in the Public School Music department 
will be the demonstration classes. Children taken from 
the first to the sixth grades of the public schools will be 
taught daily by students as practice work in the method 
under the supervision of the teacher. Special courses will 
be provided to equip those who wish to prepare to be 
supervisors of instrumental music in public schools. Demon 
stration classes will be held daily in instrumental class 
work in piano, violin, and in brass and woodwind instru- 
ments. 

Aside from the various departments of instruction at 
the Conservatory of Music, this institution has always main- 
tained close affiliation with all the summer musical ac- 
tivities in the city. These include not only the artist- 
faculty recitals at the Conservatory Concert Hall, but also 
the eight weeks of summer opera at the Cincinnati Zoo. 
Many: of the graduates from the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music are included among the principals of the Zoo 
Summer Opera Company. 4 


Easton Symphony Gives Beethoven Program 
Easton, PA.—On March 10, the Easton Symphony Or- 


chestra gave its third subscription concert of the season in 
the Senior High School Auditorium, Easton, Pa. The 
program was -all-Beethoven, and included the Coriolanus 
overture, the Allegretto from the Seventh Symphony, the 
finale from the First Symphony, and the entire fifth. Be- 
tween these came the Romance in G for violin and orchestra, 
played by the concert-master, Mr. Clendaniel, and the trio, 
opus. 1, No. 1 played by Frances Brown, Mr. Littlewood, 
first cellist, and Mr. Laros at the piano. The orchestra gave 
a very creditable performance. The woodwind sections 
showed a decided improvement in surety, and for the most 
part the ensemble was well balanced. The success of this 
concert was probably not equal to the previous one when 
there was more variety to the program and also a greater 
freshness and buoyancy to the selections, but it was a com- 
mendable effort and one that is scarcely equalled in local 
musical history. The orchestra will play four more con- 
certs this season. In April Rubin Goldmark will be the 
guest of the orchestra, when his Call of the Plains and 
the Borodine Unfinished Symphony will be played. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST DIRECTORY 





Ae FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 


Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





On a SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Dramatic Arts and Dancing 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 


_ JOU-JERVILLE of Paris 
Formerly Boston Opera 

and leading grand opera of France 
Private Voice Studios 

The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 


ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 


(> 4amen. JOHN R. 
Musical Courier rials 
713 Couch Building, Portland, 





EREMBLUM, 


Cornish School, Seattle 


PETER 
Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Head of Violin Department 





OWNS, KIRK 
Baritone 
205 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





EHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 
705 Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles 


BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 


Voice and Piano 








BOGART, ANDREW 
Teacher of 


“A Message to Singers” on request 


26 O'Farrell St, San Francisco cisco 





BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Composition 
407-8 Marshall Square Blidg., San Fran- 


OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Member, American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 
912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 





ERSINGER, LOUIS 





Management Selby Oppenheimer 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 


ERNEST BLOCH, Director 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 
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HEINRICH GEBHARD, 


Boston pianist and composer, has been as usual in great 
demand as soloist and for chamber concerts during the 
current season. The numerous appearances of this artist 
with symphony orchestras and chamber music organizations 
have given him ample opportunity to reveal his prowess as 
technician and interpreter and have increased the demand for 
his appearances greatly, particularly in New England. 
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PATRICIA MacDONALD 
who is giving a program of Folk Songs of the Danube and 
The Vistula at Steinway Hall, this evening, April 7, Miss 
MacDonald is pictured above in the costume of the Rou- 
manian Goose Girl, which she counts among her best delinea- 
tions, her folk songs and costumes having been collected in 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia 


and Poland. 
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FRANCO DE GREGORIO, 
teacher of bel canto, who will present one of his pupils, 
Margherita Grova, soprano, in a debut recital at Aeolian 


Hall on April 10. 
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ELIZABETH ANDRES, 


contralto, who recently gave a recital in Sharon, Pa. Miss 
Andres has been heard in dnd around New York on many 
occasions and continually meets with favor. She is a pupil 
of Frank La Forge, eminent composer-pianist and vocal 
teacher. In reviewing the concert the Sharon press stated: 
“The artistry of the singer, combined with the sheer beauty of 
her voice, held the great audience spellbound, her charming 
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VERA CURTIS, 
who gave a successful concert for the Boston Athletic 
Association on March 20, with the Vannini Ensemble, 


personality making an excellent program altogether delight- 
ful. Miss Andres’ voice, a very deep clear contralto, was 
at its best in such selections as Lungi dal caro bene. .. . 
The wide range of her selections, some of which ‘were in 
Italian, French and German served to bring out the full 
scope of her ability to sing in any language. From its full, 
rounded, low notes without a hint of harshness to the utter 
sweetness of its upper register, the singer’s voice is one of 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
well known teacher, who will teach in her Metropolitan 
Opera House studios probably until July, owing to early 
requests from out-of-town pupils. Josephine Martino, an 
artist-pupil, has been singing in the Middle West with suc- 
cess, and Marjorie Peterson, of the Countess Maritza Com- 
pany, is another of her artist proteges now before the 
public. 


composed of members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
One of the largest audiences of the season attended. On 
March 31, Miss Curtis sang the leading role of Otello in 
Philadelphia, and on April 5 sang Stabat Mater and Miriam's 
Song of Triumph by Schubert with the Bridgeport Oratorio 
Society. The soprano recently signed with the Cincinnati 
Opera Company for appearances there this summer, to be 
featured especially as Sieglinde in Walkiire. Miss Curtis 


made a favorable impression in that city with the same 


rare beauty.” (Photo by Aldene). 
company last summer. (Photo by Talbot.) 


PADEREWSKi AND JULIAN MacBRAYNE 
IN HONOLULU 


Comment has already been made on the work of Ralph 
Julian MacBrayne, a concert manager who makes his 
home in Honolulu. Mr. MacBrayne has sent to the 
MusicaL Courter the accompanying pictures 

and Mrs. Paderewski and of his managerial se 

ing next to the master. The program of the Paderewski 
concert was also enclosed, and has an unusual feature 
in the reproduction of an excellent bust of Paderewski 
on the front cover and on the inside another picture 
taken from a drawing. There is also a strikingly in- 
formative article by Mr. MacBrayne entitled “Paderew 
ski, Artist-Statesman”; and on the back page a picture 
of the Paderewski residence, Villa Rion-Bosson, near 
Lausanne. American managers might well learn from 
Mr. MacBrayne in distant Honolulu when making up 

their programs. 
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ORGAN COMPETITION 

Natic nal Association of Organists, through its presi 
Zeginald McAll, has announced a prize competition 
original composition for organ and orchestra, which 
being done with a view to the writing of 
for orchestra and organ 
Estey Organ Company of 
prize of $1,000 for the 
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Fifth Avenue, New Y 
the committee who will sel 
Dr. Rubin Goldmark, well knowr. 
Harry B. Je department of music 


Samarotl, concert pianist 


Brattleboro, Vt., will offer 
prize winning composition. 
additional stimulus, Major Edward Bowes, managing 
the Capitol Theater, New York, has agreed to 
composition given its first performance 
Orchestra and the Capitol Grand 
Mauro-Cottone will preside at the 
David Mendoza will con- 


fairl 
cessiu 
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over 125,000 pa- 
weekly performances at the Capitol, 
reach, in addition, six million listeners 
through station WEAF and its network 
stage of the theater, 


reaching the audience of 


who attend the 


during the regular 
consists of Major Edward 
the Capitol Theatre, New 
National Asso 
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MAN FOR FOX FILMS 

floor offic ) of the two 
big Fox Film buildings on Tenth Avenue, one morning last 
week we found Michael P. Kru rhis genial gentleman 
fills a very important post for film corporation, and one, 
it might be added, that not every uld fill quite as com 
Mr the cueing for 
That means each film production sent out to 
rious theaters over the country is accompanied by cue 
sheets compiled by Mr. Krueger. We were curious to know 
just what steps were taken to provide the musical setting 

films. We asked Mr. Krueger 
scovered each film is run off for 


secretary, who is provided stop 


the 
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e of the 


ground 


ag oe as does Krueger 
the F 
the va 
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Films 


Mr. Krueger 
watch. As 
suggest themselves to him 
tated to his secretary, with the exact time 
Mr. Krueger then indicates when the film 
topped—this is never longer than after the third 
action—and he and the secretary check up on what they have 
noted during the us part of the reel. Everything ap 
parently they continue in the manner until the 
end of the 
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new 
with a 
certain ideas 


the film progresses 
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MARIA GAMBARELLI 
Theater a clever little artist, 
who broadcast every Monday 


Roxy's 
“Gana” 


ballerina of 
the 
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MUSICAL COMEDY AND DRAMA 


By JOSEPHINE VILA AGAEREATARATARATARARARARARARARARARAPARARARARARA®ARARARARA! 


Piano 
When Played on Screen, 
Box (Silvers) 


4. (Action) Hands Seen on 
Piano Play Scale 
Seque—Chatter 

(Action) Music Master Opens Door 
Music Master Theme: Dreams of 
Ask Him if He Loves Me 

Repeat No. 


then Segue—1 minute 


Love (Liszt) 1 minute 
(Title) 
3 Albumleaf—1% minutes 


(Title) He Says Yes 
Repeat Music Master Theme 
Women Seen Talking 
Unfinished Symphony 
(Action) Fade in on Orchestra 
Morning, Noon and Night in Vienna (Suppe) 
(Action) Fade Out on Orchestra 
Adagio Cantabile 
Forget 
Thoughts of 


No. 1% minutes 
(Action) Two 


(Schubert)—4 minutes 


minute 


(Strauss)—2'% minutes 


11 (Title) Never Can I 


Yore (Frey)—1% minztes 


And so on, right through to the end of the film the cue 
sheet continues. But along with these indications as to 
music, a certain portion of the music used is given. For 
instance, as in the case of No. 5, seven measures of the Music 
Master theme, Dreams of Love by Liszt, are printed. The 
same thing happens with all the other numbered parts of the 
cue sheet. The system is clearly worked out and very simple 
for the piano player in the out-of-town, or city theater, to 
follow. 

In the case where a specially arranged orchestral score has 
been made, like the excellent one compiled by Erno Rapee 
for the Fox film, What Price Glory, many scores are pub- 
lished and sent along with the picture when it goes on the 
road. Mr. Krueger, however, said that where the original 
production of a film is given to original music, when the 
road show was sent out it was impossible to accompany it 
with that score, so that it had to be run off privately in the 
studios and a newly arranged synchronization made. Those 
who realize how vital a part music plays today in the pro- 
duction of big feature photoplays, can easily understand 
what an important role a man like Michael P. Krueger, and 
other men of his line, essay, even though it may be without 
glory. Nevertheless he contributes toward the highest pro- 
duction 

Mr. Krueger has been with the Fox Films Corporation in 
charge of bie music department for six years. Before 9 
he filled a similar position with the Shuberts, and, back 
little more, ie was for eight years with the New York oa 

Orchestra. He ought to fill his shoes well. And he 


TURNING BACK PAGES OF HISTORY 

\side from its great historical and spectacular interest, Old 
Ironsides, at the Rivoli Theater, turns back the pages of his- 
and gives intimate views of the customs and dress of 
the period of 1803-5. Esther Ralston, the heroine, wears a 
huge poke bonnet, elaborate gowns and generous furs, as do 
two other women in the cast. Charles H. Mailes, as Commo- 
dore Preble, and Johnny Walker as Stephen Decatur, made 
several admirals nearly fall from their seats with iaughter 
the opening night, although they applauded their gallantry. 
The marines of that period, in their first battle, wore elab- 
orate uniforms and huge square hats, and at nearly every 
showing some husky “leather neck” may be heard asking 
his shipmate: “I wonder how those dressed up marines ever 
captured the Tripoli fort, but they did it all right after the 
British didn’t have the nerve to tackle the pirates.” 

George Bancroft, as the chief gunner of Old Ironsides, 
might easily be mistaken for a member of the House of 
David. Not only did he raise an abundant crop of whiskers 
for this glorious romance of the sea, but allowed his hair 
to grow long enough to put in a pig-tail, as was the sailor’s 
custom of the period. He also wears a sailor's straw hat 
with long ribbons blowing in the breeze. Wallace Beery, as 
the cheerful boatswain, clipped his hair very short and per- 
mitted his beard to ent ps you would hardly recognize 
him. But he and Bancroft are the two great pantomime 
artists of the screen, and their antics keep the audience in 
roars of laughter. 

The presentation of Old Ironsides at the Rivoli is fitting 
such an unportant epoch = our early history. The 
- music by Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld has 
a compelling patriotic background, 
and there is a special theme for the 

most important characters. 
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WHAT MOVIETONE IS 


Last month, the first demonstra 
tion of the Movietone was made 
before a party of newspaper people 
by the Fox Case Corporation, the 
program being varied to show the 
possibilities of this invention, which 
is similar to Vitaphone. Short 
subjects for experimentation such 
as Hawaiian music on the steel 
guitar, banjo and piano numbers, 
even the thrill of a bird, were giv- 
en first, the main portion of the 
offering being the initial Movietone 
production to be released to the 
theaters Raquel Meller, the charm- 
ing Spanish artist, in a_ cycle 
of native songs. Mme. Meller 
screened well, there being a back- 
ground of effective sets made par- 
ticularly in the studios of Movie- 
tone. 

Next a visit to the Fox Case 
Studios was made and the various 
sound-proof rooms viewed, one 
noting particularly that the air is 
changed every three minutes, puri- 
fied by a washing process, heated 
in the winter and refrigerated in 
the summer, thus maintaining a 
constant temperature. 5 


and one of the popular 
evenina OVE: 
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AMUSEMENTS 


$1TRA'N D 
TRAN 
Beginning Saturday, April 9 


“The NOTORIOUS LADY” 


with LEWIS STONE and BARBARA BEDFORD 
A First National Picture 
MARK STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





BROADWAY AT 
47th STREET 











th Month of the Motion Picture 
WILLIAM FOX Presents 


WHAT 
PRICE 
GLORY 


SAM H. 
HARRIS 


THEATRE, 
W. 42nd St. 
Twice Daily 
2:30—8 :30 

ALL SEATS 
RESERVED 























THEATRE 


R i V O A. I 49th STREET and BROADWAY 
OLD 
IRONSIDES 


Twice Daily—2:30 and 8:30 
ALL SEATS RESERVED 


CRITERION 


BEAU 


All Seats 
Reserved 





THEATRE 
44th and B’way 


Twice Daily 


GESTE 


OUGH 
IDERS 


2:30 — Twice Daily. All Seats reserved — 8:30 


Geo. M. Cc oO ti A NJ Theatre 


B’way at 42d 








WARNER BROS. present 


John Barrymore 


in ‘“‘When a Man Loves”’ 
with DOLORES COSTELLO 
and VITAPHONE presentations 
SELWYN THEATRE—42d W. of B’way—2:15-8:15 


CAPITOL 


MAJOR EDWARD BOWES........ 











BROA sie 


5ist ereuen 
.-Managing Director 


Beginning Saturday, April 9th 


“FRISCO SALLY LEVY”’ 


with 
SALLY O’NEILL and ROY D’ARCY 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


BALLET CORPS—CHESTER HALE GIRLS 
Conductor 


CAPITOL 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA, David Mendoza, 














IALTO THEATRE—HOUSE OF HITS 
THE GIGANTIC CINE-MIRACLE 


METROPOLIS 











“The Cathedral of 
the Motion Picture.’ 


50th Street-—Tth Ave. 


THEATRE 


Under the personal direction of S. L. 


ROXY 


Rothafel (Roxy) 





A NEW STANDARD IN MOTION PICTURE ENTER- 
TAINMENT NEVER BEFORE ATTEMPTED. 


“WHITE GOLD” 


with JETTA GOUDAL 








3 CONSOLE PIPE 


LARGEST PERMANENT SYMPHONY ORGHESTRA 
GRANI 


ORGANS—BALLET AND CHORAL GROUP OF 150—21 
CATHEDRAL CHIMES—-THE VITAPHONE. 


50c 





$ Orchestra & 


Over Daily Until 
6200 Seats | Balcony Seats 6 P. M. 
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to the ordinary method. While 
rehearsal of the action goes on, 
in another room the man in 
charge of the vocal end checks 
up by means of a reproducing 
device connected with a micro- 
phone in the studio. Standard 
film is used and on this is re- 
corded both the picture and its 
sound accompaniment. 

The Fox Case Studios ex- 
plain how Movietone is used in 
the theaters in the following 
manner: “The standard film, 
containing the record of both 
picture and sound, is run through 
a standard projection machine 
to which has been attached a 
sound reproducting unit. This 
unit includes a light which is 
focused through a slit on to the 
sound record of the film. As 
the film passes the slit, it inter- 
rupts the constant light shin- 
ing through it and sets up light 
variations corresponding direct- 
ly to those photographed. These 
changes in light variations then 
fall on a_ photo-electric cell, 
which changes them back to elec- 
trical variations. These electri- 
cal impulses are then amplified 
and carried from the projection 


SOUND WAVES 
FROM PERFORMERS 
ENTER SENSITIVE 
MICROPHONE AND 
ARE CHANGED INTO 
CORRESPONDING 
TONS Vi- 
BRATI 





ae ELECTRIC CURRENT, NOW 
CARRYING THE TRANSFORMED 
SOUND WAVES FROM THE Mi- 
CROPHONE FLOWS THROUGH 
WIRES TO THE AMPLIFIER, WHERE 
ITS INTENSITYISINCREASED 

OVER |.000,000 TIMES BY THE 
POWERFUL VACUUM TUBES 


MOVIETONE CAMERA THAT TAKES 
© 


eed 
CAMERA AND ° 


i or Mi. A PICTURE OF SOUND 


Riis 
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MICROPHONE 
SIMULTANEOUSLY 
COVER SOUNDS 
AND ACTIONS 


POWER 
AMPLIFIER||$ 





THE SOUND CAR. 
RYING CURRENT 
NOW FLOWS THRU’ 
WIRES TO THE CAM- 
ERA, WHICH CON- 
TAINS THE WONDER- 
FUL"AEO” LIGHT 
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MENTS ARE BEING RECORDED 


Orme CURRENT ENTERS THE “AEO*LIGHT TUBE, A RE- 
CENTLY PERFECTED INVENTION, MARVELOUSLY SEN- : 
SITIVE TO THE SLIGHTEST VARIATION OF ELECTRIC . 8 
IMPULSE. THE FLUCTUATIONS OF THE CARRIER WAVE “ 

CAUSE THE LIGHT TO FLARE AND DIM CORRESPONDINGLY, 
AND THIS FLUCTUATING LIGHT STRIKES UPON THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC FILM THROUGH A TINY SLOT, (SEE@ 
ABOVE.) THE RESULT ISA NARROW BAND OF MICRO- 
SCOPIC LINES OF VARYING DENSITIES PRINTED UPON 
THE EDGE OF THE FILM, ALONGSIDE THE PICTURES 
OF THE PERFORMERS WHOSE VOICES AND MOVE=- 


Kb ASIMPLIFIED SECTIONAL VIEW 
A=-FILM ASIT PASSES THRU’ 

6G) THE CAMERA. B~-“AEO'LIGHT 

y” TUBE. C-SLOT THRU' WHICH 
LIGHT STRIKES ON FILM. 


BELOW IS REPRESENTED A GIT OF THE 
FINISHED PRODUCT SHOWING ACTION AND 
SOUND PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE SAME STRIP 
OF FILM. EVERY 
MOVEMENT |S 
ACCOMPANIED 
ON THE FILM 
BY THE SOUNDS 
APPROPRIATE 
TO THAT MOVE- 
MENT. THIS 
DUAL RECORD 
1S PERMANENT, 
INSEDARABLE. 


BY A REVERSAL OF THE 
ABOVE OUTLINED PROCESS, 
= THE MICROSCOPIC LINES ARE Re- 
CONVERTED INTO SOUND WAVES AND 
PROJECTED THROUGH A LOUD SPEAK- 
ER SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH THE PICTURE 
SHOWN UPON THE SCREEN. REPRODUCTION 
r IS ABSOLUTELY AND AUTOMATICALLY SYNCHRONOUS. 








booth to loud speakers placed 
behind the screen.” 

Movietone is said to be the result of years of experimen- 
tation in the Case Research Laboratories in Auburn, N. 
A method of photographing sound waves on a strip of mo- 
tion picture film, as used now in the Movietone process, was 
evolved under the direction of Theodore W. Case. The use 
of amplifiers, microphones and loud speakers is necessary 
where certain telephonic apparatus is needed. These de- 
vices were acquired exclusively by Vitaphone from the 
Western Electric Company, so a special agreement has 
been made for their mutual use between Vitaphone and the 
Fox Case Corporation. And as a result, since the telephonic 
equipment is the same for the two companies—and it is an 
important part of the installation—reproducing attachments 
for the two systems are being designed to fit one projection 
machine. An advantage that Fox Case claims, is that be- 
cause both the sound and picture are on one film, this pre- 
vents their being separated and therefore there is no dis- 
turbance in sound and picture synchronization. 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS 

The Shuberts may be relied upon to provide new touches 
in their successive productions. In Cherry Blossoms, which 
opened last week at the 44th Street Theater, there is the 
more or less novel idea of having a group of ‘mixed singers 
stationed in the orchestra pit from where they sang, in Jap- 
anese costume, at the opening and between the acts. It 
proved refreshing. The voices are up to the standard main- 
tained by the Shuberts since the advent of The Student 
Prince. It would seem that memorable male chorus of 
Romberg’s earlier production will go down in history. It 
will undoubtedly be used as a basis for real voices in 
musical comedy choruses. 

In Cherry Blossoms there is also a touch of the military 
provided by midshipmen, supposedly from one of Uncle 
Sam’s ships, who sing and dance equally well. Gladys Bax- 
ter, “the daughter of a naval officer,” helped them in I Want 
To Be There, a dashing number, well sung. With such an 
admirable body of singers it is not surprising that Romberg 
seems to have concentrated upon the choruses. Some are 
good—some are noisy. Harold Kravit as The Bonze did 
some fine solo work with them, his voice being of a rich 
and pleasing quality—and, thank goodness, freely produced. 
He was one of the pleasant memories of the production. 

Of course, Howard Marsh, late of Student Prince fame, 
was expected to do some good singing in the leading part 
of Ned Hamilton; he did. If in the beginning of the eve- 
ning he did not do his best work, he warmed up during 
the latter half of the production and carried off a large 
portion of the honors. He has a serviceable voice and did 
some effective falsetto work in one of his songs. He did the 
more serious moments with spontaneity and sympathy and 
on the whole his contribution was worthy of him, even if 
this particular part suffers in comparison with that of the 
Prince in the other Romberg musical comedy, which had 
such favor throughout the country, and some in London. 

Desiree Ellinger, who stepped into prominence when she 
replaced Mary Ellis in Rose Marie a year or so ago, was 
ideally cast as Yo-San, the little Japanese counterpart of 
Cho-Cho San in Puccini's Madame Butterfly. In fact, 
Cherry Blossoms, which is based on the story, The Willow 
Tree, by Benrimo and Harrison Rhodes, more than once 
aroused memories of the opera, as far as the plot was con- 
cerned. In the musical comedy, however, Yo-San leaves 
her American lover on her own account, in order to protect 
and insure his happiness. Like the Cho-Cho-San in the 
opera, she dies, but some few years after their baby is born. 
In the last act, we see the father return to the land of 
Cherry Blossoms—the scenes of his real love—and is united 


with his winsome daughter, who is the 
counterpart of her mother. 

Desiree Ellinger sang charmingly and looked the part; 
she will alternate with Helen Norde in the role. Willow 
Tree, which she and Mr. Marsh sing frequently during the 
evening, is the song hit. It has melody and lingers in the 
mind. Another good tune is Happy Rickshaw Man, with 
decidedly clever lyrics, and still a third is Neath the Cherry 
Blossom Moon. An effective touch in one of these was the 
choruses’ (in the pit) humming along while the principals 
sing. 

The comedy falls to Bernard Gorcey as George Washing- 
ton Goto, who is fair, and an eccentric dancer, Fred Harper. 
He is capital and won the first real applause of the evening. 

Costumes are attractive and the scenery quite lovely, 
while the orchestra is well handled by Conductor Alfred 
Goodman. The book and lyrics are by Harry D. Smith, 
and, as was said before, the music is by Sigmund Romberg. 
C “herry Blossoms is not a great production, but it is pleasing. 


THE COLONY 


The latest of motion pictures based on Biblical themes 
is that shown at the Colony Theater this week and entitled 
The Fourth Commandment. Heart interest has been created 
through the age-old mother love theme, the love of a son 
for his mother and the jealousy of his wife, who lives to 
regret her folly when her son grows up and is married and 
she is faced with the jealousy of his wife. These were in- 
deed progressive country folk to have had such things as an 
electric sewing machine as long ago as thirty years. Then, 
too, the lip stick was not in such universal use at that time 
that it was likely to have reached small towns. And how 
one wished that the old mother had at least taken an um- 
brella when she ventured forth in that terrible storm be- 
cause of the unhappiness her daughter-in-law claimed she 
was causing in the household. These are, however, minor 
matters, and the film doubtless has a message for those con- 
fronted with the mother-in-law problem. 

The new Vitaphone presentations include a rendition of 
Von Suppe’s Poet and Peasant overture by the Vitaphone 
Orchestra, with Herman Heller conducting. Bernard De 
Pace plays several selections on the mandolin in his usual 
virtuoso fashion, and Sissle and Blake, who were well re- 
ceived in New York in The Chocolate Dandies and Shuffle 
Along, give their version of The Big Parade and also sing a 
Negro Spiritual, All God’s Chillun Got Wings. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink was scheduled as the feature Vitaphone 
attraction, but at the performance on Saturday afternoon 
she was not heard. In her place there was an unusually 
fine record of Gigli, assisted by members of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, in a scene from Cavalleria Rusticana. 

It might be advisable to have an intermission between the 
Vitaphone presentations and the feature picture, as to some 
it is a strain to keep the eyes focussed on the screen for 
two hours or more. 


now seventeen, 


PARAMOUNT 


The first orchestral number at the Paramount this week 
is a compilation of musical comedy numbers under the head- 
ing of Broadway Hits. Following comes Josi Bohr and his 
Argentine musical Gauchos, playing a variety of native 
numbers, closing with an excellent exhibition of the Tango 
by Amerique and Neville. The scenic poem by Edgar Guest 
is a very pretty presentation entitled The Yellow Dog, 
wherein is given a beautiful scenic effect and a stray dog 
who found his boy. 

Jesse Crawford then entertains from the 
The March of the Toys, To a Wild Rose, 


organ, playing 
Rhapsody in Blue 


(repeated from last week) and What Does It Matter. While 
Mr. Crawford plays Sam, The Accordion Man, Mrs. Craw- 
ford at the second console, picks up the theme. They also 
give a joint rendition of Sousa’s famous Stars and Str ipes 
Forever, a fine example of co-ordination and musicianship 

Following the Crawfords comes a John Murray Ander 
son divertissement, Memory’s Garden, the introduction of 
which is well sung by John Quinlan. The curtain goes up 
to disclose the Twelve Liebling Singers in attractive 
tumes amid a lovely stage setting. They sing the Caprice 
Viennois, and Rae Eleanor Ball plays the Caprice Basque 
(Sarasate) on the violin. Unfortunately she was off key 
throughout the selection and her tonal quality was not of 
the best. In the next number, a Birdland Fantasy, Miss 
Ball, assisted by Michael Hall, cellist, did not come up to 
expectations. Ruth Matlock sings the Song of the Mocking 
Bird and does an effective dance. The Fountain is rendered 
next by four of the Liebling Singers as a preliminary to a re- 
markable exhibition of strength and statuesque posing by the 
Roma Brothers. Their turn is somewhat out of the ordinary 
and was very well received. Ann Balthy and the Liebling 
Singers then offers In the Gloaming, and John Quinlan sings 
Song of Songs, the entire company doing the finale. 

The feature picture for the week is Wallace Beery in 
Casey at the Bat. He has little material to work on in the 
story, but by his splendid acting and characterization of 
Casey the Junk Man and baseball idol, he carried the picture, 
ably assisted by Zasu Pitts. The setting and costumes 
are strictly of the “gay nineties” and the present day titles 
rather clash, Did anyone know of halitosis in those days? 
But the picture is funny even though the story is thin and 
ridiculous. And Beery gets many laughs from the audi 
ence. That's the test. 


THE CAPITOL 


Lon Chaney, in the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture, Tell 
It to the Marines, is being shown this week at the Capitol 
for the first time at popular prices. It is no wonder it en- 
joyed such a good run on Broadway. One.could not hope 
for a more entertaining picture, well produced and well 
acted by Chaney and a strong supporting cast, prominent 
among whom are William Haines and Eleanor Boardman. 

The first portion of the bill leads up appropriately to the 
feature film. David Mendoza and his fine orchestra gave 
an inspired rendition of Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance. 
Dr. Mauro-Cottone assisted at the organ in the finale, which 
was magnificent. The audience applauded enthusiastically 
for several minutes, showing again a growing appreciation 


for better music. 

The ballet-—Harlequin’s Defeat, with Joyce Coles, John 
Triesault, Roland Gueraid and the ballet-—was effective and 
original. The Chester Hale girls provided an odd touch with 
their black and red capes which were used with skillful ef- 
fect. In Chester Hale, the ballet master, Major Bowes has 
a young man of ability, who seems to keep away—happily 
from the stereotype form of ballets. 

The Capitol Magazine ended with scenes of the U. S. 
Marines embarking for and arriving in Shanghai, and as 
the curtain was raised at the news reel’s finis, it disclosed : 
detachment of the United States Marines seen in a «te 
drill. A well devised prologue, indeed, to a fine picture! 
And a capital bill for one and all! 
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answered seriatim. 


APPROPRIATE NAMES 

-The custom of having a stage name, whether 
musicians, is a time-honored one. People 
foreigners are often not able to 
pronounce the names of Americans and English, so an 
Italian or other version is assumed, and the name fre- 
quently becomes a permanent one. In some cases, adding 
a letter or two as a termination is sufficient, but often the 
entire name is so changed it would never be recognized. 
Arthur is very awkward, and Artur is not very distin- 
guished, so adding an “o” makes little change and does not 
alter the name sufficiently to make it unrecognizable. How- 
ever, individual taste usually rules, and after all, “what’s 
in a name?” 

Occasionally one sees a name that is suitable for any 
musician, although generally it is misplaced. There are 
many in the profession using their own names, and making 
just as much success as though Italy or any other country 
had furnished an incognito. 

MANNERS ON THE CONCERT STAGE 

G. D. R.—You are quite right in criticising the manners 
of those on the stage who draw attention to themselves 
with by-play that has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
programs. Nor should mannerisms be too much in evi- 
dence on the platform. Information Department can recall 
a singer who gesticulated all through his solos, as if acting 
in a play. It became very tiresome to the listener. A quiet 
entrance and a dignified manner that may be called well 
balanced, gives the best impression. And it is always the 
first impression that is most effective. A well known singer 
had the habit of coming on the stage, making a bow, and 
then putting his hand underneath his coat in the back and 
pulling down his vest. It seemed as though he could not 
sing unless he went through this performance, for he did 
it before commencing to sing and before he took an en- 
core. Why he had acquired the habit was a matter of 
wonder. There was another soloist, very well known, in 
fact at the time might have been called famous, who al- 
ways ran off the stage in a kittenish manner. As the lady 
was not very young, and was decidedly fat, the effect was 
unpleasant. Two fat men, world wide favorites, always 
made an entrance that brought a laugh from the audi- 
ence. One tripped along like a school girl; the other 
ponderously followed. The effect was really funny and 
seemed as if the one was trying to catch up. At a high 
where only opera singers and famous instru- 
mentalists were heard, one of the soloists became tired of 
replying to the continued applause and ran off the stage 
calling something to the conductor of the orchestra as she 
flew past. She rushed into the green room, seized the two 
men who were to make up the trio for the next number on 
the program, in which she was also to sing, and dragged 
them out before they really knew what was happening. 
Then with a sigh of satisfaction she stopped right in front 
of the leader and waited for the opening chord of the trio. 
The astonished men gradually “came to” and of course the 
audience shouted with delight at the performance. One 
well known singer had the habit of stopping in a solo if 
she felt like coughing, and then going on from exactly 
where she left off, to the consternation of the orchestra. 
Perhaps these things do not happen in this modern age. 
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class concert, 


Ann Arbor Festival 
The Ann May Festival at Ann Arbor, Mich., is 
attracting nation wide interest, and from all corners of the 
country letters of commendation are pouring into the office. 
Such distinguished authorities have — the festival as 
Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra; Dr. Edwin J. Stringham, music critic of the 
Denver Post; William Wade Hinshaw, impresario of New 
York; L: E. Behymer, concert manager of Angeles ; 
Herbert Witherspoon, president of the Chicago Musical 
College ; Rubin Goldmark, president of The Bohemians, New 
York; H. L. Butler, president of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association and dean of the School of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; Margaret Rice, 
secretary of the Milwaukee Orchestral Association ; Joseph 


Musicians Endorse 


Arbor 
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N. Weber, president of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians; George Oscar Bowen, president of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference, Tulsa, Okla.; Howard Hanson 
director of the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Arthur J. Gaines, manager of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra; Antoinette Sabel, secretary of the Civic Bureau of 
Music and Art, Los Angeles, Cal.; William E. Walter, execu- 
tive director of the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and George L. Lindsay, president of the National 
Educational Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 


March Musicales at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


The Vernon Room of Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J., was crowded with an enthusiastic audience for 
the concert given recently by Lucile Chalfant, soprano; 
Armand Tokatyan, tenor, and Oscar Nicastro, cellist, this 
being the fourth event in the March series arranged each 
year. Miss Chalfant created an unusually fine impression, 
both as the result of her singing and her personal attractive- 
ness. She possesses a beautiful, clear coloratura voice which 
she has under excellent control, being able to overcome 
with ease the difficult passages in such numbers as The 
Shadow Song from Dinorah, the Norwegian Echo Song 
and Benedict’s La Capinera. For her final group, Miss 
Chalfant appeared in a Jenny Lind costume, and completely 
captivated the audience with the charm of her appearance. 
Of course there were numerous encores before the soprano 
was permitted to conclude her program. 

Mr. Tokatyan was heard in operatic arias and songs and 
ames his usual fine musicianship. He and Miss Chal- 
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fant were sepacialy well received in "duets from Lacie and 
La Boheme. 

Mr. Nicastro gave an interesting program of cello pieces 
and demonstrated conclusively his mastery of his instru- 
ment. 

Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, Dorothea Flexer, contralto, and 
Curtiss Grove, baritone, were fellow artists at the last con 
cert of the season. Mr. Rosenthal’s dynamic intensity, and 
spiritual exaltation were as always in evidence and won 
breathless attention from his auditors. His program con- 
sisted of a group of airs from Beethoven, including the 
bagatelle in E flat and Ecossaises, Chopin’s Deux Chants 
Polonaise, a Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody, and a few numbers 
of ‘his own composition. His virile interpretation and scin- 
tillating technic were especially to be noted in the familiar 
rhapsody. Miss Flexer revealed a beautifully pure con- 
tralto - excellent interpretative ability in songs by Len- 
ormond, Weaver, Kernochan, and an aria from Le Prophete. 
Mr. Grove gave an artistic and convincing performance 
of the Pagliacci Prologue and songs by Hageman, Schu- 
bert and Morgan. Miss Flexer was accompanied by Justin 
Williams, and Mr. Grove by Nicolai Mednicoff. 


Robert Ruckman Plays for Arts Club 


Robert Ruckman, professional pupil of Edwin Hughes, 
gave a successful recital before the Arts Club in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on March 13, which received exceptionally 
favorable comment in the local press. The Washington 
Star spoke of his fine tone control and the atmospheric 
color in his interpretation of the modern compositions on 
the program. 


April 7, 1927 
Verdi Club Opera and Ball 


The annual Verdi Club opera and ball of the Silver 
Skylarks, given at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, March 23, 
under the personal direction of Florence Foster Jenkins, 
founder and president, was quite the most notable affair 
ever given by the club. In effective decorations, including 
broad streamers painted with flying skylarks, banners of 
nations as well as club insignia; in performance of the 
chosen Verdi opera (Il Trovatore), in gorgeous tableaux 
vivant and appropriate brilliant costuming; in attending 
numbers and the closing ball, all this went to make it a 
huge success. Associated in the opera, conducted by Vito 
Moscato, were Mesdames Vergeri, Spencer, and Weber, 
with Messrs, Attanasio, Fobert, Sorreno and Nola, all of 
them being ‘capable singers and actors; the Lyric Guild 
Chorus and Di Salles Orchestra were likewise efficient. 

The handsome tableaux vivant enlisted the able co-opera- 
tion of a hundred Verdi members; it would take a page 
of the MusicaL Courier to name them all, with attempt at 
description. So much forethought, however, was expended 
by the principals that they are herewith named: Ophelia C. 
Kiel staged, directed and gave the solo dance in A Little 
Spanish Town, this being a brilliant opening; Mrs. Oscar 
Gemunder and Major John Grosby appeared as The Em- 
press and The Emperor, the former queenly indeed in her 
regal gown, and the latter stunning in his Russian Hussar 
uniform (stage manager Charles Trier at this juncture in- 
terrupted to hand Mrs. Gemunder a beautiful gift) ; Faust 
and Marguerite were presented by Gertrude Dallas and 
Bennet Duffie, and these were also beautiful costumes; A 
Carneval Joyeux was directed by Mrs. Jesse Edwards, with 
solo dance (Coppelia ballet music) by Betty Stoddard, this 
being a wry, effective grouping; lolanthe, with Elizabeth 
Mara, Mrs. Lewis Dana Knowlton, Peers and Fairies, re- 
ceived warm applause, the pretty and smiling Miss Mara, 
and the Queen (Mrs. Knowlton) being much admired. The 
final tableau, that of President Jenkins, is always a notable 
feature. She is recalled as an unusual Brunnhilde, and as 
Carmen was enthusiastically applauded in this evening’s 
finale; various poses in the character were well planned. 
Major Crosby presented her, in the name of the Verdi Club, 
with a beautiful white gold and diamond bracelet, where- 
upon President Jenkins briefly thanked her devoted club, of 
which she is the key-note; she also thanked all the chairmen 
and co-workers, including Mrs. Gemunder, Mrs, John Mc- 
Clure Chase (whose good looking picture ornamented a full 
page of the program), Claire Spencer (opera manager), Mr. 
Trier and others. 


Junior Students Play at Master Institute 


A large audience heard the junior program of the Master 
Institute of United Arts, New York, when some young 
performers presented a program with eagerness and charm. 
Susan Fox, Fifi Lazaris, and Muriel Sable, pianists; and 
Kalman Getter, violinist, provided the first numbers with 
assurance and enthusiasm, the latter playing a pizzicato 
selection with delightful éclat. Ethel Cahn, Madeline 
Mutnick, Gladys Needles and Mark Robinson, in numbers 
of Grieg, demonstrated not only their fine training but also 
an engaging sense of style and verve. Ira Spector, six 
years old, demonstrated depths of tone and ease of technic 
in numbers by Mozart and Beethoven. A tiny clarinetist, 
George Phillips, added to the program a group of Gluck 
and Schumann. Bernice Feltenstein, Marjorie Sable, and 
Edward Trestman, pianists; and Clara Bernard, violinist, 
gave fine interpretations of Rimsky-Korsakoff and Clementi 
numbers, with interpretive finesse and ease in encompassing 
the technical difficulties. Tschaikowsky and Godowsky 
furnished the final numbers of the program, played by 
Leonard Sable, Mildred Pearson and Janet Simon, with 
lovely tone and rhythmic motion. Frieda Lazaris and 
Jeanette Binder supplied excellent accompaniments. 

The students were pupils of Esther J. Lichtmann, Ethel 
Prince Thompson, Edward Young and Sadie Blake-Blumen- 
thal of the piano department; Herman Rosen and Eugene 
Walther of the violin department, and Bernard Kuhlmann 
of the orchestral department, all of whom are to be con- 
gratulated. 


Cecil Arden on Tour 


Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera, has been engaged 
to give recitals in Vicksburg, Miss., Tuscaloosa, Ala., and 
Atlanta, Ga. She will fill these engagements at the ‘close 
of her western tour »which ends at the Panhandle Festival 
in Amarillo, Texas. A feature of Miss Arden’s recitals is 
the Carmen fantasy which has been arranged especially for 
her by Buzzi-Peccia. Miss Arden will give additional 
recitals on her western tour in Laramie, Wyo., and Ogden, 
Utah, appearing on two successive days in Ogden. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WasuinctTon, D. C.—The chief attraction in Washing- 
ton for the month of February proved to be the two per- 
formances by the Chicago Civic Opera Company at Poli’s 
Theater. The first, Verdi’s Masked Ball, brought a splen- 
did singing cast that included Marshall, Raisa, Bonelli, Van 
Gordon, Shear, Lazzari, Defrere, Nicolich, Oliviero and 
Derman. The second, ‘Alfano’s Resurrection, was chiefly 
notable for the efforts of Mary Garden. Ritch, d’Hermanoy, 
Claessens, Mojica, Formichi, Shear, Nicolich ‘and Lodovico 
made up the balance of a very suitable cast. Mrs. Wilson 
Greene was the local representative. 

Symphony orchestras again dominated, with the Minne- 
apolis under Verbrugghen, the Boston under Koussevitzky 
and the Cincinnati directed by Reiner bringing a wealth 
of seldom heard compositions. 

Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, baritone, furnished a genuine 
surprise at the initial concert by the Rubinstein Club at the 
Willard Hotel. Practically unknown in Washington, this 
young vocalist launched an exacting program and achieved 
instant success. He was well received by the audience and 
local press, the latter commenting fully upon the fine qualities 
of his work. The choral parts of the recital were happily 
chosen and proved acceptable to the most critical. Claude 
Robeson directed. 

Galli-Curci’s seasonal recital at the Auditorium was 
eminently pleasing to a larger gathering than has ever heard 
the soprano in this city. She was cordially applauded and 
called upon for many encores. Manuel Berenguer and 
Homer Samuels assisted. 

After an absence of approximately six years, the St. 
Olaf Lutheran Choir, led by F. Melius Christiansen, thrilled 
a sizeable audience at the Auditorium and provided ‘the very 
best in choral delivery of sacred compositions. There were 
many recalls for the leader and several encores demanded. 

Edwin Grasse, blind organist, gave the first organ re- 
cital to be held in the Congressional Library this year. He 
played with characteristic thoroughness and departed leaving 
well satisfied listeners. ’ 

John Prindle Scott, visiting in this city, has been the 
guest of honor at several musical affairs tendered to him. 

Netta Craig, soprano, has resumed her position as solo- 
ist at the First Baptist Church, after an extended absence 
due to illness. 7.5. 
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Chamber String Simfonietta Well Received 


A series of three concerts is being given in the Penn 
Athletic Club Ballroom by the Philadelphia Chamber String 
Simfonietta Association, of which Fabian Sevitzky is the 
conductor. This organization, the only one of its kind in 
this country, was formed two years ago by Mr. Sevitzky, 
and successful concerts have been given in Philadelphia and 
Washington. The programs are made up of double quar- 
tets and quintets and other chamber music forms seldom 
heard. Owing to the fact that the members of the Sim- 
fonietta also play in the Philadelphia Orchestra, it is not 
possible at the present time to fulfill engagements at any 
great distance from Philadelphia. However, recognition of 
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the organization is increasing, and when it becomes suffi- 
ciently well known throughout the country to warrant such 
an undertaking, a tour will be arranged. Philadelphia critics 
write enthusiastically about the organization, the Inquirer 
noting that “Such an organization as the Simfonietta is a 
substantial, artistic asset to the city, not only because of the 
unusual interest of the programs themselves, but also be- 
cause the public performances thus far have demonstrated 
that the members are satisfied with nothing but the utmost 
artistry of ensemble and interpretation. When its activities 
are extended farther, it bids fair to become an institution of 
outstanding importance in the musical life of Philadelphia.” 


Chicago Musical College Competition 


The Chicago Musical College announces that on May 7, at 
Orchestra Hall, there will take place the annual competition 
for prizes, comprising a Mason & Hamlin Grand, a Conover 
Grand, a Vose & Sons Grand and a Lyon & Healy violin. 
Three students will compete in each class, making a total 
of twelve students to be heard. The Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, as heretofore, will play the accompaniments and 
this year Henri Verbrugghen, conductor of the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, has been obtained by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege to direct the orchestra and act as one of the judges. 
The other judges will be Leopold Auer, Pasquale Amato 
and Eugene Hutcheson. 

The Chicago Musical College has of late adopted the 
— of having a different conductor annually, while up to 
ast year the conductor has always been Frederick Stock. 
The conductor last year for the competition prize concert 
was Henry Hadley. The twelve students who will be heard 
have been chosen from among many by judges in no way 
connected with the Chicago Musical College. It is said that 
the competition will be very close and that the talent to be 
heard is of the highest order. 


L. E. Behymer Announces Artists 


In making his announcement for next season, L. E. Behy- 
mer will include in his Philharmonic courses these artists: 
Claudia Muzio, Ignaz Friedman, Sophia Braslau, Georges 
Enesco, Beniamino Gigli, Ernestine Schumann- Heink, the 
English Singers; John McCormack, the Barrere Little Sym- 
phony, Lawrence Tibbett, John Charles Thomas, Nina Mor- 
gana, Sigrid Onegin, John Philip Sousa, Ignaz Friedman, 
and Harold Bauer. No doubt Mr. Behymer will provide 
these same artists for most of the cities of the southwest, 
for which he has furnished musical entertainment so many 
years. 


Zimbalist for Honolulu 


Julian MacBrayne, Honolulu, impresario, is presenting 
Efrem Zimbalist, whom he terms the aristocrat of violin 
virtuosi, in_a series of three recitals from April 19 to 25 in 
that city. Since Mr. MacBrayne has ventured into this great 
cause of bringing music to Honolulu, artists from all over 
the world have applied for appearances there and he has 
even been forced to include sterling lecturers on his artists’ 
course. 
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OMAHA, NEB. 


Omaua, Nes.—Dusolina Giannini was presented in a 
song recital at the Brandeis Theater under the local auspices 
of the Tuesday Musical Club. Sincerity and simplicity 
were the basis of Miss Giannini’s art, but her art is so 
many sided and inclusive as te discourage any attempt at 
particularizing. She owns a splendid vocal organ and con- 
trols it superbly. She can color the voice brightly or 
darkly, throughout its entire range, to suit the needs of the 
moment. Her interpretations are vivid, deeply felt, and 
present the picture accurately. The program contained a 
classical group of Italian and Spanish folk songs. The 
accompanist was Molly Bernstein, whose playing was beauti- 
ful and completely in sympathy with the work of the singer. 

Constantly growing in public favor and appealing to an 
ever widening circle of hearers, the Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra is becoming an indispensable factor in the city’s 
life, and the conductor, Sandor Harmati, more and more 
the recipient of praise and gratitude. For the latest pro- 
gram, conductor Harmati selected Haydn’s Surprise Sym- 
phony for performance and infused into the venerable score 
new freshness and exuberance, great rhythmic flexibility, 
and numerous finesses in phrasing and shading. Bach was 
represented on the program by a Preludium and Fugue, 
transcribed by Abert, and the Air from the Suite in D. 
Other orchestral contributions were the overture to The 
Bat, by Johann Strauss, and Edgar Stillman Kelley’s Aladdin 
Suite, which thus received its initial performance in Omaha, 
and was welcomed with many demonstrations of favor. 
Glamour was added to the occasion by the presence of the 
composer himself, Mr. Kelley, accompanied by his wife, 
who had come on from Ohio. He was very signally hon- 
ored by the local audience. The soloist was Lee Pattison, 
who played Schumann’s piano concerto in a thoroughly 
satisfying way, omitting none of its poetic and romantic 
features, producing lovely tone colorings and clean- cut 
rhythms, and maintaining a fine individuality of style in 
interpretation. Mr. Pattison was also enthusiastically feted. 

The Cherniavsky Trio appeared at the Technical High 
School auditorium under the auspices of the Activities As- 
sociation of that institution. The trio was first heard in 
Mendelssohn’s C minor trio, following which each of the 
brothers, Leo, Jan, and Mischel, appeared in a solo group. 
Two short pieces for the trio formed the program’s close. 
A good sized audience was in attendance and gave numerous 
manifestations of approval. 

Dorothy Morton Parks and Adelyn Wood Abney were 
heard in a two-piano recital at the local Art Institute. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley gave a lecture at the Art Institute 
on the subject of his Aladdin Suite which was performed by 
the Omaha Symphony Orchestra on the evening of the 
same day. Mr. Kelley illustrated the main themes of the 
work, gave the history of their derivation, and explained 
the nature of some of the unusual instruments employed. 

The Friends of Music, an active local organization, has 
closed its season’s activities. On the program of final 
concert were Lee Pattison; Harry Disbrow, Omaha bari- 
tone, and a string quartet composed of Messrs. Harmati and 
Hoppe and Mmes. Sutphen and McNichols. JP. BD, 
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(Continued from page 45) 
called Spring Time. The orchestra, 
played the ever tuneful Rustle of Spring, by Sinding, after 
which Margaret Schilling, seeking shelter from the shower 
under an umbrella, sang with fresh voice the familiar April 
Showers. Mlle. Klemova, M. Daks, Kiddon and the ballet 
cavorted gracefully on the green, beneath trees heavy with 
blossoms, to Linche’s Spring. Robert Stickney, as a scare- 
crow, did a Danse Grotesque on stilts; he is certainly a 
novelty and his skill was rewarded by the audience. 

This week also marks the return of the popular Australian 
tenor, Allan Prior, in a number of new songs. He was in 
good form and easily won the audience, especially with the 
power and clarity of his top notes. 

After the usual topical review came Fredric Fradkin, who 
by popular demand was held over a second week. His pro- 
gram was new and he played beautifully, revealing anew 
the qualities that have made him so fine an artist. E special- 
ly well liked was the clever arrangement of Logan’s Pale 
Moon, 

The Gobs was a second Plunkett stage presentation par- 
ticipated in by the Mark Strand Male Chorus whose ee 
solo was Sail, Sail, Sail by Gitz Rice. What Does It Mat 
ter, by Berlin, and i Dvorak’ s Going Home were other num- 
bers, while the ballet (“Gobbies”) added a touch in their 
jaunty sailor suits. The Three Gamble Boys, in a row boat, 
gave their bit—very clever too. The setting for this act was 
supposed to be on board one of Uncle Sam’s ships, and at 
the end the Statue of Liberty was disclosed on the horizon, 
which brought down the house. 

See You In Jail, with Jack Mulhall and Alice Day, a 
First National, proved interesting, with frequent humorous 
touches that kept the audience laughing heartily. The scene 
in the elevator that could not be stopped was exceptionally 
well done. The picture is adapted from the story by William 
H. Clifford funny without being ridiculous, which is 
so often the case 

Will Rogers, in the 
ogues, In Ho lland, released by | 
well as novel 


and is 


twelve travel- 
mstructive as 


second of a series of 
athe, was 


SLIDE, KELLY, SLIDE 

Slide has slid into popularity at the Em- 
and fans who are awaiting the opening of 
season next week are taking this sport in 
an excellent cast, under capable direc 
tion, must go credit for this film, for the story is old and 
hackneyed, but so well done that it is not until the final 
that one realizes he has been laughing, chuckling 
mighty well entertained by the familiar old 


Slide, Kel'y, 
bassy Theater 
the baseball 
synthetic form. To 


close-out 
and being 
hokum 

Briefly, the story is that of a fresh rookie who goes to 
training camp, pitches in a fashion possible only in fiction, 
and is, in addition, a rival for Babe Ruth’s clouting hot 
ors. He has, however, an acute case of the swollen head, 
which puts him in “all wrong” with his team-mates. Add 
to this the love interest in the form of an affection for 
the daughter of the old, fast fading catcher; heart throbs 
furnished by a ragged urchin who becomes the team’s 
mascot—and you have the picture. Pitcher breaks training 
rules and is suspended in disgrace, but after an accident 
to the boy he redeems himself by knocking a home run in 
the ninth inning of the deciding game of the World Series 
Sounds trite, but, again, you won't realize it until the picture 
is over! 

William Haines, as the swaggering, egotistical young 
pitching sensation, is great; Sally O'Neil does good work, 
and those who enthused over Karl Dane’s efforts in The 
Big Parade will be happy to see him in the part of Swede 
Hansen 

Several of the scenes are laid in the Yankee Stadium, 
and, to add color, Mike Donlin, Irish and Bob Meusel and 
Tony Lazzeri appear for a moment or two. Praise to 
Joe Farnham, who wrote the titles, would not be amiss. 

The musical score, arranged by Major Edward Bowes 
David Mendoza, and William Axt, added to the enjoy- 
ment. Blended with whatever new or original tunes used in 
the refreshing synchronizing, one heard such old favorites 
as Take Me Out to the Ball Game, Rocked in the Cradle 
of Your Heart, Smarty, Mary, Dear Old Pal, Dirty Hands, 
beside many others And the drummer “was there” with 
his realistic impressions of ball meeting bat—both in the 
overture and in the diamond scene in the ball park. 

The fans of Slide, Kelly, Slide rushed out on Broadway 
discussing Kelly’s home run in true baseball fashion as they 
were jostled in the theater crowd The only thing miss- 
ing were the “newsies” with each other in being the 

he street with the “complete story of the game.” 


first on the 
TONY SARG’S MARIONETTES 
The performances of Tony Sarg’s Miz aesoneties at the 
Heckscher Theater during the week of March 28 did not fail 
to bring to light the fact that Mr. Sarg has put much time, 
thought and energy into perfecting his productions. Those 


vving 


under Carl Edouarde, 


Hiondayv evening over iV 17. 
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presented were Ali Baba, Arabian Nights, etc., all of which 
were delightful and reached both the adult and child heart. 
The Marionettes are most realistic. There is beauty to Mr. 
Sarg’s color schemes and to the compositions presented, and 
the little costumes worn by the Marionettes are charming. 


NOTES 

When A Man Loves has passed its 100th presentation at 
the Selwyn Theater and gives indication of being one of the 
most popular films in which John Barrymore has been 
starred. It is replete with action and on the whole expertly 
acted. Furthermore, it has just enough suspense to make it 
extremely interesting. In some of the early scenes showing 
the French countryside there are camera shots of real beauty. 
Mary Lewis, Charles Hackett, Beniamino Gigli, Marion 
Talley, Jeanne Gordon, Giuseppe De Luca, Van and Schneck 
and W aring’s Pennsylvanians are participants in the Vita- 
phone part of the bill. 

Roxy has added another conductor to his staff. He is 
Maximilian Pilzer, who for several seasons was concert- 
master of the New York Philharmonic Society; he is alse 
known in the concert field and is an experienced motion pic- 
ture director. 

The Circus Princess, music by Emmerich Kalman, opened 
last Monday in Atlantic City and will play in Philadelphia 
before coming to New York. 

3esides this new Kalman operetta, the Shuberts hope to 
send a Countess Maritza Company and Cherry Blossoms 
Company to their London theaters. 

The new lyric bill opened last Tuesday at the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. The next Grand Street Follies will come 
to the same theater, May 9. 

Fiesta had its first showing early this week at the Play- 
wright’s Theater and will be reviewed in the next issue. 

When the Better Ole is given at the Mark Strand Theater 
soon, the Vitaphone will also accompany it for the first 
time in this theater. Vitaphone will be used to accompany 
pictures when the orchestra is not used during rest intervals. 

The Vitaphone is enjoying success in the first few weeks 
of its showing in Philadelphia. Boston recognizes its value 
and now Chattanooga (April 7, 8 and 9) will hear it at 
the Municipal Auditorium. 

The guests of honor at the operatic dinner and concert 
to be held Sunday evening, April 10, at the Biltmore, for the 
benefit of the Actors’ Fund of America, will be: Mary 
Bonetti, Julia Claussen, Ellen Dalossy, Minnie Egener, 
Nanette Guilford, Kathleen Howard, Leon Rothier, Antonio 
Scotti, Frances Alda, Grace Anthony, Cecil Arden, George 
Meader and Millo Picco, all of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

Chicago is soon to have a new 
similar to the New York one. 

The week-end of March 26, at Roxy’s Theater, showed an 
increase in attendance of nearly 5,000 over the previous one. 

Theodore Mitchell has resigned from the Paramount road- 
show department. 

Don Juan closes at the Warner Theater on April 10 
Keith will have two new houses: one at 177th Street and 
soston Road, New York, and the other at Kings Highway 
and Ocean Avenue, te 

The stage is set for the much discussed de Mille picture, 
King of Kings, with Harry Warner as star, which opens on 
April 17. Hugo Riesenfeld has arranged the musical score. 

Dr. Riesenfeld is also working on the scores for the two 
Paramount films soon to be seen: White Wings, and The 
Wedding March 

3y the way, King of Kings will open Sid Grauman’s new 
Chinese Cinema Temple in Hollywood on May 2 

The other night, during the intermission of Oh 
George Gershwin, its composer, delighted the 
playing his equally famous Rhapsody in Blue, accompanied 
by the orchestra. He also gave several piano selections from 
his other successes, Lady Be Good and Tip Toes. 

Next fall, New York will have a theater for the exclusive 
showing of Shakespearian plays. 


Roxy Theater somewhat 
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Kay, 


audience by 


Raggedy Rose was recently 
Happiness Boys. It is by 
Hagen and the Edward B. 
lishes it. 


sung 
Marian 


Marks 


over the radio by the 
Gillespie and Milton 
Music Company pub- 


One of the New York critics sums up The Rough Riders 
as follows: “Realness of story, excellent direction, splendid 
photography and a superb cast. 

The Big 


i Parade celebrated its 1003rd_ performance last 
Sunday. 


Beau Geste is going strong, and is it little wonder ? 
rhe story means something and is screened and acted well. 

The Ministry of Musical Art will hold a performance at 
the Bijou Theater on Sunday evening, April 10, at nine 
o'clock, when an entirely new plan will be presented for 
bringing good music more easily within the reach of every- 
one. 

Florence Vidor in 
next week 


\fraid to Love will be at the Paramount 


It would seem that the Rialto—“The House of Hits” 
has a real hit in Metropolis, the unusual German film. All 
the critics advise one to see it! 
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UNCLAIMED LETTERS 


The Musicat Courier is holding letters addressed to 
the following persons. Any information concerning 
their whereabouts will be appreciated. 


Mrs. Aileen D’Orme-Baker 
Francisco Bucca-Fusco Gay 
Herrold De Grosse Josef 
Carmen Ferraro Joseph Mendelsohn 
Dorothy Greathouse Forest Redfield 

Arthur Kibbe Mrs. Nina R. Warner 
Mr. Pergain, Pergain School of Music 


Victor Kasper 
Mac Laren 
Martin 


director of the 











What Price 
ever visited London. 
of the men on the 
timentality called cheap, 
that it touches the heart. 

The condensed form of Victor Herbert's operetta, The 
Fortune Teller, is the real “creme de la creme” of the Roxy 
bill this week. 

As an added attraction, Major Edward Bowes secured 
the services of Nanny Larsen-Todsen of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company last Sunday night when he and his family 
broadcasted from the Capitol Theater over WEAF. 

Constance Talmadge in Venus of Venice, with 
Moreno, is coming to the Capitol soon. 

The feature at the Strand, beginning April 9, will be The 
Notorious Lady with Lewis Stone. 

Monte Blue, in Wolf's Clothing, and the 
bill, was held over for the second week 

Jaron Eugen von Grona, a German dancer of 
years, made his American debut at Acolian Hall on April 3 
under the auspices of a prominent list of patronesses. His 
interpretations of music by classical and modern composers 
proved novel and _ interesting. 

The A. M. P. A. annual dinner was well attended on 
Saturday night last at the Hotel Astor. The guests of honor 
included diplomatic representatives from the South, and Cen- 
tral American countries, also Herbert Hoover, Will Hayes, 
Mayor James J. Walker 
Charley Chaplin, Gilda Gray, 
and others. The best speeches 
of the evening came from 
Mayor Walker and A. M. 
Botsford, director of pub- 
licity for the Publix Thea- 
ters. A typical Will Rogers 
telegram was fead to every- 
one’s amusement, and The 
Capitol Family, directed by 
Major Bowes, supplied the 
evening’s music. 

The Constance Towne 
Greek Dancers recently were 
enjoyed in two recitals at the 
Stamford Theater, Stam- 
ford, Conn. The afternoon 
performance was given by 
the junior dancers and in- 
cluded old favorite numbers 
and some new ones. The 
professional dancers’ _ pro- 
gram in the evening was 
made up of numbers which 
will be given at a New York 
recital and also will be pre- 
sented during a forthcoming 
European tour. 


CHICAGO 


Glory is the most discussed film that has 

While the language read on the lips 
screen has been censured and the sen- 
still the consensus of opinion is 


Antonio 


surrounding 


nineteen 


Lewis F. Nathan photo 
FRANK CAMBRIA, 
art director and general man- 
ager of Publix Stage Pro- 
ductions, at the Paramount 


Theatre. 
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concerto for violin, piano, and string orchestra, played by 
Jacques Gordon, Joseph Brinkman and the orchestra’s 
strings. Though not a new composition the concerto never- 
theless proved an interesting novelty of delicate yew tor 
poetical and of lovely melody. Concertmaster Gordon, 
pianist Brinkman and the strings, set forth a delightful 
performance of Cesar Franck’s favorite pupil’s con- 
certo. Another novelty came in the first movement of 
Adolf Brune’s second symphony. The Chicago composer’s 
work is well scored, original, and it is the opus of a learned 
musician. It received hearty approval. Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride overture opened the program and the second half 
contained Wagnerian excerpts—the introduction to act two 
and the Ride from The Valkyrie and excerpts from Die 
Gotterdammerung. In Wagnerian excerpts the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and Conductor Stock are at their best, 
and this was no exception to the rule. It was playing be- 
fitting a virtuoso orchestra JEANNETTE Cox. 
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I SEE THAT 


Robert Imandt is to be in America next season 

Raisa and Rimini are to give their only New York recital 
April 10. 

A new Beethoven book has been published in France, writ- 
ten by J. D. Prod’homme. 

Selby C. Oppenheimer is to book artists in Hawaii. 

Harriet Ware has issued a new song for which she has 
written some clever lyrics. 

Patricia MacDonald is to give a costume recital in Stein- 
way Hall this evening. 

A pianist without arms and hands stirs Rome by giving 
a piano recital. 

Fred Patton is reengaged for the Cincinnati May Festival 
and Zoo opera. 

Ernest Schelling participated in the Children’s 
assisting the MacDowell Endowment Fund. 
Henry Clancy will sing new songs written specially for 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 

New York People’s Symphony. 

Zimbalist will give a series of concerts in Honolulu. 
The Chicago Musical College announces the competition 
annually held for valuable piano and violin prizes. 

L. E. Behymer announces his artists for next season. 

Lynnwood Farnam will teach at the Curtis Institute. 

Bush Conservatory announces its plans for the summer 
session. 

Mengelberg’s return to Amsterdam was a renewed triumph 
for the conductor. 

Mascagni is to open an underground _ theater. 

Spiwakowsky, Russian pianist, is winning acclaim in Italy. 

Emanuel Moor is the inventor of the two keyboard piano 
lately demonstrated in Berlin. 

Signorina Guiglielmetti, coloratura, pupil of J. H. Duval, 
has been engaged for Cairo after her success in Lucia 
and Rigoletto in Paris. 

Sylvia Lent “is unquestionably one of the finest 
talents of young American womanhood today,” 
ing to the P arene Public ae: 
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Mme. Helen Stanley will sing Tosca with the Cincinnati 

Opera Company this summer. 

National Association of Organists announces a cash 

prize of $1,000, donated by the Estey Organ Company, 

for the best work for organ and orchestra. 

Georges Enesco is returning for his fifth season in America, 
and will make his second Pacific Coast tour. 

Lambert Murphy has left for the coast, thus making his 
third coast to coast tour. 

Yolanda Mero has been engaged for the Cleveland Orches- 
tra next season. 

Palmer Christian’s only New York organ recital 
place at’ Wanamaker Auditorium, April 8. 
Nevada Van der Veer sang the contralto solo for the sixth 
time with a major orchestra this spring in Beethoven's 

Ninth Symphony. 

Fred Baer’s April engagements cover nearly every after- 
noon and evening in the month. 

John Prindle Scott conducted his The Old Road (chorus) 
in Washington, D. C., twice last month. 

Os-ke-non-ton has cancelled his New York recital on ac- 
count of leaving for Europe sooner than expected. 
Elsa Alsen, “en route” to California in July, will be heard 
at Boulder, Col., at one of the Chautauqua concerts. 
Phradie Wells has been reéngaged for two concerts at the 
Boulder, Col., Chautauqua during early August, when 

she is on tour through the west. 

Paul de Marky, pianist, will teach in New 
mer, 

Ann Arbor’s May Festival is attracting nation-wide interest. 

Boston Library announces an interesting series of concerts 
for next season. 

Leopold Auer has been engaged to conduct a master class 
at the Chicago Musical College. 

Ethel Leginska will conduct the Woman’s Symphony Or 
chestra in addition to appearing as soloist. 

A $1,000 prize has been offered for a string quartet by the 
music section of the Combined Arts Association of 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

A number of important orchestral works have been added 
to the N. E. Conservatory library. 

Martin Ross is opening a new managerial office in Chicago. 

The Philharmonic Society has secured Toscanini as regular 
conductor. 

Chicago Opera musicians get increase in pay. 

Haensel & Jones will manage the Beethoven Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

St. Louis press laments the resignation of Rudolph Ganz. 

30ston Symphony Orchestra Association presented a most 
unusual series of Beethoven concerts, 


The 


takes 


York this sum- 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS: 








Thursday 9 to 10 P.M. April 14 
Through Station WRNY 


STEPHEN CZUKOR 


presents 
“NIGHT EXTRAORDINARY” 
Air debut of 
MADAM PINA GARAVELLI, 


Coloratura Soprano 
Formerly Prima Donna with the immortal Caruso 


GIOVANNI RUSSO—Celebrated Tenor 
SILVIO GARAVELLI, 


Famous Baritone 


And the first radio presentation of the entire Bach Concerto 
for two violins played by GIUSEPPE ADAME and VINCENT 
ROSSITTO. 


Hardman Piano exclusively 











Koussevitzky 


conducting and Ernest Newman delivering the principal 
address. 


Minneapolis Again to Hear Alice Hackett 


On April 27, Alice Hackett will appear again in Minne 
apolis, where she has become a favorite. This time she will 
give a recital for the children of the John Burroughs Schoo! 
under the auspices of the P. T. A. of that district. This 
will be her eighth Minneapolis concert this year 


Schmitz in Aieebdens 


E. Robert Schmitz played recently in Amsterdam and 
word comes from there that he made a tremendous success 
He played in a remarkable manner and established him-} 
self in Amsterdam definitely as an artist who need fear net 
competition. A special MusicAL Courter ci rrespondent, 
writes that “it was really most magnificent.” 








ELENORE ALTMAN 


ON PIANO FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Studio: 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK Available for 





ENGINEERING 
AUDITORIUM 


Concerts, 

Rates Moderate 
ACCOMMODATES 880 

29 West 39th St.,N. Y.C. Pennsylvania 9220 


Recitals, Lectures, etc. 





Studio: 








ROSEMARY 





Coloratura Soprano 


Address care of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Address: 


GERMANY’S FOREMOST 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 


LOUTA NOUNEBERG 
NEW METHOD 


of 
PIANO PLAYING 
EXPLAINED 


b 
MOVING PICTURES 


Maison Gaveau, 45, rue La Boetie, 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 
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Paris 





West 73rd Street 


MME. LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Mgt. Lillian Croxton, Hotel Hamilton 
New York City 


AINO ACKTE 


Voice-training and Coaching of Opera 
Roles in all languages 


Salons Mustel, 16 Ave. Wagram 
Paris, France 

















0391 Harlem 





OPERATIC BUREAU 


Special official representative: Berlin 
State Opera. Placing artists with Munich, 
Dresden and all other leading German 
opera houses. Also Barcelona and 
Madrid. Correspondence in English. 


MERTENS, BERLIN 


Dorotheen Strasse 78 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND 
COACH 


TAMME 


- TENOR 


VOICE—TEACHING 


Instructiox-That-Builds 
2231 Broadway Telephone 
New York Tra. 3614 








Theatrical Singers’ Troubles 
Adjuste 


Chickering Halil, 
St. (Studio 7A) 
Plaza 2690 


Studio: 
29 W. 57th 
New York 














Washington, D. C. 


OTHER CAIRO 


ARLINGTON HOTEL 


IDEAL DOWNTOWN LOCATION 


Composer-Planist 
Voice Bullding 


LaFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert Planist and Pedageque Specializing In 
Interpretation and Technique 





STUDIO: 


14 WEST 68th 8T.. NEW YORK 
Summer School Begins June 15th 


PHONE TRAPALGAR 8993 
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Washington, D. C. 
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MADDUX, MARSHALL, MOSS & MALLORY, 
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Invaluable when travelling, or 
living in small rooms. 
Perfect touch, weight variable. 
Excellent for keeping a reper- 
toire, perfecting technic, and 
strengthening fingers. 

Catalog on Request 


Virgil Piano School Co. 
139 West 72nd Street, New York 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


342 West 56th Street 
15 East Ninth Street 
15 East 38th Street 


342 WEST 56th STREET 
abe three, five room studio suites, having house- 
ing facilities, with one or two baths, at 
= erate rentals. 
15 East 38th ees, piano studios rented by the 
hour, Lexington 10125. 





VIOLIN FOR SALE—Antonius et Hier- 


onymus Amati (Cremona, 1632). This 
violin is an unusually beautiful example 
of Amati’s art and is in a fine state of pres- 
ervation. The back is of two pieces of 
selected maple of exceptional beauty. The 
tone is remarkable for volume, depth and 
richness of quality. Its history is inter- 
esting because it was presented by the fa- 
mous family “Visconti to the Chapel of 
Sant’” Ambrogio in Milan. Later it 
formed a part of the collection of the 
Institution for the Blind in Milan, and was 


present owner in 1914. 
A.” care of MUSICAL 
Avenue, New York. 


acquired by the 
Address: “R. M. 
Courter, 437 Fifth 





TIOLINIST—Experienced teacher, 





soloist 
and orchestral conductor, with excellent 
credentials and endorsements by famous 
masters, desires connection with first class 
conservatory or music department of large 
university. Address: “V. W. Y.” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. _Tel.: Penn 2634. 

YOUNG WOM AN Experienced accom 
panist, wishes summer engagement out of 
city; ensemble; hotel; willing to travel 
Best recommendations; three years im 
mountain resort. Write M. Vosg, 142 Ea 
27th Street, New York City. 
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Farnam to Teach at Curtis Institute 


The direction of the newly organized organ department 
at the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia has been 
placed in the hands of Lynnwood Farnam, whose outstand- 
ing achievements as a concert organist, choir director and 
teacher of organ have won him recognition as one of the 
leading organists of today. 

With the completion of the new concert hall which is now 
in course of construction at the Institute, there will be in- 
stalled a great four manual pipe organ of nearly sixty stops 
representative of organ building at its most advanced stage. 
This, with smaller organs of the same general type of con- 
struction for practice purposes, will comprise the equipment 
of the new department. 

The four manual organ is the gift of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
editor and publisher, in whose honor the school was named 
by his daughter, Mary Louise Curtis Bok, when she founded 
the Institute in 1924. Actually this instrument comprises six 
separate organs—the great organ, the swell organ, choir 
organ, solo organ, vox -humana choir and pedal organ. 
Each represents a separate and distinct grouping of pipes, 
all brought together under the command of the performer 
at the console. There are likewise percussion instruments, 
playable from the four manuals—two harps with sixty-one 
notes and chimes of twenty tones 

Mr. Farnam will hold auditions late in September to select 
a few highly qualified students for classes which will begin 
in October. He believes that all study of the organ must 
be conducted in a spirit of constant experiment so that stu- 
aged and guided in the expression of 
their individual gifts. He allows ample time for the develop- 
ment of musicians hip and understanding of the variety of 
the controlling devices which must be thoroughly assimilated 
to permit free expression by the artist 

Mr. Farnam has acclaimed by critics here and in 
Europe of the great organists of the world. He 
has played at the Coolidge Foundation Festival of Chamber 
Music in the Library of Congress in Washington; with the 
Society of the Friends of Music in New York; at Yale 
University, at the Cleveland Museum of Art; in Westmin- 
ster, York Minster, and Southwark Cathedrals in England; 
at Christ Church Cathedral in Oxford, and Trinity College 
Chapel in Cambridge; in the American Cathedral in Paris 
and the Church of St. Quen at Rouen, and is called upon 
frequently to give dedicatory recitals in every part of this 
country and Canada 
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His first music study was as a pianist when he exhibited 
virtuosity at an early age. In 1900 he won the Montreal 
scholarship donated by Lord Stratcona and Lord Mount 
Stephen which gave him four years of study at the Royal 
College of Music in London, England. 

Mr. Farnam’s first organ appointments were in Montreal 
and Boston, then in New York, where since 1920 he has 
been organist of the Church of the Holy Communion. 

During the war he enlisted and served abroad, remaining 
there until eight months after the Armistice. During his 
musical career Mr. Farnam has given more than six hundred 
public recitals here and in Europe. His repertory includes 
some eight hundred compositions for the organ, many of 
which he plays readily from memory. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Toy Having Successful 
Tour 


With their appearances in Austin (Tex.), where they 
were scheduled to give three programs, Ernest Toy, popular 
Australian violinist, and Eva Leslie Toy, pianist-contralto, 
will have presented their fiftieth concert this year since 
January 1. Their tour has taken them down through 


MR. AND MRS. ERNEST TOY 
southwestern Illinois, into Missouri, then Arkansas, where 
they played at several of the colleges, then over into Mis- 
sissippi, a few engagements in Louisiana and then into 
Texas, where they were at this writing. 

The Biloxi Herald gave these artists a long column, which 
said in part: “Both Mr. and Mrs. Toy, by their very 
charming personalities, established contact with their audi- 
ence, and this grew to a feeling of complete understanding 
before the evening was over. Mr. Toy’s playing was superb. 
All the technic of double stops, trills, harmonics, and runs 
was well mastered. He produces a fine singing tone, which, 
added to his perfect sense of rhythm and marvelous inter- 
pretation, was a continuous delight to his audience. Mrs. 
Toy also claimed her share of the applause with her artis- 
tically presented songs which were different. Her really bril- 
liant and sympathetic accompaniments elicited praise on 
every hand. One of the enjoyable numbers on the program 
was Drowsy Eyes, by the Toys, to which they were forced to 
respond to an encore.” The Mt. Vernon (III) Daily Herald 
said: “The concert was one of the finest ever presented to 
a Mt. Vernon audience. Ernest Toy is a real artist. His 
very handling of his instrument is artistic. Eva Leslie Toy 
has a rich contralto voice and her songs and pleasing per- 
sonality added much to the enjoyment of the program.” The 
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Houston Pi st-Dispatch (Tex.) wrote after their broad- 
casting there: “So thoroughly artistic was their program 
that by public demand their second skyline studio appear- 
ance was arranged. Ernest Toy is a violinist with poise 
and technic of high repute. Mme. Toy’s years of profes- 
sional travel have developed her capability. The seven 
numbers played and sung by the two at Thursday's concert 
was indeed a treat for music lovers of Houston.” 

These artists played at the State Teachers’ College at 
San Marcos and will make appearances after their Austin 
dates in Waco, Terrell and Commerce before going into 
Oklahoma for some engagements. 


Bush Conservatory (Chicago) Summer School 
Announcement 


June 27 marks the opening of the interesting five weeks’ 
Summer Session at Bush Conservatory, Chicago. The 1927 
Summer School promises to be one of unequalled value in 
the courses of study offered in all departments. Private les- 
sons, classes and Normal Training Courses will be offered 
extensively in the departments of piano, violin, voice, school 
music, class piano instruction, dramatic art, stage craft, ex- 
pression, dancing and languages. The School Music Normal 
is outlined for a session of six weeks opening June 27 and 
closing August 6. 

A special summer term of ten weeks has been arranged 
for those students who can avail themselves of a longer 
period of study during the summer. This term opens May 

23 and closes August 2. All the brilliant artists of the Bush 
Conservatory Faculty will be in residence during the sum- 
mer term. A series of recitals, concerts, lecture-recitals 
and master-repertory classes will be provided for the benefit 
of the Summer School students. 

A number of partial scholarships are being offered for 
the summer session, thereby enabling the Conservatory to be 
of real assistance to deserving students. The scholarships 
will be awarded by examination and distributed according to 
the talent of the candidate and the necessity of assistance. 
Among the artist-teachers offering the partial scholarships 
are: (piano department) Frederic Lamond, Alfred Blumen, 
Julie Rive-King, Ella Spravka, Jeanne Boyd, Cecelia Ray 
Berry, Elsie Alexander; (voice department) Arthur Mid- 
dleton, Herbert Miller, Poul Bai, Mae Graves Atkins, Nelli 
Gardini, Emerson Abernethy, Justine Wegener, William 
Philips, Frederica Gerhardt-Downing, Mme. Emmy Ohl and 
George Lane; (violin department) Richard Czerwonky, 
3runo Esbjorn, Rowland Leach and Ebba Sundstrom; 
(school music department) Lyravine Votaw. Composition, 
Edgar A. Brazelton. 

Bush Conservatory maintains its own large and exclusive 
dormitories both for men and women students, with a pri- 
vate dining room and all the comfort and atmosphere of 
real home life. Students planning to take advantage of a 
course of study at Bush Conservatory this summer may look 
forward to a session of unequalled value and definite accom- 
plishment. 


Rosing Under Bogue-Laberge Management 

The noted Russian tenor, Vladimir Rosing, who is con- 
ductor of the Eastman School of Music Opera Company at 
Rochester, N. Y., will continue his concert work with the 
Bogue-Laberge management. 
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America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium and the Welte-Mignon (Licensee) 
Reproducing Action may now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievemen in the production of the 
Autopiano, ic consider one of the finest players 
1 


in tone and expres- 
sion, sO unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 


Sincerely, 


gy 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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America’s First — America’s Finest Piano 


Played by 


EDN A RICHOLSON SOLLITT 


ORCHESTRA HALL, Chicago, February 14, with ERNST von DOHNANYI and LEO SOWERBY 


“As a matter of accurate, traditional and spirited Bach, one unhesitatingly awards the palm to Mr. Dohnanyi 


nd his associates.”—Glenn Dillard Gunn in Chicago Herald-Examiner. 


‘Delightful—the contrapuntal weavings and decorative figures flowing along in concurrent streams with 
clarity and grace. Lovely music, played with understanding.”—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Post. 


‘ollaboration—intimate spirit marked its performance.’”—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Journal. 
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